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Abticle I. 

The Lack in ihe System of Public Education. 

£Ad Addrees ilelivered bofore ihe Middlesex CouDty Teachera* A880- 

ciatiou Ht its Nineteenth Ser^sion, held in Charlestown, Mass., 

Ociober 24, 1862.] 

The prîde of Massachusetts, it is often saîd, îs her Com- 
mon Schools. The feature of the Commonwealth which 
her citizen, when abroad, is most proud to name, is her 
System of public éducation. Whether or not in other de- 
partiAents of public enterprise, she leads or falls behind her 
lister States, no hésitation is any where felt in acknowledg- 
ing her pre-eminence in this, that through her libéral and 
judicious expenditures, the poorest of her sons may, if he 
will, receive a high degree of intellectual training. 

In view of this wide-spread and, in most particulars, 
merited réputation, it seems al most presumption to attribute 
any serions defect to our System of public éducation ; surely 
it is an ungracious task to attempt to expose such a defect, 
and this, too, in the présence of professional teachers. And 
yet such is the task I hâve assigned myself for this occasion. 
Let me say, however^ that the defect, if such if be, to which 
I shall ask yom attention, is in the System itself, not in the 
manner in which its agents carry the system into effect 
The fault îs in tho public, not in the individuals of the pro- 
fession. 
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6 The Lack in the System [Jan 

The object I hâve in vîew requîres that we begîn wîth 
an appréhension, as distinct as possible, of certain essential 
points which a complète définition of the term éducation 
embraces. I will give you the gênerai définition in words. 
npt my own. A récent authority says that éducation îs 
" the development of the faculties or germs of power in 
man, and the training of them in harmonious action in obé- 
dience to the laws of reason and morality," and, he adds. 
it "usually and specially désignâtes the instruction and 
care which parents and masters bestow upon the young to 
direct their physical, intellectual, aesthetic, and moml devel- 
opment." ^ The late Robert Rantoul, Jr. — ^in an article 
first publîshed in the North American Review^ — îs equally 
compi'ehensive. " Education," he says, •* truly and faith- 
fuUy accomplished, is the fuU and well-proportioned devel- 
opment of ail a man's physical, intellectual, and moral 
capacities ; such as sends nim into the conflict of his earthly 
probation, a sound mind in a sound body, to ftilfil the dic- 
tâtes of a sound heart." * 

In this gênerai définition, the correctness of which I am 
sure none of you will call in question, I ask you to notice 
four spécifie points, each of which has a vital importance. 

Jfïr«t, the définition is based on the root-meaning of the 
Word éducation, which signifies to draw oui ; and a» applied 
to the mind signifies the drawing out and strengthening of 
the faculties, as distinct from simply in^arting knowledge 
to them. In addressing some bodies of even intelligent 
persons, it would be necessary to give mioute cautions, not 
to confound thèse radically distinct things ; and to repeat, in 
varions forms of statement, that to educate the mind is one 
thing, and to fiU the mind is a very diflerent thîng. To 
get flie mind into working order, not to stufl* it with facts ; 
to stir and establish its latent vigor, not simply to familiarize 
it with rules and technîcalities ; to train it into prompt, 
original, and sustained action, not to fix it in traditionary 
ruts ; in a word, to give the mind the full measure of its 
inhérent strength, not to load it with isolated items of infor- 
mation, — thisis éducation, — this is what e very accomplished 
teacher understands to be éducation. Mr. Rantoul was 
careful to distinguish his admirable définition not only from 

^ New American Cyclopœdia Art Education. 
9 Mémoire, Speecbes, and Writings of Robert Rantoul, Jr.; fk 81. 
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1863.] of PuiUe Education* 7 

that of " gettîng by rote set forms of words, whîch may be 
altogether barreli of profitable fruit," but aiso from that of 
*^ barely storing the memory with the information of facts, 
however extensive and useful." 

Of course, facts, rules, technicalities, knowledge, ail are 
nsed in the process of educatîng ; but they are mainly in- 
struments, net the spécifie object. So the fiirmer uses 
ploughs, and harrows, and scytnes, and reapers ; but hi^ 
object is to bring ont the capabilities of the soil — to garner 
corn and wheat. So facts, rules and technicalities are sim- 
ply the teacher's tools, — tools in the skilfui use of which he 
does the work of educating— draws ont the capabilities of 
human nature, developes and perfects the powers of man. 

As the êecondyomi in the gênerai définition of éducation, 
I ask you to notice, that, as applied to the mind, it assumes 
that the fiwmlties are literally to be drawn out — ^they will 
not corne out of themselves. With rare exceptions, the 
human mind has not what we should call an expansive 
force— a foyce in such a sensé as spontaneoiisli/ to work 
itself into development and power. Intelligence is not like 
a wild flower, that grows best, and sheds the sweetest fra- 
grance, when lefl to itself, to expand and bloom untilled and 
xmwatched ; it is a nursery-plant that reaches its perfection 
and bloom only as it is carèfully fostered, stimulated, and 
protected. 

There are indeed occasional instances in which the human 
faculties do really seem to expand into development and 
power by a momentum wholly their own. Persons so mheà 
need only opportunity, — ana even this, if not brought to 
them, they will create. Neither poverty, imposing upon 
them severe manual toil, nor lack of books, or instructors, 
or the Society and encouragement of cultivated men, can 
repress their native energy. Growth is not simply the 
capability, but the necessity, the law of their being. Ob- 
stacles are crushed, or else converted into helps. The say- 
ing does not apply to them, ^^ Circumstances make the 
man," for luch persons are the masters even of circum- 
stances. Such a person w£is Mendelsson the German phi- 
losopher (not the musical composer) who at the âge of 
«even, mastered the Hebrew language ; whose sole text-book 
in Latin was a translation of Locke's Essay pu the Human 
Understanding, but .which served his purpose; who de- 
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8 The Lack in the Syêtem [Jas* 

formed his person and ruined his constitution, in his almost 
insane dévotion to study ; who when sorely pressed by hun- 
ger, was morQ greedy ror a book than a crust ; who with 
book in hand, sou^ht at the Windows of otlier men's honses, 
the candle-light ne was too poor to purchase for himself; 
and who, throuffh the scholarly and philosophie attainments, 
to whîch his inhérent energy brought him, justly wore the 
title which his countrymen gave him, " the German Socra- 
tes.'* Such a person, too, was Frédéric Doug^ass, whose 
manly ambition not eyen slavery conld repress, but who, 
in spite of the lackof books and teachers, the jealous espî- 
onage of nïasters, nevertheless had the inward force actu- 
ally to steal an éducation,- afterwards adding to the atrocity 
by stealîng himself. It was said by the Great Teacher, 
somewhat in the tone of complaint, that from the time of 
John the Baptist to his own appearing, a certain class took 
the kingdom of heaven by violence. So there are occa- 
sionally persons who take the kingdom of intellect in the 
same way, — who, impelled by an inbom energy that is ab- 
solutely irrépressible, carry the citidal of intellectual empire 
by storm. 

But how extremely occasional are such examples 1 Such 
quality of genius is indeed the rare plant that blooms only 
at intervais of centuries. In the vast prépondérance of 
cases, the human powers are of themselves relatively slug- 
cish, and must be spurred to activity. The love of stuoy . 
is u&ually an acquired taste. Hence the reason of the usual 
extemal appliances to stimulate, to coax, to threaten, I may 
add — çind hardly in metaphor — to whip the indolent powers 
into healthy and sustained growth. ïour whole system of 
school discipline — with its " crédits '' and its " checks," its 
oiFers of promotion, its threats of disgrâce,-^ what else does 
ît signifv if not this, that éducation is litërally a drawing 
out, and often by most laborious and wearisome processes, 
of the human faculties ? The human mind is not a fountàin 
ready to gush forth so soon as éducation shall give it out- 
let ; it is a well deep and motibnless, and éducation is the 
windlass and bucket, which moved by patient toil can alone 
bring forth the living waters. Some of you may think that 
the metaphor would be more to the point, were I to say^ 
that the intellectual wheat will not leap from its cerements 
of chaff, but must be ihreshed out 1 The mind is not elastic 
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in anj snch sensé as to spring to its fîill possible dimensions 
80 soon as the pressure of outward obstacles is remoyed. It 
is more like a pressed and matted cushion, that must be 
whipped into roundness and fulness. Even the good Dr. 
Arnold complained that " with boys at least, the temptations 
of intellect are not comparable to the temptations of dul- 
ness." 

I need nofdwell on the ihird jpomt which I shall ask you 
to note as intégral in the gênerai définition of éducation. It 
is this : True éducation must hâve its instrumentalitiesy and 
thèse systematicallj, statedly, and regularly applied. The 
means of developuig the powers of human nature must 
be prescribed — must hâve a plan — ^must appropriate set 
times — must in,volve determined studies — ^must be pursued 
with an eye single to the spécial object ; and this in contra- 
distinction to the notion, that the means of éducation may be 
trusted to accident, to convenience, to caprice, or to the spur 
of incidental necessity. No doubt there would be some- 
thing of éducation — something of human development — 
were there no such persons as professional teachers, no such 
conveniences as school-houses, no such helps as text-books, 
no such method as a prescribed course of study, and speci- 
fied hours to be devoted to study. The action of mind 
upon mind in the contact of society ; the spur of want, 
stimulating the faculties to procure or invent a supply — ^for 
" necessity is the mother of invention ; " — thèse things, in 
their style, are educating influences ; they do something, in 
a crude way, to draw out thé human mind. Even among 
barbarians, there is something that may properly be called 
éducation ; for the necessities of the external condition must 
stimulate even the barbarous intellect to invent at least rude 
conveniences. Yet a people that does not hâve an educar 
tional institution — a System of measures for htunan culture 
— ^we justly call a barbarous people. 

The fourth point, and in this connection the last that I 
shall name as inhering in true éducation, is, that ail the 
powers of man, physical, intellectual and moral, shall re- 
çoive if not equal attention, at least hirrru/niou» develop- 
ment. I know not whether it be physiologically true, that 
excessive and exclusive mental training tums muscle into 
brain, and on the other hand, that exclusive and excessive 
physical training tums brain into muscle ; but in practical 
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10 The Lach in the System [Jan. 

effect such seems to be the case. Mère students are pro- 
verbially puny in body, and pugîlists are, wîth hardly an 
exception, intellectnally dull. It îs believed that one reason 
whv the blînd acquire such'acnteness in the sensé of touch, 
is that extrême culture draws to this sensé the yitality which 
is proper to, and în other persons is retained by, Ihe sensé of 
sight ; and that the acute vision of the deaf admits of a sim- 
ilar explanation. The différent forces of maïf, finding their 
proper manifestations in his différent powers, may be con- 
centrated în a given faculty, but of course to the détriment 
of ail the other faculties. Thus a person may substantially 
become ail intellect, ail sensibilîty, ail taste, or ail muscle. 
The exclusive culture of the intellect draws the vîtality from 
the moral nature, and he becomes brilliant without heart. 
The exclusive culture of the moral nature, draws the vitality 
from the intellect, and he becomes morbidly conscientious, 
and lacks jadgment. The exclusive culture of the religions 
nature draws the vitality alike from the conscience and the 
intellect, and he becomes a fanatic, with neither intelligence 
nor integrity. In thèse statements I hope not to be con- 
sidered aogmatic ; for I do not claim for them mathematical 
accuracy ; there is, however, enough of truth in them, to war- 
rant the assertion, that it is of extrême importance, that our 
System of éducation provide for the development, in due pro- 
portion, of ail the human powers — that it shall not exclu- 
sively develope a part of thèse powers, absorbîng in thèse 
the vitality that properly belongs to other powers — that it 
shall seek something like an 'equilibrium of human develop- 
ment, avoiding alike the extrêmes of heartless intellectuality, 
irrational moral sensibilîty, and an unintelligent and remorse- 
less fanaticîsm. Therê cannot be a better statement than 
that quotfed from Mr. Rantoul, " a sound mînd in a sound 
body, to fulfil the dictâtes of a sound heart." 

A Word further, in this connection, in regard to the neces- 
sity of educating the moral sensé. We must not be misled 
by the word èenèe into the assumption that in the matter of 
moral culture, there is any analogy between the moral nature 
and the physical sensés. The sensés of sight, hearing and 
touch come to their perfection, not indeed without éduca- 
tion, but without systematic éducation. No one ever heard 
of a school . or a school-master for the spécifie purpose of 
teaching how to see, how to hear, or how to touch. We may 
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say^ thatthe bodily sensés naturally and necessarllj reach 
their development by a force inhering in them. It is 
Dût so with the moral sensé. In order to its full strength 
and power, the conscience, quite as mnch as the intellect, 
needs the most carefol and persistent training. Doubtlesa 
the conscience has a spontaneous vigor ; but the histôry of 
depravity proves that its spontaneous force is not, in the 
majority of persons, equal to the temptations which would 
repress its manifestation. The sosthetical and the musical 
faculties hâve also great spontaneous vigor ; nevertheless 
there are schools of art, and schools of music — schools, too, 
in which the application required is most intense, and 
most trying to the scholar's patience and persévérance ; and 
the existence of schools is a confession, that the native, ex- 
pansive force of the faculty, is iiladequate for its true édu- 
cation — ^its complète and accurate development. In this 
particular, the moral sensé surely has no advai^tage over 
the aesthetic or the musical facultv. In taking the position, 
therefore, that true éducation is the systematic development 
of ail the human faculties, it would be a pemicious mistake 
to présume the moral faculty to be an exception to the 
rule. 

In the outset of thèse remarks, I promîsed to call your 
attention to a defect in our system of public éducation. As 
yet I hâve made no formai statement of what that defect 
is ; but you hâve anticipated my statement. I hâve speci- 
fied four vital particulars in the gênerai idea of true éduca- 
tion. You know that our educational System does not fail 
in respect of the particular first named ; for it distinguishes 
precisely between drawing ou t the mind and merely impart- 
ing information to it, — as practical teachers you are impa- 
tient with those'v^ho do not make this vital distinction. As 
to the second particular, I need not say that our educational 
System distinguishes between presumin^ that the human 
powers must oe drawn ont, and presunun^ that they will 
como ont without being drawn, — as practical teachers you 
hâve even painAil expérience of the reality of this distinc- 
tion. My third point was, that the development of the 
human powers requires systematic, regularly applied instru- 
mentalities; the mère phrase, "our educational System," 
is a récognition of the existence and opération of such in- 
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12 The Laoh in the System [Jan. 

stmmentalitîes,— as practîcal teachera you are the respoïisî- 
blé feature of thèse instrumentalities. The fourth point 
was, that true éducation systematicallj provides for the^ 
development of ail the human faculties-— of the moral not 
less than the intellectual. I think I may saj that herein 
our System of public éducation is radically at fault. And 
herein I find tne great Defect. Our educational System cul- 
tivâtes the intellect but neglects the conscience ; it stimu- 
lâtes thought at the expense, (shall I say ?) of the moral 
sentiments ; it is rearing a génération of shrewd, polished, 
intellectual men and women, but oè a System^ leaves moral- 
ity to take care of itself. I hope the defect is not more 
serions- than this; that our style of éducation does not, in 
some cases, so far absorb the moral yitality as to prove detri- 
mental to good morals. 

I hope not to be understood as denying^ that good moral 
results flow from our public schools. On the contrary, it 
seems to me évident, and what I hâve said in no way pre- 
vents me from acknowledging, that very decided results to 
the advantage of public and private morals, are secured by 
our educational System. I am anxiouô to do fiiU justice to 
this System in this particular, and I shall ask your attention 
to a few points by way of examples. First of ail, it draws 
very many youth from the streets, from places of tempta- 
tion,from contact with scènes of dissipation and even grosser 
vices, and places them where, even if their morals are not 
specially trained, they are at least measurably protected. 
This is indeed a négative good ; it is, nevertheless, a very 
great good. Again, even intellectual study occupies the 
mind, and restrains the imagination ; it is a species of nseM 
îndustry ; and any form of useful industry is a préventive 
of vicions habits. The discipline of the school-room, the 
subordination to useful régulations, the conséquent habits of 
déférence to higher wisdonvand the quickening of the sensé 
of responsibility — ^these considérations are strongly in favor 
of good morals. Most significant of ail, our teachers are, 
with very rare exceptions, men and women of exemplary 
deportment. A person known to be corrupt and corrupt- 
ing could hardly get employment in a Massachusetts publio 
school. The personal influence of the teacher on the afiSao^ 
tiens and the moral susceptibilities of the pupil is greatly to 
ihe advantage of the ptipil's morals. 
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In the article to whîch I hâve alreadj referred, Mr. 
Rantoul gave statistical proof that even intellectual educar 
tîon has unîformly diminished crime. In Scotland, partîc- 
tilarlj, the £dling off in . the nnmber of commitments for 
crime, after the establishment of common schools, has been 
very great,— enough to show that even as a financial con- 
sidération, " éducation is cheaper than ignorance." To the 
same effect are the statistics or Mr. Boutwell, late Secretary 
of thé Board of Education, in the Twenty-Firat Annual 
Report. As a very gênerai rule it is the uneducaled classes 
— tbose who bave not received the benefits of Common 
scbools — who fin our penitentiaries and jails. The words of 
the Chaplain of the Oliio Penitentiary, quoted by Mr. Ran- 
toul, are : " Not only in our prison, but in others, depraved 
appetites and corrupt habits, which Jiave led to the commis- 
sion of crime, are usually found with tlie ignorant, uninform- 
ed, and duller part of mankind. Of the two hundred and 
seventy-six, nearly ail below mediocrity, one hundred and 
seventy-five are grossly ignorant, and in point of éduca- 
tion, scarcely capable of transacting the ordinary business of 
life." The words of a jailer to Leigh Hunt, describing 
his prisoners, were, " Poor ignorant créatures^ >Sïr." ^ 

T^iese facts considered as a proof of the moral resultsof 
Common school éducation, must, however, be received with 
some allowance. Undoubtedly, one reason whv intellectual 
training diminishes the proportion of criminals, is that the 
accomplished evil-doer is cautions — ^his intelligence shows 
him how to évade the penalities of his crime. À large pro- 
portion of prisoners owe their commitment to their stupidity 
as well as to their crime. The educated transgresser too 
often cheats justice. Further, the man of cultivated man- 
ners draws to himself friends, and if detected in guilt, has 
access to skilful counsel ; and amid the labarynths of a 
labored prosecution and defence, usually escapes. I am 
confident, that the great proportion of culprîts would never 
hâve found quarters within prison walls, had they been 
scholars as well as trangressors. Still, after due allowances 
are made^ the facts are substantial proof that a moral influ- 
ence is exerted by the^Common schools ; that the number of 
commitments for crime diminishes with the progress of édu- 
cation, because éducation makes men better as well as more 

9 Mémoire, p. 107. 
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Bkilful. I cheerftJly concède thus much— I rèjoice that the 
fitcts will justify such a concession. 

But notice parlicularly this : The moral benefit growing 
ont of our system of public schools, is but an ineidental^ an 
indirect resuit. The system does not speeificaUt/ provide 
for the moral good ; for the school training can hardly be 
said to hâve this in view. The pupils catch from the disci- 
pline of the school-room, and from the example of the teacher 
much moral good, but they are not speciallt/ taught, are not 
êvedally {rained into good morals. It happenSy and most 
K>rtunately happens, tliat the moral faculty is in some meas- 
ure quickened under the influences of tne school ; but it 
cannot be said that it is any part of the prescribed business 
of the school to educate the moral iaculty. And Mr. Ran- 
toul, notwithstanding his facts, makes substantially the same 
statement. Having said that the basis of a good conscience 
is due ^^ to a moral éducation/' he adds : 

" For the purpoâes of such an éducation . . . our com- 
mon schools are, as yet, lamentably déficient The virtu* 
ous impulses wÛch swell the heart of this great nation were 
hardly implanted there. The schools hâve donc much for 
the intellect, fumislling the rudiments of knowledge, which 
their pupils hâve improved afterwards. IncUrectlpy they 
hâve aone much fo^ sound morals, because ail good learning 
bas a wholesome influence ; but their direct action upon 
moral character has never been ail that it should be. Pa- 
rental instruction and guidance bave formed the hearts of 
this génération ; and where thèse bave been wanting, youth 
hâve been left to the sport of accidentai circumstances." * 

This extract was written in 1888 ; it is, however, equally 
applicable to the circumstances of the présent time. 

It is true, that good morals are none the less precious, 
because they do not come as the resuit of systematic pur- 
pose. Come in what way they will, they are tobe gratefiiUv 
welcomed. But does the indirect method, if a method it 
can be called, accomplish enough ? Are we satisfied with the 
amount of moral culture which, it seems, happensf I need 
not formally answer such questions. It is ah admitted fact, 
that the moral faculty admits of systematic and spécial train- 
ing, quite as much as does the intellect. Christianity itself, 
as a reforming power, is predicated of this fact. We call a 

9 Memoiis. p. 95. 
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people barbarons tbat is satisfied with indirect and unpre^ 
scribed résulta in intellectual training — ^that does not hâve 
its edacational institution for intellectual culture. Is not 
the systematic culture of the heart, the affections, tbe con-* 
science, as something over and abova an accidentai culture, 
at least equaliy as important as intellectual training ? And 
if those are barbarians wbo &il to provide systematic édu- 
cation for the head, are we any the less barbarians while we 
n^lect to provide systematic éducation for the heart ? 

Leaving now, for a moment, the System of common 
•chools, need I ask, is there elsewhere anything like a sys* 
tematic prescribed course of moral éducation — anything at 
ail worthy being styled an institution ? If so, I ask, Where ? 
and écho answers, Where ? The nearest approach to it is 
the Sunday Sohool. I am a believer in Sunday Schools— 
I think them useftd — would give to them ail the influence I 
can exert, however much or little. But as a means of 
moral culture they are necessarily very defective and very 
limited in their emciency. First of ail, thev are designea 
to teach children the religions opinions of their parents, 
quite as niuch as to train them to the love and practice 
of simple morality. Not that this is itself a defect ; on 
the contrary, I think it commendable ; the parent who 
will not teach his child to believe as he believes, sim- 
ply gives proof that he has no faith in the value of what he 
believes — ^in short, gives proof that he is insincere in his 
professions of belief. Nevertheless, teaching religious opin- 
ions, however commendable, is not teaching, at least directly^ 
morality. Then the children in Sunday Schools are under 
very little discipline; their teachers seldom hâve verr 
spécial^ qualifications ; and the time appropriated to sucn 
schoollng, is little more than an hour a week. Plainly, it 
would be absurd to claim for the Sunday School that it is 
anything like an institution for moral culture. 

And yet the Sunday School is ail we hâve for the pul> 
lie éducation of the moral nature of the young. Go into the 
humblest New England village, and there you find the 
school-house, and the text-bo<£s, and the person, more or 
less qualifîed, whose assigned task it is to develope the youth* 
fui intellect. But where do you find a building, or any 
npecific convenience for heart culture ? Where do you find 
the person qualified, specially employed and paia, to call 
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forth and strengthen yonthfiil affections, to educate and 
bring into authority the conscience, to establish the tender 
heart in the principles of rectitude, to give the joung soûl a 
judicious and accurate start in the pathway that leads to 
Christian manhood? 

In saying this I am not overlooking or underratîng the 
moral influence of the Christian home. Surely, there is po- 
tency for good in the counsels, and more especially the ex- 
ample of Christian parents ; also in the contact with the 
go(Ki in every community, the mère touch of whose gar- 
ments is quickening of virtue. My point is, that in ail this 
there is nothing approaching the précision and the efficiency 
of systematic moral culture— nothing that rises to the dig- 
nity and magnitude of an institution. Even in the sphère 
of intellectual culture, effective influences come from the 
same sources. The intelligent home, the example of culti- 
vated minds, the daily contact with educated men, ail are do- 
ing much for the cause of intellectual éducation. But the 
great system of public schools, with its men and women 
specially qualified for the work of educating — this is extra, 
80 much over and above what cornes from the house-hold, 
and the intercourse of society. And my complaint is, that 
this extra means for educating the intellect — this public 
educational system has no counterpart in the sphère of 
morals. 

I can but think that the public mind has as yet failed to 
reach profound views conceming the relations of intelligence 
and morality. At ail events, it acts upon palpable fallacies 
as to thèse relations. Unconsciously it may be, yet not the 
less actuaUy it assumes a connection between the intellect 
and the conscience that has no existence. I will hère specify 
two particulars. 

First^ it seems to be assumed that.whatever developes the 
intellect must by the same act develope the moral nature ; 
that the connection between the two faculties is organic, 
and in such a sensé, that if the one be stirred, the other 
must feel the impulse ; — a connection somewhat like that 
which an Apostle says exists among the members of the 
physical body, whereby if one member suffers ail the other 
members suner with it, and if one member be honored, ail 
the oûiev members rejoice with it £yen Mr. Rantoul 
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seems to conntenance snch an assumption when he some- 
what rhetorîcaliy puts the question, " Were it not blasphemy 
against the God of truth to doubt, that the illumination of 
the intellect with the radiance of wisdom, infuêeè into the 
heart the love of virtue ? " Possibly, however, he would 
hâve defined the phrase " radiance of wisdom," so as to em- 
brace moral as well as intellectual ideas. 

But what warrant is there in fact for assnming this prac- 
tical connection between the intellectual and the moral fac- 
nlties? What ground is there for assnpiing, that the 
training of tl\e intellect quickens the sensé of rectitude any 
more than the sensé of music, or the poetical sensibility ? 
Is it your expérience that assiduous application to geography, 
to arithmetic, to grammar, brings out the &cultj for smging ? 
Does it not quite as freauently happen, that the best singer 
in jour school is your aullest pupil ? I hâve conceded that 
application to intellectual studies, in some measure, draws 
tne mind away from corruptîng influences ; but that is not 
conceding that such application directly acte upon the moral 
susceptibilities. In fact, — as with our eyes open we can but 
see, — ^intellectual training no more makes saints, than it 
makes musicians. 

The second assumption on which the public mind seems 
to act, is that even though intellectud éducation be not 
precisely équivalent to moral éducation, it is nevertheless 
a verv good substitute for it. Sometimes tliis notion comes in 
the shape of a theory, as follows : Man is haturally a selfish 
being, and he always does the thing that he thinks will bè 
of the most advantage to him, or bring to him the most 
happiness. If he commits a crime it is because he thinks 
the crime will serve him better than the opposite virtue. 
But in ^is he makes a mistake. His crime is simply a 
blunder, the blunder of ignorance ; for " honesty is the best 
policy." Now éducation, by sharpening the intellect, en- 
ables a man to see, that it is to his advantage to do right, 
and to his disadvantage to do wrong ; and as men always 
do what they see is most for their advantage, the more 
intellectual éducation he receives the more certain he is to 
do that which is right. 

Now as respects this very flattering theory, two thîngs 
are to be said. In the first place, it is inherently absurd — 
it is self-contradictory. Honesty is not policy at ail, for 
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honesty is a moral principle, and policy is a ftelfish expédi- 
ent. Undoubtedlj, ail tnings considered, and in the long 
mn, honestj is on the same side with policy ; but in beinff 
honesty, it is wholly distinct from policy. When a man af 
fects to do right because be sees it will be for his advantage 
to do riçht, the very motive destroys the moral quality of 
his condact. To do that which is morally right, a man 
must act from the pure love of right without regard to the 
Personal conseauences. 

In the secona place, the theory proves decidedlv too much ; 
for ïf tme it must foUow, and without the possibility of ex- 
ception, that intelligent men will always be moral men, and 
that immoral men will alwaya be ignorant men. Is this the 
actual &ct ? Are men of impérial intelligence always saints ? 
^Are the depraved always among the unlettered and the ig* 
norant ? The mère putting of the question is perhaps sum* 
cient to expose the fallacy, the gross faUacy of the theory ; 
yet history is so emphatic and so instructive on the point, 
that I cannot wholly pass by its testimony. 

The Augustan âge, m which flourished Cicero, Virgil and 
Horace, is celebrated in the calendar as the epoch of Rome's 
intellectual greatness ; wit, éloquence and philosophy were 
then culminating in a blaze of glory ; and the bîenefits of 
intellectual culture were very widely disseminated. Yet 
this âge of intellectual empire is hardly less distinguished for 
its levity, its aln^t utter lack of the ordinary virtues, its 
very deep and wide-spread denravity, — and this, too, among 
the nobles, distinctively the educated classes. The horrible 
State of depravity described by the Apostle Paul in the first 
chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, pertains to the geneiv 
ation almost immediately succeeding the Augustan splendor 
«-»a ceneration that should bave felt the moral benefits of 
intellectual cultuie, were such culture a substitute for moral 
training. The disgusting social vices which provoked tho 
Satires of Juvenal, belonced to the âge not of Éome's ignor- 
ance, but of Rome's intelligence. 

In the Biblical Repository for October, 1848, the Rev. 
Albert Smith makes the following statements-— each of which 
he sustains with proofs but too conclusive, as follows : 

^^ 1. At the time when the (Roman) people were most 
deeply sunk in vice, there was more knowled^e in 'the nac 
tion, and this knowledge was more widely ai£Fused, than 
ever before ; " ^^ 2. Education at Rome ftmrâhedju) secur- 
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îty to vîrtue ; " " 8. There is no reason to belîeve that 
the détérioration of public morale, and tbe fidl of the em^ 
pire, woold hâve been prevented by any (not religions) 
6cheme of éducation." He adds : " Hfad patriotism in- 
creased in stren^h as éducation was improved in its char- 
acter and extended in its influence ; had the more gênerai 
prevalence of morality gone hand in hand with the difiusion 
of knowledge among the people ; such an inference might 
hâve some degree of plausibility. But the truth is just the 
reverse. For the striking fact which we m^ observe in 
the history of Athens is true also of Rome. The period of 
morality was the period of comçaratively little intellectual 
cnltivation ; while knowledge, cnme and political insecurity 
are found to hâve been co-eval." * 

To the objection that éducation at Rome was never gên- 
erai among Ûie people, the same writer replies : 

" Whatever may be said of the mass of the Roman people, 
ît cannot be maintained that the higher ranks were not weU 
educated. Were they virtuous in proportion to their cnlti- 
vation ? Was the line of division between the educated and 
the uneducated not only intellectual but moral, so that 
the virtue and good princîple were on ono side, the immor- 
ality and crime, for the most part, on the other ? Thîs 
was not the fact. Vice reîgned alike among .the educated 
and the uneducated. It asserted its empire over high and 
low, over the polîshed courtier no less than the untutored 
peasant." • 

A writer in the Westminiêter Review for October, 1854, 
saddens his reader by the seeming conclusîveness of his 
proofe of the startling proposition, that in the early times, 
Knowledge was usually accompanied with depravity, and 
ignorance with virtue I When a profound philosophy took 
me place of a puérile superstition, the people were uni- 
formly corrupted. The âge of faith, faith in trivialities so 
^ross, and absurdities so palpable as to move the scom of 
tne philosopher, was the âge of iron virtue. The âge of 
philosophy, and a philosophy so profound that it still holds 
Its place in the world's esteem, was the* âge of scepticism 
and sîn. The sententious and paradoxical commentary of 
the writer is : " Truth entered, and virtue died." ' 

s Art. Cfaartcter and Theology of the Later Romans, p. 851. 
^ Ibid, p, 34a 7 Art* Uistorj : its Use and Meaning, p. 295. 
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The brightest name in the philosophie annals of English 
literatnre is Franeis Bacon, after Shakespeare, perhaps the 
chief pride of the English people. Comprehensive and 
capacious in intellect, without rival or second ; erudite be- 
vond the wise men of his génération; sagacious in distinguish- 
mg the subtleties of thoaght ; luxurient in wit | the real 
founder of ail modem Systems of philosophy ; — if knowledge, 
if culture, if intellectual capacitv, is a substitute for moral 
excellence. Lord Bacon must, of ail men, hâve been a saint. 
And yet if you believe Macaulay, you must accept as ap- 
plied to him the satiric verse of Pope, — 

''The wisest, brightest, mtanut of mankînd." 

The throes of the French Révolution sent many brilliant 
intellects to the surface of events, intellects that hâve léft 
their marks on the succeeding destiny of their nation ; and 
oif thèse, the greatest by far, the môst impérial, the* most 
far-sighted, was the orator Mirabeau ; in the Constituent 
.Assembly of twelve hundred, literally a ruling ôpirit ; in 
the quaint words of Carlyle, " by fer the notablest sinele 
élément there ; none like to him, or second to him." Yet 
this man of capacious intellect and resistless éloquence, was 
stained with nearlv every social vice. In his private life 
he was alike devoid of virtue and shame. 

Seldom has intellect, wit, culture, and literary skill shown 
more conspicuously than in the âge immedîately preceding 
the French Révolution. The galaxy of brilliants known 
as the Encyclopaedists^ — ^in which Voltaire and Rossean 
were the Icading stars — made for France an Augustan âge; 
Yet never were men more destitute of moral sensibility, 
more obtuse as to the fundamental distinctions between 
right and wrong, and, aS a class, less exemplary in the gên- 
erai ténor and conduct of the daily life. 

Of the four Georges of the Royal House of Hanover the 
first three were stupid. George the Fourth was a man of 
capacity and intellectual accomplishments ; yet he exceeded 
his predecessors in his depravity, in just about the same 
degree as in his attainments. Never was there a more heart- 
less, unprincipled wretch than the so-stvled " First Gentle- 
man of Europe." Mr. Thackeray brings a climax of 
depreciative epithets to -a point, by calling him a " hog I " 

In the same paragraph in which Lord Mahon, in his flis- 
tory of England, attributes the prevalence of drinking and 
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gamîng, in the early part of the eîffhteenth century, to the 
neglect of éducation, ne give? the followhig example which 
surely cannot be attributed to ignorance : " Lord Eldon 
assured me, that he had seen at Oxford, a Doctor of Divin- 
îty whom he knew, so far the worse for a convivial enter- 
tainment, that he was unable to walk home without leanîng 
for support with his hand upon the walls ; but having, by 
some accident, staggered to the rotunda of the Radclirfe 
Library, which was not as yet protected by a railing, he 
contînued to go round and round,, wondenng at the un- 
wonted length of the street, untîi some friend — perhaps the 
future Chancelier himself— relieved him of hb embarrass- 
ment, and set him on his way.'' ' 

You that are familiar with the history of our American 
Congress will hardly need examples drawn from other coun- 
tries and earlier times, in proof that intellectual eminence is 
not necessarily accompanied with moral excellence. Long 
was it the reproach of our nation, that our highest législa- 
tive halls should be the scène of ruffian audacity, brutal 
violence, revolting speech, and ail the usual manifestations 
of depraved character. You might search in the purlieus of 
vice in great cities in vain, for more unwonted violations of 
the simplest rules of morality, than those which hâve made 
our Congress a hissing and a byword, especially with those 
who would therein see an illustration of the demoralizing 
tendencies of republican institutions. But our American 
Congress was never thought to lack intelligence. Its intel- 
lectual pre-eminence has extorted confession in ail countries. 
Oratory, learning, and great natural ability hâve almost 
uniformly adomed both houses of the National législature, 
There has been intelligence enough there to hâve made 
Congress a model of ail the virtues, were intelligence in any 
practical sensé, a substitute for moral training. 

The feature which is chiefly significant in mese conspicu- 
ous examples of intellîçence combined with depravitv, is, 
that they very generaUy represent the great body of the 
people, and are an illustration of the fect that among the 
people themselves, intellect is ahead of conscience — ^intelli- 
gence ahead of morality. The French EncyclopaBdists, 
ror example, were représentatives of the ^French people— a 

8 Vol. tii. p. aw. 
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proof that with the great public, head culture did not în- 
volve heart-culture, nor prove to be a substitute for it. 
And in the same respect, there can be no doubt, that our 
Congress bas fidrly represented the American people. 
When a Congressman from the South- West was reproved 
for his dissipated habits, and reminded that his conduct dis- 
graced his constituents, he retorted with as much truth as 
wit, that in no other thing did he " so correctly represent 
his constituents, as in being drunk two-thirds of the time !" 

In the moral and intellectual wôrld as in the physical, we 
reap what we sow. If you scatter only red-top you do not 
expect clover. You do not look for wheat where you bave 
planted corn. Sow to the intellect and your harvest shall 
correspond — there wîll be a quîckening of the thinking 
powers, in some degree a polished address, and a certain 
quality of attractive accomplishmeift. But if you would 
bave a harvest of sterling virtue, — a hundred or even sixty 
fold in the fruits of righteousness, — ^you must sow to the 
heart — must train the affections, and educate the conscience 
in the noblest of ail arts, the art of being good and doing 
good. 

No doubt there îs something refining in éducation, how- 
ever exclusively intellectual. But vice may lose much of 
its coarseness, and be none the less^vice, none the less pro- 
lific of evil. The usually philosophie judgment of Edmund 
Burke was warped when he gave the sanction of his charm- 
ing rhetoric to Ûie doctrine, that vice loses " half its evil by 
losing ail its grossness." On the contrary, vice presenting 
itself in the garb of polished manners, and speaking in the 
accents of an insinuating address, instead of losing half its 
evil, onlv gains power for greater mischief. In the rude- 
ness and grossness of untutored manners, it may only dis- 
gust and repel. But set off with scholarly blandish'ments 
it the more surely fascinâtes and ensnares its victim. 
The habituai drunkard is loathsome, and his example is a 
waming ; it is the genteel tipler that misleads the young to 
their ruin. 

In the Twenty-First Annual Report — ^already alluded to 
— Mr. Boutwell thought it worth his while to argue the 
three foUowing questions : " 1. Is ail éducation demoralis- 
inc ? 2. Is the^ particular éducation given in the public 
schools unfavorable to the morals of the pupils, and conse* 
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quently, to the moralitj of the commmiîty ? 3. Is the 
public school System as a System, in itself necessarily cor- 
rupting ? " In each case he argues the négative, and with 
great success ; but the mère fiict tbat so practical an obser- 
ver as the late Secretary should even entertain such ques- 
tions, is presumptive proof that something plausible may be 
said on the other side— an acknowledgment, ""indeed, that 
the good moral influence of our-^ public schools, though a 
fact easily proved, is not a self-evident fact. Such men as 
Mr. Botttwell do^not waste ink and paper in attempting to 
prove that 2 added to 2 make 4. 

In that remarkable work, " Hîstory of Civilizatîon in 
England," in which the defects and the merits are alike pre- 
sented on a gigantic scale, the late Henry Thomas Buckle 
makes the foUowing statement : 

" There is, unquestionably, nothîng to be found in the 
world which has undergone so lîttle change as those great 
dogmas of which moral Systems are composed. To do good to 
others ; to sacrifice for their benefit your own wishes ; to 
love your neighbor as yourself; to forgîve your enemies ; 
to restrain your passions ; to honor your parents ; to 
respect those who are set over you ; thèse, and a few 
others, are the sole essentials of morals ; but they hâve been 
known for thousands of years, and not one jot or tittle has 
been added to them by ail the sermons, homilies and text- 
books which moralists and theologians hâve been able to 
produce." ® 

The appearance of this statement was the occasion of an 
extraordmary convulsion in the moral and religions commu- 
nity ; even the "pondérons " JReviews foamed with excep- 
tions and criticism. And whv was this ? Not because the 
statement, as matter of fact, is untrue, for in the sensé in 
^ which its author made it, it is demonstrably correct. He 
indeed omits to name among the essentials of morals, what 
Christian moralists regard as the chief essential — that which 
gives potency to ail others — the direct action of the Holy 
Spirit on thé^uman soûl. But in this omission, Mr. Buckle 
was not singular. Most historians and moralists are equally 
as obtuse in detecting the divine élément in the causes of 
human progress. And an omission which the public are 
accustomed to tolerate in others, would not shock them in 
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the case of Mr. Buckle. It was not then his statement of 
fiuîts that so disjturbed the reading world ; ît was the infeiv 
ence he drew from the facts. And hîs înference was, that 
the intellectual élément is of more hnportance tban the 
moral élément — ^is productive of more good, and should 
therefore be the more carefiilly and laboriously educated. 
And he adds : 

** The conséquence îs, that although moral excellence is 
more amiable, and to most persons more attractiye, than 
intellectual excellence, still, ît must be confessed that, look- 
ing at ulterior results, it is far less active, less permanent, 
and as I shall prove, less productive of real good. Again : 
** The more deeply we penetrate into this question, the more 
clearly shall we see the superiority of intellectual acquisi- 
tions over moral feeling." ^® 

Now I certainly believe — ^what I must not now take tîme 
to prove — that Mr. Buckle's inference is unwarranted, 
that his reasoning is shallow and heartless.\ But I must 
say, that the communîty generally has little rîght to com- 
plain, for in the matter of systematic éducation, it acts upon 
the correctnesB of his theory. Why should the public take 
fright when Mr. Buckle substantiaïly tells them, that their 
course in the matter of public éducation is right ? But, as 
is often seen, no virtue is so rare as consistency. The sen- 
sitiveness of the public in this particular instance is instruc- 
tive — it is an instinctive acknowledgcment of what I hâve 
termed the Great Defect in our educational System. 

It is certainly occasion for deep regret, that in a land 
professedly Christian, our schools cannot be made the effi- 
cient means of Christian edrfcation. The youth of the land 
ought to be trained in the essentials of Christian morality ; 
and this, too, not simply by fiimiliarizing the yoi^thful mind 
with isolated precepts, such as Mr. Buckle and historians 
generally regiud as being the substance of moral attain- 
ment ; but by bringing to bear upon their tender susceptî- 
bilities that Spirit wmch is distinctivelv divipe — ^the spirit 
which is above ail precepts, and which alone gives to them 
potency or character. The statute wisely prohibits secta- 
rianism in the public schools. This is a point respectîng 
which parents and committees are usually sensîtive ; and it 
is certain that teachers, and authors of text-books, are care- 
ful not to ofifend in this particulttt by even the appearance 
loibid. pp. 131, % ,^^,^^, ,^ Google 
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of evil. It bas, however, seemed to me, that în our anxietj 
to avoid the abuse of Christianity, we hâve systematicallv 
excluded ourselves irom its u%e. Is it practically so difficaft 
to make this important distinction ? Can we not distinguish 
between the Christian spirit, which we ail profess to ac- 
knowledge as the great essential of morality, and the theo- 
logical opinions which in varions crepds and professions of 
fidth, are connected wîth that spirit ? The truth is, our 
schools are simply on a level with the public morality ; 
whereas tbey should, as sources of moral power, rise above 
and lead the public. To attain this high position, they must 
practically as well as theoretically, recognize thàt Christian 
spirit and law which we ail acknowledge to be higher than 
the community, — to which we nominally, at least, confess 
allegiance. 1 repeat, in a Christian land, the System of 
pubuc éducation ought to be a Christian institution. 

In conclusion let me say, that the views now presented, 
need not discourage you as professional teachers, eveu 
though you accept them as true ; for with your indirect op- 
portunities for moral culture, to which I bave taken pains 
to do full justice, the average effects of your fidelity must 
be favorable to virtue as well as to intelligence, even though 
it be in a much less degree. Let thèse views, however, 
provided they commend themselves to your judgment, stim- 
ulate you to make the most of your position, to advance the 
moral as well as the intellectual well being of the youth en- 
trusted to your professional care. But I do not forget that 
you are men and women, as well as teachers, and, as such, 
must feel an interest in whatever is honestly attempted to 
secure a higher idéal of public éducation. Ceftainly, it 
wOuld be occasion of personal satisfaction on my part, could 
I think that àny word of mine, acting on the mina and heart of 
any hearer, will tend, even in the humblest degree, to cre- 
ate a deeper sensé of the claims of the moral nature ; to 
hasten that change of public sentiment and policy, which 
"vrill provide for 3ie systematic moral as well as intellectual 
training of youth- ; to usher in that brighter day, in which 
the System of Common schools will rest on the true Chris- 
tian basis, and be in spirit, purpose, and resuit, — and in the 
most catholic sensé of the word — a Christian Institution, a 
living fountain not alone of high intelligence, but, in at least 
an equal.degree, of pure morJity. ^.^.^^^ ,,<e&C%Ie 
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Art. il 
Eloquence^ iU Principles. 

Is there anything so commanding, so grand, as that the elofjuence of 
oaan should direct the inclinations of the people, the consciences of 
jadges, and the majesty of étudies ?—C»cero. 

When public bodies are to be addressed on momentoas occiasions, 
when great interests are at stake, and strong passions excited, notbing 
îs valuable in speech, farther than it is connected with high intellec- 
tural and moral endo^ments. Clearness, force and earnestness are the 
qualities which produce conviction. True éloquence, indeed, does not 
consist in speech. It cannot be brought from far. Labor and learning 
may toil for it, bat they will toil în vain. Words and phrases may M 
marshalled în everv way, but they connot compass it. It must exist ia 
the man, in the subjec^ and in the occasion. — Webster. 

Mant are the definîtîons gîven of éloquence. One îs 
that it is ^^ the expression of strong émotion so as to excite 
like émotions in others.'* There are two kinds of éloquence. 
** The highest order flows directly from the soûl and from a 
perennial and prolific fountain. Its current îs incessant and 
irrésistible, and if opposed for a moment, it accumulâtes its 
own chafing mass, and will inevitably crush the obstacles by 
which it is impéded. The other multiplies its délicate 
threads aroùnd its object, betrajing him into the meshes of 
a skilful net, by the fascination of a look, in the mean time 
strengthening every tiny bond till the victim is secured or 
tortured to death by a thousand m^lignant stings." It îs 
diiBcult to define that strangely mystic influence that per- 
Tades, commands and guides an impressible soûl. We may 
eay that éloquence is a kindred art with poetry. Both are 
the language of exalted passion, and that which character- 
izes the one also constitutes the peculiar charm of the other. 
Not that our comparison is complète or our parallel perfect ; 
for the essence of poetry is the heavtjful^ while the manifesta- 
tion, as the embodiment of éloquence, is the mblime. We 
know that ail poetry is not characterized by beauty, that 
much of verse is marked by tUe heroic and the sublime ; but 
cases of this nature are an exception to the rule, for beauty 
rather than suiblimity distinguisnes verse from prose. Where- 
în, therefore, a poem partakes c^ the beautiful and the sublime 
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it may be likened to true éloquence. But there is a diffeiv 
ence ; for while poetry décorâtes her person and garlanda 
her beauteons form with verse, éloquence assumes still no- 
bler proportions, looks forth on more kingly prospects, 
sways the sceptre of a more régal power, and commands a 
subumer and fireer expression. Hers is an energy still more 
comprebensîve, a more unlimited range, an influence un- 
txammeled ; and wbilst she displays a beautj less adomed 
tban the poetic art, it is not less but more expressive. 

Eloquence and poetry therefore differ, if a différence be 
granted, chiefly, if not whoUy, in their apparel, Now if 
this be so, then it foUows tliat in every great orâtion we 
diould look for a poem, not, indeed, exprewed in yerse, not 
embodied in numbers, but awaiting the rhythm and car ^ 
dence of song that shall murmur its sweet music as it flowa 
along. Take up any great oration ^ f ancielit or of modem 
times, and you shall find the same fervor and exalted enthu- 
siasm, the like exalted passion, equal '^ pictured thonght," 
not less félicitions and harmonious diction, not less resplen-* 
dent glow of imagination — ^in a word, ail the charactenstics 
of a grand poem I Nor is this strange, for the two kingdoms 
join ; the realms touch each other, and theirs is one law, 
one govemment, one sceptre, pnô crown, What is élo- 
quence but the pictured speech ofpoetry and prose? An 
orator^ ihen^ in ihe mo$t exaUed smse is a poet aho. He 
may not hâve written a single line, nor uttered a sentiment 
with such a thought or désire, melodious verse and rhythmio 
numbers may be strangers to his ear, yet he unconscioudy 
paints by the poet's eye and the pœt's vision those shapes of 
grandeur and forms of beauty struck ont by his fancy or 
arising from his imagination, Without knowing it the onir 
tor stands as the poet's idéal I 

It is true that a like perfection is seldom discoverable in 
the same person, Orators and poets stand forth to the world 
as ^ distinct class. And yet, we need hardly say that there 
bave been those who hâve strangely united thèse two gifts, 
We instance the names of Cicero and'Sheridan, of Curran 
and Burke, Even tha grave and profound Webster did not 
disdain invoking the muse, and dnnking in from her inspi- 
ration in his moments of lettered ease. Webster was a 
poet I The capacity to enjoy, however, does not confer tho 
capacity to prôducOt Ana yet, no trulj éloquent man, as 
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we conceive, can be insensible to the charms of loftîest verse. 
Such mînds must intensely enjoy the sweet flow and music 
of numbers, the m*and ideals, the graceful and beauteous 
images, the félicitions diction, the tender sentiment or im- 
passioned feelîng of the poet, We grant that fluent and 
ready speakers may not enjoy the muses, nor perceive the 
beanties, nor drînk in the harmonies of the poetic art ; but 
fluency and readiness of speech, the gîft of utterance alone, 
by no means constitute éloquence — any more than mère 
b^bbling confers a claim to the wisdom of speech. 

Eloquence is an art -which cannot be acquired in tjie 
schools ; " labor and leaming may toil for it but they will 
toil in vain ; words an'd phrases may be marshalled in every 
way, but they cannot compass it ; it must exist in the man, 
in the subject, and in the occasion : " so says one of the 
most illustrions examples of what nature can accomplish for 
an orator. No ; the schools cannot teach it, for they are 
without the genius and inspiration which gîve it wîng on its 
heavenward way. Eloquence cannot be imparted by any 
^stem of instruction, however carefiil, curions or complète. 
We are never to forget that, " it must exist in the man, in 
the subject, and in thé occasion." 

The professed elocutionist may do something towards it. 
He may impart the grâces of manner, and the accomplish- 
ments of speech ; he may make the intonations smooth, the 
ntterance Ânished and complète so far as rules and institutes 
may go ; but the shape that has come from liis hand îs after 
ail cold, dead marble — ^no heart beats beneath the ribs, no 
light shines in the eye, no color mantles the cheek — ^a statue, 
if you please, of noble or of gracefiil proportions, but dead. 
The elocutionist cannot inspire the soûl with that impas- 
sioned fervor which impresses and sways the multitude, and 
without which ail déclamation is vain, a bauble, an empty 
ghow. 

The masses of men bow to no energy not greater than 
their own, and when a speaker's is less than theirs, he not 
only fails to excite any deeper émotion than possesses him- 
self, but sinks to the low level of an exhibiter of practical 
attitudes and mechanical grâces. Eloquence is the gift of 
nature — agréât mother of us aU ; and, in the last analysis, of 
orators as of poets it may be said, that they " are bom, not 
made." First of ail, there must be a natural endowment, 
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tiie oratoric soûl and éloquent spirit must be there, or the 
nameless and mystîc grâce and power of expression are for- 
ever wanting — a want whîch no art can supply. We 
grant that art does wonders ; she takes the rough material 
m the quany of genîus and by the application and study 
she alone can confer, the orator shall appear perfect in 
'speech and action. But the factUty must exist, and then 
the capacUy can be fostered and cultivated — ^not other- 
"wise. 

Demosthenes is the example of what may be accomplished 
by labor and persévérance ; but the great Athenian posses- 
sed the faculty, the power, the divine afflatius ; he was élo- 
quent by nature ; the présence dwelt within bim and needed 
but to be evoked. ,; 

His defects were chiefly physîcal, and he was an orator 
in spite of them. It was a consciousness of his wonderful 
powers which gave him an assurance of his final success. 
Eloquence is not the response of the intellect ;, it is the 
voice of the h^art, sometimes the suppressed utterance of the 
émotions ; oftener the outbtirst of thèse. It springs from 
deep feelîng, and the occasion must bring it forth. It is the 
sum total of the faculties and powers ; the whole soûl of the 
whole man can alone give* it force and expression. It is 
something bom of the energy which the looks, tones, fila- 
tures — ^alî supply. Earnestness is the indispensable condi- 
tion of éloquence. 

To be éloquent, a man must be in eamest. He may not 
be éloquent if he be this, but he cannot be éloquent without 
it. He must bring every fiiculty and power to bear 
upon himself and upon his subject ; he must be in eamest 
from " head to foot ; *' évery want, thought, intent, désire, 
must be focalized and brougïit to bear, if he would be truly 
éloquent. His soûl must be m his accents, modulate his tones, 
control his speech, inspire his thought, inform every feature. 
It must speaJc with aaded tongues and voices — dumb yet 
living orators — as were Caesar's wounds in the Senate-house 
at Rome. It must be read in the eye, heard on the tongue, ' 
and legible in every feature. 

In deep and earnest feeling alone is the magie that shall 
touch the heart. The intellect in vain assays this strange 

Îower ; she may strike the chorded strings of this new lyre 
at no music shall respond, no anthems of grandeur and 
vol.. XX. 8 ^.^.^.^^^ ^^ Google 
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glory shall be lifted up, no strains of grâce and beantj sball 
De arawn forth^ the neart must speak, the émotions pro- 
nounce their thrilling appeal, and tnen not even Memnon's 
lips shall break into such mèlodj and loye* Simulated 
feeling will not do ; the tears must be real, and not only 
fill the eyes but flow from the heart, Curran was fer infe- 
rior în scope of mind, in breadth of compréhension, in phil- 
osophie grasp, to Burke, but he was the greater orator ; he 
.reached the sympathies of the masses ; ne was master of 
human nature ; ^^ he knew what was in man," and, addres- 
sing himself, he reached mankind. The impression made 
by a speech at the moment of delivering is the principal 
thing. Not how an oration reads but how it sounds, not 
expression but impression constitutes a force and power in 
the soûl. Such onlj is a test of its worth as an éloquent 
effort. Indeed, manj of the most eminent orators feil to 
leave a distinct impression upon the mind afker their words 
haye died away. While they speak, we are ail eye and 
ear, and haye neither time nor inclination to criticize beau- 
ties or defe^ts. We are carried away as by a whirlwind, 
and do not recoyer ourselyes till the orator's yoice and words 
are perished. And this is the secret of true éloquence and 
of eyery great orator's art ;-^that we become absorbed in 
him and in his subject so that welose ail control of ourselyes ; 
that we not only obey his slightest nod and gentlest as well as 
most imperious command, but that we loye to haye it so ; 
and like the fond wîfe, find our greatest happiness and 
largest joy in our complète absorption in another. • Thii 
forgetting himself^ too, in his subject, making his theipe the 
one controlling force and power withhx himself and upon 
ôther? — ^this is " working in the oratoric armor lU^e a god I '* 
Great orators are magicians, and whateyer they eyoke 
responds ; vrizards and their incantations can neither be re- 
sisted nor oyercome. Patrick Henry, "the forest-boru 
Demosthenes," was one of thèse great masters of the human 
heart. He fiwcinated by the witchery of bis spell the graves! 
and most thoughtftd minds ; ^but greatest of orators in his 
day and génération, his mental opérations were too transient 
for the highest oratorical effect, Men of this class may 
announce no new nor striking truths, but they are masters 
of deep émotion and strong ieeling, are of large and active 
sympathies, and when they speak their words are winged 
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vritli an inspiration ail their own. Metaphysics, phlloso- 
phy op pedantiy, elther or aJl of thèse combined do not con- 
stitate an orator ; nay, oratj^ or éloquence is impossible 
yrhere they sway and control the man. Cleamess as well 
as force and directness — ^thongfats and words level to the 
capacity and compréhension of the most Illlterate as well as 
the most leamed and profound, — thèse award the orator his 
deathless famé. 

As to the manner of an oratoç, we may only hope to do. 
away with erroneous»vIews and conceptions, but it îs stlU 
more dlfficnlt to give hints upon a correct and successful 
mode of delîvery. The Grecian master of éloquence, when 
asked for the first requirement and demand of an orator, 
pronounced ** delîvery " or " action " as the first, second 
and third indispensable requlslte of his great art. And hère 
imfortunate mistakes may be made, especially by beginners 
and aspirants. Demosthenes did not mean, by delîvery, 
mère perfection in the knowledge of gesticulations, of tne 
use of the features and of the organs of the body ; he was 
not thinking of a rigld adhérence to forms ; but rather of 
that assnrra and ptdpable évidence in every word, tone, 
look, accent, gesture ; the spirit of the entire man, the soûl 
of the orator being whoUy absorbed'in his part, wholly in- 
tent on what he is doing, and intensely conscious of the 
force and meaning of each word. Manner Hke this is om- 
nipotent 

" Tbere's a eharm in deli?*ry, a magical art- 
That thrills like a kiss, from the lips to the heart. 
'Tis the glance — the expression — the well chosen word, 
By whose ma^ic the depihs of the spirit are stirred. 
The smile — the mate j^estare^the sonl-stirring panse, 
The eye^s sweet expression that melts while it awes, 
The lip's soft persuasion — its musical tone, 
Oh 1 such were the charma of that éloquent ooe ! ** 

The spirit impressîng, controlllng, înformîng every feature, 
action in its subllmest manifestation, — It was this that con- 
fitltuted Demosthenes the most consummate master of the 
oratorlcal art. And thîà is not strange, for we may well 
repeat with the great dramatist, that, 



'* Action is éloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More leamed than the ears.'' 
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The orator, then, must enter thorongUj into the 9pirit of 
what he says in order to deliver an oration well, and not mère 
déclamation nor grâce of action or of speech will be suffi- 
cient. Artifîcial action is rnJt what is wanted ; art must 
be snpplemented by natare ; a mère actor is not an oratof • 
And hère we observe that there are some speakers who 
possess a gracefulness and expressiveness of manner which 
add an indescribable charm to their utterances, and which 
go far to make their very conceptions speak ; but this is not 
so much an acquisition as an endowment ; the handiwork of 
nature, not the production of art. 

Jndividuality is a concomitant of genius as expressed in 
éloquence. î^y, it is more than a concomitant ; it is a ne- 
cessity, an indispensable characteristic and condition of the 
divine gift. The orator is to be himself, and not to strîve 
to be another. He is to improve, yet retain bis manner, 
and to 'illustrate his peculiar style of thought and speech 
rather than study to imitate and acquire the endowments 
of others. No reason can be assigned why the natural man- 
ner should not be the best and the most effective. Indeed, 
we know that it is both graceful and expressive. In the 
unstudied and untaught grâce of an infant, in the wild and 
careless freedom of a child, and in the untutored movements 
of the denizens of the forest, we behold some sharc of that 
grâce and ease found only among the cultivated and the 
polished. But èvery man who rises to eminence as an orar 
tor leams by expérience to solve this problem for himself, 
discarding ail mechanical formulas as unnatural restraints 
upon the freedom of nature, destructive alike to grâce, 
beauty and power of expression, and adopting from choice 
what natare, wisest mother of us ail, would suggest and 
teach. Every great orator, tberefore, has a manner of his 
own ; he finds his own pigments, uses his own pencU, mix- 
es his own colors, lays them on the can vas of his own inspi- 
ration. He copies none ; or if he copy, his pîctures still 
sparkle and glow with hues caught from his own fancy, and 
with inimitable dyes which his own genius has evoked. 
His oratory is as peculiar to him as the cast or his counte- 
nance. His manner is the expression of the émotion he feels, 
and is peculiar to the style and scope of his thought. He 
thinks not of hands nor of feet ; has no solicitude about his 
gestures; is oblivious to every thing mechanical and con- 
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strained ; trusts himself to nature, is adopted into her familjr, 
becomes her child, assumes her form, bears her linéaments, 
and is filled with har inspiration. 

A happy manner is a ^reat accomplishment ; but if the 
orator hâve it not he thinks not of it, but gives himself up 
to his thème and to the genius it inspires ; nor will he Traste 
bis time in grasping shadows. Some of the greatest orators 
of ancient or modem times baye not possessed the happiest 
manner ; but their déclamation was none the less splendid, 
and the effects of their éloquence none the less overmaster- 
îng and profound. We instance one hère who bas neither 
the elaborateness of an Everett nor the grâce and ease of a 
Cicero, but who commands the sympathies and stirs the 
souIs of multitudes as few men can. He is a distinguished 
preacher and an unrivalled platform orator. We quote : ^ 

" The Rev. Mr. Chapin is about to address us. Look at 
him. He is not tall, but he is fleshy. His face is ^ood, 
somewhat like that of Napoléon in many of its aspects. The 
eyes are dark, lively, and possessing that liquid depth so 
peculiat to ail men of brilliant imaginations. Swarthy is 
the complexion and dark thç haïr. As he commences, you 
hear a nch, deep, melodfous voice, beautlful in its modula- 
tions.* He goes on, and now you will agrée with me that 
the platform is the most inâuential organ of public opinion. 
How the orator's éloquence întoxicates the young ! What 
vehemency it lends to the impulses ! How, like the winds 
OTer the océan, the voice of the speaker awakens the pas- 
sions and the émotions of the soûl I There are few sights 
more thrilling, surely, than such as thîs ; a spectacle of a 
vast assemblage of men and women, ail of them intelligent 
and educate(f, ail aroused and quickened beneath the thrilling 
tones of this soûl in eamest I How the masses in the aisles 
heave to and fro 1 How breathless I How hushed ! How 
low the first muttered indications of applause, a voice in the 
distant crowd, iiTepressible, sinking, however, directly, now 
louder, louder, louder ! Ah I the sentence is unfînished, 
ère forth it rolls ! that peal of energetic praise, the speaker 
masters the tumiUt, and maveê on with his argument or his 
déclamation,— you watch, while he advances, the kindling 
faces of the crowd. Bright eyes flash ; cheeks are flushed ; 
an £s paroxysmatic excitement ; ail the vitality of the meet- 
ing is called fottli ; and now the building shakes again and 
1 From J, R. Dix. ^ ^.^.^^^ ^^ Google 
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again with the loud, outspeaking thnnder of the people. 
But the climax is not yet reached ; the speaker has not 
concluded, and he will not drop from tj^at altitude ; he only 
stooped gracefuUy^ to shake his plumage in the mountain 
lake. He yrill bear them higher yet ; lus voîce has attaîned 
a more perfect fulness ; he has shaken away the encumber- 
ments oi the understanding. Se commiU himseîf to thefull 
heavens of Hope and Promise. ^ See how he pours hîs mag- 
netism over the meeting I and every auditor îs clairvoyant, 
in the body or out of the body they cannot tell, for the 
witchery of genîus is over them ana upon them. Every 
Word now becomes a shaft of light, every sentence a loud 
clap, a peal from the tempest of éloquence, announcing the 
necessary conclusion, until, as the speaker closes, the hall is 
rent with the loud torrents of compressed admiration, Some 
of the most nervously sensitive of the audience will not to- 
night sleep very soundly, or get to sleep very early ; it is 
an dpium-dream, an enchantment, a kind of fairy land 
through which he led them ; and those loud trumpet gales 
which rung in pœans around him, were the modes ot the 
expression of their deep popular sympathy." 

Hère is, indeed, a pen-pictufe of Chapîn, and from tjie 
hand and braîn too of a master, himself a man of genius — 
as much so as the man he describes. 

Again, we remark that an orator Cannot afford to waste 
the thunder of reason and the lightning of argument for the 
sake of^retaining the outward grâces of the schools. Think 
of Chalmers, the great Scotch divine. What did he know 
about action in the sensé in which schoolmen speak ? He 
had no action, if by the word be meant studied grâce of at- 
titude. He was hardly aware that he had hands or feet, 
but one could not hear that consummate master of his art, 
whose régal right to rule and reign none dared dispute, with- 
out being impressed, overwhelmed, carried away by the 
resistless tides of his éloquence. With him, tones, looks, 
gestures, utterance, ail took care of themselves ; he gave 
himself no anxiety about those things which kindly nature 
would herself sumciently correct, but went right on with 
the work in hand— the work of conviction and persuasion. 

The tones of a speaker, will naturally modulate them- 
selves to the feelings they would convey, if those feelings be 
présent. Especîalty in private conversation and extempora- 
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neous efforts, this is the case. They respond çompletelj and 
withont fail to the sentiments and'emotions, if thèse be na- 
tural and not simulated. If simolated, it is not difficult to 
penetrate the thin disguise ; for we can always distinguish 
the actor of a part from the man who not only feels but is 
it The tone belonging to anv partîcular feeling may be 
considered as a partîcular qnahtv of the Toice existmg in it 
for the time being, or during tne existence of the feeling. 
But the voice has, also, a gênerai qualîty, such as cleamess, 
sharpness, duhiess and the like. Thèse are supposed to 
represent the characteristics of the mind ; and a clear voice 
is supposed to indicate a clear mind or clearness of thought 
— a sharp voice, excitability of temper, — a harsh voice, 
harshness of disposition. Every man's voice, therefore, is 
to some extent, a reflex of his mental nature and character. 
We cannot so change the voice as to disguise that, or to simu- 
late feelings not actually possessed. The character alone 
can control and direct such defects as we may lament and 
désire to destroy. In a word, the acquisition of a désirable 
voice can only be effected if effected at ail, by the cultiva- 
tion of the mind and of the higher and nobler faculties and 
powers of our nature. 

Simulation of thought or of speech is not éloquence, nor 
will it be accepted as such by any who would master that 
high art. The loftiest and noblest attainments in oratorio 
action, the best and most searching effects of éloquent force 
and power, are possible alone to those who hâve received 
fresh from heaven the consécration and baptism required. 
From what has been said it will be seen that extcmporane- 
ous efforts must fi^uently possess many and great advan- 
tages in point of effectiveness ov.er those which are prepared. 

Let us speak of another advantage in whose praise too 
much cannot be said, — of adaj^tability to the précise circum- 
stance of the hour, place and occasion. Prepared speeches 
do not and cannot always meet such réquisitions. A thou- 
sand things occur and are constantly happening, which 
make the occasion, far difierent from what could hâve been 
anticipated ; so that speeches which hâve been elaborately 
wrought and laboriously prepared are both unsuitable and 
useless for the occasion at the moment of delivery. , Pre- 
pared speeches, too, may be above or below the occasion 
that suggests tiheir deuvery; as for instance where the 
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audience is nnexpectedly small and insignificant both*for, 
intelligence and numbefs, or where there is a vast and bril- 
liant audience and the speeches were prepared for a small 
one. Many such instances occur, and that, tob, in the 
expérience of many an orator. Hère, then, extempora- 
neous efforts alone can meet and answer the exi^encies 
of ail circâmstances and occasions. And every man knows, 
too, how often a few happy and pertinent remarks, for the 
lime, are heard with delight and hailed with plaudits refused 
and denied the speech wnich is the labor of days, of months, 
or of years of préparation. 

But while pointing out some of the innumerable chances 
a prepared speech has to meet, and showing that such a 
speech written, committed, recited word for word, can sel- 
dom hâve an equal effect with an extemporaneous one of 
no greater intrinsic merit, we would not divert any one from 
laboriously preparing and elaborating his speeches. Many 
are the occasions when it is both necessary and expected 
that the speaker prépare, and then it is a crédit, and were a 
disgrâce, did he not prépare ; yea, though his efforts like 
those of the great Demosthenes, " smell of the oil.'* The 
great orators of ail âges hâve prepared for their most impor- 
tant efforts ; but they hâve done this, not perhaps so much 
to shape their language as to collect and arrange their mate- 
rial, and to hâve flie subject grow into and upon the mind 
till this is permeated with it,'and is thus excited to a deeper 
interest than before. They doubtless left a wide margin to 
the subject to be filled up m the beat of the moment by the 
exigencies of the hour and occasion, by conceptions inspired 
by the thème itself or its particular circumstances. It is 
not to be supposed that an extemporaneous speech must 
necessarily be altogether unpremeditated in anything save 
in the language in which it is clothed. No orator cai^ hâve 
his ideas so arranged always and on ail subjects as to be 
able to speak wdl, certaimy not in his best vem, when 
called on. No man should be required to do such injustice 
to himself as to respond to every call, when the subject is 
either new or strange, or foreign to his interest, and when 
opportunity is denied him to anticipate and prépare. But 
enough on this point. 

Some orators are distinguished l^ a great mental defect 
in the character of their productions, which should be 
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avoided by ail who wish even to converse wîth others înter- 
estingly. We refer to a tendency to wander continually . 
firom tue subject in hand to other things more attractive to 
to the fancy or more pleasing to the taste. Some are 
thas gnilty from an absorbin^ deaire to pluck posies and 
rhetorical flowers, with wbicn to wreathe and adom their 
sabject, decking this with new and extrinsic beauties and 
adomments, and otliers from a constitntional disability to. 
fix their attention, for a single moment, on the tvbject. The 
âunous John Randolph was one of that eccentric class of 
speakers ; and there is scarcely one of his speeches, and he 
made many, which, for its bearing; on the matter concemed, 
is not as well adapted tô any otner subject as to that on 
which it wàs made. 

There is still another danger to be avoided by discursivel y 
Imaginative minds. While looking for the drapery of theu: 
ideas and for the omaments of speech, they neglect the 
care of the speech itself. Such men soon fall from effective 
orators into mère elocntionists, who may indeed clothe a 
snbject with the dress of taste and deck it in fine apparel, 
but who cannot establish it on a secure basis, nor gnre it a 
firm foundation. Such speakers may attract but they can- 
not convince. They may be rhetonclkns but they are not 
orators. Nay, they are mère elocutionists, ail rhetorical 
flourish and outside show, but without logic or substance. 
** They are like Chinese troops, who advadce to the fray 
with^gongs, trumpets, lantems and paint, and with ail the 
show of à holiday, but who bring to bear on the enemy 
nothing but wooaeii guns 1 " We hâve said enough to show 
that éloquence or oratory is by no means a simple gift of 
nature, depending as is too qommonly supposed ordy upon 
facility of utterance and happiness of expression ; but that 
it is an extraordinary combination of qualities which must 
occur in a man to constitute an orator, much more an orator 
of naturel *' In my opinion," says Cicero, " no man can 
deserve the praise of an accomplished orator without a 
knowledge of ail the arts, and of every thing that is great ; 
it is from the acquaintance with the world that éloquence 
mifst receive its flow and its embellishments." While, 
therefore, ail éloquence sprîngs from the feelings and is the 
fair flower of the émotions, the intellect is required to em- 
body the etherial essence of which the feelings and the emo- 
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tioos are the prineiple in palpable forms, and to clothe 

Kcefîil fancj and régal imagination with glory and with 
uty. Great and varied genins, therefore, is as indispen- 
sable to the orator as to the poet, or to any other inspired 
child of God I If this be so, it is not strange that, where 
the requisites for it are so many and so great, so few men 
appear who eminently excel in this art ; nor yet again, that 
so manj, nothwithstanding this, hâve pretensions to it. 
While éloquence and poetry are so delîghtfal, they will 
never be wanting who will be intoxicated rather than in- 
spired whilst drinking of sach waters. But though few can 
hope to share the palms with Demosthenes or Homer, none 
should be deterrea from the endeavor eamestly to cultirate 
and expand the powers they possess, and to carry them to 
the hignest possible point of improvement What if excel- 
lence be not attainable in this or in any other thing, yet in 
xnost cases an honorable degree of proficiency may be ac^ 
quired. Would we properly estimate the value of labor in 
accomplishing this, as of other things, we need but open our 
eyes to the vast différence seen in point of available ability, 
and apart from knowledge, between those who are of culti- 
rated minds and thôse who are not. Skill, in every art, 
whatever be the nlttur^ inclination, dépends in no small 
measure on the degree of application awarded it. If we 
thus reflect, we shalTnot be inclined to underrate the worth 
and value of tftil.j Besides, a genius for a thing is shown not 
more by what it can accomplish in that particular s{>here 
with litde or no la]^r, than bv the ability to labor hard 
and eamestly. Though superficial talents be flippant, real 
ones are always of a muscular kind. They are not only able 
to work hard, but, — what is more, — their abounding éner- 
gies require toil, and love it for its own sake. 

Whatever be the natural capacity of a man, it is certaini v 
true that it can be increased and extended by enlarging his 
bounds of thouçht, and stretching his mental horizon still 
fiurther ; and it is a fell delusion to suppose, as some writers 
do, that ^nius is best when left to herself I ^^ What har- 
vest can be reaped from a fertile but neglected soil but one 
of weeds and tares." Nay, the soil lies stubbom, stérile 
and^ cold, unable to germinate or produce, incapable of 
plant, of tree or flower, till the sun anses and shines upon it, 
and die dews and rains of heaven find it, and the warmth 
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and joy of nature call it ont. Nature will not relax ber 
clasp upon the dead or the djiug till the trumpet of résur- 
rection shall Sound and immortali^ is given. So genius, 
would she achieve her noblest tnumpns, or produce her 
soblimest efforts, must use, like mediocnt^, those aids which 
are désirable îrom knowjedge— knowledc^, a kind of Aj> 
chimides lever, whioh, wbile it makes ordmary powers more 
efficient than the rade strength of giants, yet gives to the 
strength of giants a power not before possessed. 

How great a stimulus, then, shoula the prospect of suc- 
cess be, not only to win, but still better, to deserve the 
gifts of famé and fortune ! And success is nerer absolutety 
denied to labor, when afforded to a noble and right ambition 
and to a glowing enthuaiasm,-**especially is this true hère 
where every avenue to preferment swings wîde its portais ; 
where there is &ee and open compétition for t}ie prizes of 
genius and talent ; where industry and*worth can conquer 
and overcome ail obstacles ; and where^ a man persévères 
that, though nature may not bave; granted him greater gifta 
than she bas conferred on others, labor can give a new value 
to the least of gifts. 

It is not possible, at the présent day, to say how far ail 
right and legitimate efforts for improvement may be carried, 
Qor yet to what large measure of success. We do not 
agrée with those philosophers who in their hopefulness as» 
sert that *^ Jabor conquers ail thin^s ; " and yet, by judicious 
training, by industry and the form and enthusiasm that 
promise if they do not always command success, the efieo- 
tive powers of men may be wonderffally increased ; " just as 
by physical training the muscles of the boxer are enlarged 
in volume and haroened înto steel." 

Though great and commanding éloquence is a rare gift^ 
' and belongs only to ihe few, vet, an honorable standing in 
tbis as in other arts, is within the reach of mauy ; and though 
nothing can be prcnnised where there is an al^olute absence 
of ability, yet, where a natural inclination to a thing exista 
in the mind, it is always an évidence of aome ability. To 
this, when accompanied by labor, a reasonable degree of 
success can well be promised. We know that patient peiw 
severance is necesaary to ail, whatevcor may be the talents^ 
endowments or geniua. Evea the greatast talents cannot 
nchÂere the highest foooesfl in a day« 
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*^ The fonndatioDs of ail thSngs destined to be great or 
lastîng must be laîd wide and deep, and by the slow yet 
sure results of laborious years." Even the great Cause of 
causes, the architect and builder of the universe — ^maker 
of this monstrous frame we inhabit, required the appliancea 
and aids of time, long and continued periods, in order to 
enable him to launch nis world upon the vast océan of being. 
*^ In six dajs 6od made the heavens and the earth, and 
ail that in them is, and rested on the seventh day." 
The simple chapel on the hillside, whose white spire 
points the way to heaven as it reflects the first beams 
of rising day, may be the work of but a brief period and the 
resuit of but little architectural skill. And even the car 
pacîous church in which hundreds of worshippers assemble 
and bow the knee to 6od, is, after ail, soon builded and 
completed. . Not so the great architectural pile, not so the 
grand cathedral, in whose aisles the dead of centuries sleep, 
and on whose spires and towers the moss of âges lingers* 
That was'not the work of days, months nor years ; but of 
centuries and âges. So, comparing naturaîk things with 
spiritual, and spiritu^al with natural, we say, let no aspirant 
after the honors that wreathe the brow of genius, let no 
nobler enthusiast in the walk of oratorio art, despair though 
his progress be slow and uncertain, and his path lie often 
amid the dark shadows of disappointment. ^^ Never give 
up but come to the hope ; ail things are possible to him that 
believes." What others can do, you may do. Gird on 
your armor and prépare for the battle. " Fight the good 
fight of faith," and you shall win hère as one conquered and 
overcame on another occasion. ^ 

Finally, we remark that, while we hâve spoken of the 
éloquence of speech and of the genius that garlands im- 
mortal utterance so that ** words are things," yea, the very 
breath and inspiration of God, we hâve not forgotten nor 
can we forget that kind ôf éloquence which is greater than 
either human speech or song. We would bow and do 
obeisance at the shrine of that art o( arts which came fresb, 
glorious and beautiftd trom the hand of the Almighty. We 
mean the éloquence of nature — not as she is embodied in 
human thougbt or speech, nor in him whom heaven has 
«« made but little lower than the angdb, crowning him with 
glory and bonor/' man I— but as she Iktanda arrayed and 
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crowned în virtue of her own régal right. But who can 
really describe her, the great mother of us ail? Who 
may paînt the stars and illustrate theîr éloquence as they 
corne forth, one by one, în celestial procession, becoming 
silent sentinels, each takin^ hîs accustomed post, and walk- 
îng the nightly rounds of the skies ? And the sun — what 
shall be said qf him ? how shall we picture the splendors of 

'his fires, crimsonin^ in their settin^ the moun tains and the 
sea ? The grand oTd forests, too, how do they speak to us, 
and what an anthem they lift from their leafy choirs to 
heaven 1 Tes, there is melody among the leaves, there are 
Bongs in the grasses, there is music ui the lonely, sighing 
pines, telling their sad story to winds and waves. Even 
the brooks by the wayside, the pebbles in the stream, thé 
old boulders moss-grown and gray, even the commonest 
object of nature — ail, ail are éloquent. Willis has written 
" Unwritten Mvsic " — one of the most remarkable produc- 
tions of even his magical pen. But, after ail, no language 
can exhaust, no pencil paint, no words describe, those 
glorious and sublime pictures the Infinité Artist exécutes 
eveij day and every hour. AU nature is "unwritten 
music ; '* and no one man, whatever may be his éloquence 
or genius, can fuUy interpret her mysteries, sing her songs 
or gather ail her inspiration. Art has, in part, been de- 
scribed ; but who can describe nature^ royal mistress and 
crowned queen of ail art? K we hâve the vision of 
faith, if our eyes hâve been anointed with the healing and 

, transforming power of beauty, then ail things wear^in their 
forehead the new name, and their lips are éloquent with the 
new song, 

•* This iLboT« a]], to thine own self be true 
And 11 mast follow as the night the day. 
Thon canst not be false to any man." 

In the éloquence of speech and song, in the éloquence of 
art and nature, yea, in ail the sublimely great and good and 
beautiful 6od has made on earth and in heaven, we behold 
the proofe of His kindness, of His royal love and care. Let 
us never forget that whatsoever is given or denied us, we are 
caUed to a fidelity that shall bé content with nothing save 
the perfwtion that our bountiftd Giver requires. Let 
os, then, taking up the strain <^ thd great dramatist, and 
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carryîng hîs grand anthem în our soûls, " to oarselres be 
true ; " dedicatinff sach facaltj and power to tbe honor of 
God and to the glory of man ; so that when called to ren- 
der our account to Him who has a right to arraign us, we 
may do it with joy and not with fear. If ours be the gift 
of éloquent speech, if we stand among tbe prepared sons of 
genius, if we are acknowledged as the orators of our âge 
ùid time ; whatever may be our endowments*or our genius ^ 
in speech, in thought, in%culptured story or in saintly song, 
let us lay our laurels and our honors at the feet of Him, 
*^ who though he was rich, yet for our sakes became poor 
that we through his poyerty might be made lich." Thus 
may we shine in Christ's madem of glory as amon^ those 
who bave " tumed man^ to righteousness ; *' whose immor* 
tality time cannot impau*, and whose monuments of more 
than earthly grandeur and glory shall lift her awful fronts 
to heayen roreyer res\)lendent and sublime. J. t. p. 



Art. in. 

Explanation of Matthew xxv. 46. 

And thèse Bhal) go awayhito everlasting punûhment ; bot the right- 
eoai into life etemal.— Matt xxv. 4d. 

It seems to be generally taken for granted that the words 
of the New Testament cônyey to the reader now precisdj 
ihe meaning which the words of Jfssus and the apostles con- 
veyed to those whom they addressed. We could hardly 
commit a greater mistake, or one which in the interpréta- 
tion of the Scriptures would resuit in more serions errors, 
than to proceed upon such an assumption. That could be 
true, only if we nad been educated from infancy as his 
hearers were ; if we had been members of the same great 
fiunily — ^with their history, theh* ancestry, their institutions, 
dyil and relicious, their fidth, hopes, fears, expectations, 
traditions and superstitions for our own. In short, Ae 
words of Jésus could mean to us precisely what they meant 
to his hearers, only if we hadbeen those hearers, listening 
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to his Kvîng voîce, catching every tone and cadence, obserr- 
îng every fflustrative gesture, and familiar with every allu- 
sion, historical, topographical, political, social or religions. 
If we had been bom and reared under the nnrtnre of their 
pervading forms of thonght ; if the spirit of the Mosaic in- 
stitotions, secnlarized as we know they had become through 
the narrow exclusiveness and intense worldliness of that 
people, had pervaded our whole being — ^had permeated our 
whole moral and religions nature— only then conld we hâve 
heard the Saviour as they heard him. If our hopes of a 
coming Messiah, our anticipations of the nature, duration, 
and extent of his dominion, the splendor of his court and 
the divine authority of -his rule, were the same as the hopes 
and anticipations of those who listened to him, we could 
better appreciate the contempt with which the leamed scribe, 
the haughtjr niler, the punctilious Pharisee and the aristo- 
cratie Sadducee would regard the humble Nazarene, with a 
few ontaudit fishermen as his disciples, We could then 
understand somethîng of the disgust, even, which the 
wealthy and influentîal classes would feel towards one of 
such humble mien and unostentatious appearance as Jésus, 
daiming to be their long-expected and God-anoînted Mes- 
siah. 

Every intelligent reader knows that the familiar phrases 
of the îîew Testament, bore to Jewish ears a meaning widely . 
différent from what they now bear to Christian ears. The 
phrases, " the kingdom of heaven ; " " the kingdom of 
God ; " or simply, " the kingdom," with the hearers of the 
Saviour no more signified what they do with us than if the 
words which we read were never intended to be the équiv- 
alents o^ those to which they listened. We know this ; 
every one who reads the gospels with even ordinary atten- 
tion, is fully aware of this fact. We cannot look into the 
Works of any respectable commentator without Bnding this 
distinction clearly affirmed ; even well informed pupils in 
our Sabbath schools are familiar with this, as a rule of inter- 
prétation. Yet how large a proportion of those clergymen 
who claim to be specially evangelîcal, practically neglect 
this distinction in their explanations of the Scrîptures ; fail 
to appreciate the importance of this élément to a correct un- 
derstandinç of the words of Jésus and his disciples ; and 
hence fell mto very grave errors which would hâve been 
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readilj avoîded by recognîzmg the practical utilîty of the 
distinction hère auuded.to. 

It maj be accepted as a safe rule of interprétation, that 
the Saviour intended to say to those whom he addressed 
just what his honest, intelligent and attentive hearers would 
iinderstand him to say. It is not pretended that they corn- 
prehended ail he said ; or that he intended they should. 
Much was necessarily left to lîe unfolded by the progress of 
events. Many of his gravest wamings were clothed in par- 
ables ; many set forth in the sublime poetic imagery of the 
ancient prophets, leaving the inévitable future to disclose 
the stem, majestic features of the truth which the drapery 
of his expression half concealed. Still it must be true, that 
what his candid intelligent hearers imderstood him to say — 
what he knew they would understand him to say — was just 
what he did say. The obîect, therçfore, of every inquiry 
into the meaning of his languaçe, is,not what long usage 
has at length succeeded in imposing upon the words attrib- 
uted to him in the gospel narrative ; but what did his words 
mean to those who heard them ? What did the serious, 
attentive hearer of the Saviour understand him to mean ? 
What did he intend they should underttand by the language 
he used ? 

Of course, the acceptance of his révélation as the vital 

•élément in civil order, social organization and divine wor- 
ship ; the new vigor, the moral and spiritual life infused by 
his religion into every nerve and artery of civilization, 
would constantly unfold a new and deeper meaning in the 
language he used — would never cease to illustrate the pro- 

• found principles he revealed. The prepôssessions of liis 
hearers were a perpétuai hindrance to the correct under- 
standing of his instructions. Even the disciples could never 
understand what he said of his death and résurrection, till 
thèse events, like the shock of an earthquake, wrenched 
open the doors of their darkened hearts, and compelled them 
at least partially to cornprehend what they had been so re- 
luctant to believe. ^ And Peter was hardly persuaded even 
by a teavenly vision, that the Grentiles were to participate 
in the blessings of the gospel. * 

1 Compare Matt xvL 21, 22,— xvii. 22, 23. Mark viii. 31-33,— ix. 
10, 31, 32. Luke ix. 44, 45.— xviii. 31-34. John xîi. 34.— xvi. 5, 6, 
16-18. s Acts X. xi. 
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Bat whateyer depth ot breadth of meaning the progress 
of Christian civilization bas since shown his teacnings to 
possess ; however surprisingly the subséquent history oi the 
world maj hâve illustrated the divine truth and justice 
which Jésus revealed, thèse formed no part of the meaning 
of his words, as heard by those around him, whether friends 
or foes. To them his teachings meant just what they would 
honestly understand them to mean ; just what he knew 
they would — and, therefore, intended they should under- 
stand them to mean. There îs no escape fix)m this princi- 
ple of interprétation, unless we accuse Jésus of addressing 
his hearers in eauivocal language, so constructed that he 
knew they would misunderstand him — and of course in- 
tended they should. 

Perhaps there is no other passage in the New Testament 
that fumishes such constant nccessity for tlie use of this 
principle of interprétation, as the discourse of the Saviour 
closing with the passage under review ; or one where a 
neglect of this rule bas resulted in a more complète perver- 
sion of his teaching. ^very one at ail acquaînted with the 
opinions and controversies of Christian sects, knows what 
use is constantly made of this text. It bas become the 
citadel of the doctrine of endless misery, not because the 
Saviour's words bave the remotest allusion to the future 
State ; or to anything like what is popularly termed " the 
final doom of the wicked ; " but because a peryersion of his 
language long persisted in and aided by inadéquate transla- 
tions, bas forced upon the conviction of Christians generally, 
in c(Hinection with thèse words, ide^s which the language 
of Jésus never conveyed to those who listened to him. 

The confidence reposed in this text by those who make it 
a buttress for the doctrine of endless misery, is évident from 
the fact that whenever their outworks are carried, they fiée 
to this as their strong hold. In any sudden«urprise, their 
pickets and skirmishers always retreat in that direction ; 
and in every gênerai engagement, above the rattle of small 
arms and the roar of field batteries, we always bave the deep 
boom of this siège gun. In other and plamer word% this 
passage is more confidently relied upon than any other in 
the Scriptures to sustain the distinguishing doctrine of mod- 
em orthodoxy. They never think of inquiring into its in- 
t^retation ; that is taken for granted — a idnd of heir-loom, 
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handed down from father to son for générations. Not one 
in fifty of those who quote this text so confidently has ever 
spent a day — ^perhaps not an hour — ^in carefîil investigation 
to see if the use they make of it is sustained by the just laws 
of criticism. They simply quote the passage without com- 
ment, trusting the préjudice of their hearers to make the 
desired use of it. • They hâve nothing-to gain, to the cause 
of their theology, at least, by any comments upon the text. 
Almost the entire religions community bave been taught 
from childhood to associate with this text the doctrine of 
endless punishment ; hence, no comment is needed to serve 
their purpose. Indeed, no criticism could serve their cause 
so efficiently as this prepossession, or &lse éducation of their 
hearers. The shrewdest course they can pursue is simply 
to repeat the creeds : " Thèse shall go away into everlasting 
punishment ; but the righteous into life etemal," trusting 
early and constant association to make the accustomed ap- 
plication. Hence Universalists labor under serions disad- 
vantages in explaining this class of texts. The common 
interprétation, growing up with one from childhood, becomes 
80 interwoven with his convictions and associations, that it 
it is next to impossible to change them. Even when con- 
vinced that the old interprétation is false, the old associations^ 
still cling to the words. With those who for years hâve 
rejected the common interprétation of this text, the first sug- 
gestions of its language are those they associated with it in 
childhood'. T!n our attempts, therefore, to show that such 
passages do not teach what they hâve so long been sup- 
posed to teach, we bave not only a work to perform in 
Scripture criticism — r'eally a small part of the tast — ^but we 
hâve also to resist the whole force of early éducation, and 
to break up that established habit of mental association 
whîch has aiways connected the doctrine of endless misery 
with the language of thèse texts. We cannot divest our- 
selves of thèse influences ; but we can, if we will, résolve 
to pursue our inquiry with ail candor and integrity, and 
accept the conclusions to which we thereby arrive. 

A point of vital importance to a correct interprétation of 
the passage under review, is to détermine the time to which 
it refers. If it can be shown that it does not allude to the 
future State, but to the scènes of time alone, it will at once 
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disprove tke common interprétation of the text, and deprive 
the doctrine of endless punishment of ail its reported sup- 
port firom that source. This passage is usually referred to 
aome far distant fiiture ;-nevçr, we belîeve, conceived to be 
near — except at rare intervais, when the old doctrine of the 
Millenium, either in the form of Millerism, or some other 
nearly as absnrd, is revived to scourge the church. But 
how distant, or how near that period may be, is usually 
deemed a profound mystery. It may be fifty years hence, 
or fifty 'thousand, or fifty millions. It is called " the gênerai 
judgment," expected to occur after the close of the affairs of ' 
this world ; when the dead shall be raised, the living changed, 
and the whole human race who hâve inhabited the earth 
from the création to " the last syllable of recorded time," 
shall be summonéd before a visible judgment seat, where 
each shall receive the sentence that seals his destiny to end- 
less bliss, or endless torture. Such is the scène usually 
supposed to be described in the passage containing the text, 
the words under review containing the final sentence. But 
if it can be shown beyond a reasonable doubt that the pas- 
sage does not allude to the future state, it will folio w of 
course that it describes no such event. Let us proceed to 
the spécial ^ork thus proposed. 

We cannot well understand the language under review, 
without taking in connection the xxiii. and xxîy. and xxv. 
chapters of St. Matth^'s gospel. In the xxiii., we hâve the 
account of the Saviour's last visit to the temple, when he ut- 
tered those terrible denunciations upon the Scribes and Phar- 
isees the religions leaders of the Jewish people— exposing 
with the severitv of divine truth, their real enmity to the com- 
ing kingdom of righteousness, for whrch they pretended to 
wait so anxiously ; their sordid avarice, veiled under the cloak 
of sanctity ; their zeal for prosely ting, though they had so 
exhausted their ritual of ail divine me that their couverts 
were fitter candidates for Gehenna then the Gentiles them- 
selves ; their profening old sanctitîes with absurd and trivial 
distinctions ; their care for mère ritual, while violating the 
divine spirit of tbe law ; their ostentations pretence of holi- 
ness, while their hearts were black with sin ; their professed 
zeal for religion, while putting to death the prophets and 
teachers wbom God had sent for their instruction. Then, 
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as if the terrible doom impendinff over that nation had jost 
bnrst npon his prophétie vision, ne ponrs ont that strain of 
denunciation, withont a parallel in ail his teaching ; declar- 
ing that the blood of ail the martjrred prophets shonld be 
visited upon that ceneratioir. In a moment retnms ail his 
love for his kindred and nation ; his révérence for the chosen 
people, the holj citv, and the hoose of 6od ; and the dénon- 
ciations that cmll the heart with horror, are followed by a 
wail of lamentation so full of pathos that it melts the listener 
in tears : ^^ O Jérusalem, Jérusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets and stonest them that are sent unto thee, how 
often would I hâve gathered thy children together, even as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and je would 
not, Behold, your house is left unto y ou desolate.* For I 
say unto you, ye shall not see me henceîbrth, till ye shall 
say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. " ' 
What a transition from malédiction to mouming. Having 
discharged the terrible duty of the prophet, he weeps over 
the calamity he bas foretold ; even while the voice of God 
uttered through him the solemn judgments hastening upon ' 
that delnded people, he does not forget that they are his 
own kindred. 

Thus did Jésus bid âirewell to the temple, never again to 
tread its holy courts. Its precincts were hallowed in the 
associations of that people, as no other spot on earth could 
be ; hallon^ed to him as his ^' Father's house." How solemn 
and impressive to his hearers, therefcfre, musthavebeen thîs 
prédiction of its approaching désolation. As he and his 
disciples withdrew from the présence of those who should 
see him no more, we are not surprised that they, bewildered 
at the prédictions to which they had just listened, should 
eall his attention to the beauty, spleûdor, and magnificence 
of that hallowed structure ; as iiPcherishing some secret hope 
that they might bave misapprehended him ; that his words 
might not mean what they seemed to mean ; as if soliciting 
some explanation that might dissipate their i^prehensions* 
Still absorbed by the terrible thought, his brief reply assured 
them that his words should be verified to the utmost ; that 
^^ not one stone should be lefl upon another." They passed 
on silently across the brook Eidron, up the^ascent of the 

3xziu.37-œ. 
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Moont of Olives, where they tumed to look again upon the 
doomed cîty. There ît lay beneath them — a beautifiil pan- 
orama — ^the foreground occupied with the spacious courts of 
the temple — ^from the midst of which rose the massive walls 
of the temple itself— ail of polished marble, glittering in 
snowy whiteness — crowned by the gorgeous roof, bristling 
ail over with gilded spikes, that no bird ever might light 
thereon. It was a scène to move any heart ; what then 
most it hâve been to the disciples, with their intense Jewish 
révérence for the temple, and the dirge of its désolation still 
ringing in thehr ears ? — ^what to Jésus who had just passed 
its portais for the last time ; who saw in the impending 
doom he had predicted the utter extinction of the Jewish 
nation? 

Hère the disciples, still pondering thosa last words they 
had heard in the temple, and the emphatic confirmation as 
they passed out, coula not refrain from calling the Saviour's 
attention again to the subîect : " Tell us when shall thèse 
things be ? and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and 
of the end of the world?*" So it stands in the common 
version ; but ail the best critîcs agrée that it should be ren- 
dered age^ or cUspensationj instead of tporld. As a clear 
appréhension of this point is essential to a correct under> 
standing of the whole subject, let it be observed : 1. The 
question of the disciples "would naturally refer to the start- 
Ung prédiction of Jésus in his closing words in the temple, 
so pointedly reiterated as they left ; — ^the désolation of the 
temple, implying of course the overthrow of the city. He 
had not even alluded to the end of the world, in the ordi- 
nary meaning of that phrase with us. Hence, the question 
pf the disciples : " When shall thèse things be ? " — that is, 
the things he had predicted in the temple — had no référence 
to the end of the world. 2. The Jews divided ail time into 
three periods, or âges : — the âge before the Law ; the âge 
under the Law ; and the âge under the Messiah, succeeding 
each other in the order hère named. The first âge closea 
at the introduction of the Law ; the second âge would close 
at the " coming " of the Messiah ; at the establishment of 
his kingdom in the world. The disciples inquired concem- 
ing that " coming.*' Naturally associating the predicted 
destruction of the city and the temple with the end of the 
âge under the Law, they expected that Jésus would then 
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appear to establish bis long-expected kingdom in the world. 
This kingdom the disciples' still reganfed as strîcdy tem- 
poral and political, in which the Messiah was literally to 
occupy the throne of David, and reign as king of the Jews. 
It was to be ruled by the spécial delegate of heaven — ^the 
" Anointed of God ; ' hence it was called " the kingdom of 
heaven ; " " the kingdom of God ; " or briefly, •' the king- 
dom." Such a kingdom, Jésus had as yet taken no steps 
to establish ; hence the disciples, instead of abandoning their 
idea of a temporal kingdom, expected another " coming " of 
Jésus to establish it. It was of that coming which they 
now înquired. 8. Matthew alone records the question in 
this form ; Mark and Luke omit it entirely — ^a very strange 
omission, certainly, if the common interprétation is correct. 
If the inquiry ha!d really been about the end of the world, 
in the literal meaning of that phrase with us, would they 
hâve left it out of their record r 4. The word hère ren- 
dered world, means âge or dispensation. It often occurs in 
the new Testament, where it can bear no other interpréta^ 
tion. ^ It should be so rendered hère, in the inquiry of the 
disciples, according to the best critics among ail sects. * 
Having often heard Jésus speak of " coming in bis king- 
dom " — a phiase with them entirely équivalent to the end 
of the âge under the Law — and understanding him to al- 
lude to that event in bis closing words in the temple, tl^y 
now inquired yrhen it should occuf. From this point ne 
proceeds to answer their questions, in a discourse extending 
through the xxiv. and xxv. chapters, and closiiig with the 
words under review. 

He cautions his disciples against impostors who should 
corne, claiming to be the Messiah ; predicts the agitatio^/i 
that began about fifteen years later, under Caligula, and 
continued not only in Judea, but in ail the neighboring 
provinces for more than twenty years, culminating in the 
war that finally exterminated the Jewish nation, closed the 
Mosaic dispensation, abolished the daily sacrifice, utterly 

4 Compare the following texts : Matt. ziiL 39, *4(M9. xxiv. 8. 
xxvîii. 20. 1 Cor. ii. 7. x. 11. Eph.ii. 3. iii. 9. Col. i. 2a Heb. 
ix. 26. 

• Consult Haramond, Le Clerc, Whitby, Pearce, Doddridge, 
McKnight, Wakefield, Campbell; Clarke on Matt xu. 32. xxiv. 3; 
Morison's Notes on Matt. xii. 32. 
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destroyed their beautiM temple— literally, leaving not onc 
stone upon another — ^left their chief city but a heap of 
smouldering rnins, and scattered the chosen people in a 
wietched captivity, among ail nations ïâ the earth. This 
impendinç destmction, the weliare of his followers and the 
interest of his canse doring those calamities, are the thèmes 
of the Savioor's discoarse. He warn^ the disciples ^ the 
persécutions they wonld snfièr <m account of his canse, and 
of apostacies to avoid those persécutions ; foretold the rapid 
spread of his doctrine among the nations, and the end shoold 
corne. If it be inquired, " What end ? '* — the reply is — 
the end to which ne alluded in the temple when ne told 
them that their honse should be left nnto them desolate ; 
when he told his disciples that that there shonld not be 
kft one stone upbn aSoUier ; the end about which thej in-* 
quired, ^* when shall thèse thincs be ? " He had spoken of 
no other end ; thej inqnired abont no other. He did not 
tdl them when it shonld corne ; but he described the pre- 
ceding events which they must observe, and regard them 
as the prélude of désolation. When they shoâd see the 
abomination of desolaticm spoken of by Daniel, standing in 
the holy place— that is, Jérusalem beseiged by Roman 
armies — ^they were to flee with ail haste to the mountains~ 
not eren entering into the city from the eountry, or retum- 
ing &om their fields to secure the goods in their houses. If 
he had been speaking of the end of the world, or of the ga> 
oral judgment, in the usual meaning of those phrases, would 
he hâve told his disciples to âee from Jérusalem and Judea 
to escape the judgment ? Would he bave mentioned it as 
a spécial affliction, if the inclemencies of winter, or their 
révérence fi)r the Sabbath, should prevcnt Aeîr rapid fli^t , 
particularly to those whose personal condition should unfit 
them to endure the hardships and fatigues to which they 
would then be exposed ? If be alluded to the horrors of the 

3 and destruction of the city — ^the slaughter, pSstilenoe 
famine that should distinguish that event in ail history 
for its unprecedented snffering — we see at once why he 
should tell them to flee from the city and the province. 
But if he referred to what is usually meant by the judgment, 
ix the end of the wwld, Ae wisdom of attOTapting to flee 
from it is not quite so apparent. 
The Saviour tiben contmues his descriptions and wamings, 
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more in the stjrle of ancient prophets, usin^ those bold, 
startling metapnors which would seem out of place in our 
more sedate, précise modes of expression. It should be a 
time of tribolation such as never had been in the world, and 
never should be thereafter. Immediately after the distress 
and agitation he described,*the sun should be darkened, the 
moon should not^give her light, the stars should fall from 
heaven, and the powers of heaven be shaken. If such fig- 
ures seem bold and strange to us, we should remember that 
they were familiar to the disciples, often- occurring in the 
propheeies of the Old Testament, where they arefapplied to 
the fall of Babylon, Idumea, Egypt, and to the former cap- 
tivity of the Jews. They were the usual metaphors by which 
the prophets describe the overthrow of nations. ** And <Aa»,*' 
contmues the Saviour, " shall appeaSr the sifen of the Son of 
man in heaven ; and then shall ail the tribes of the earth 
[literally, land\ moum, and they shall see the Son of man 
coming in the clouds of heaven, with power and great 
glory. * This certainly is the " coming to which he had 
alluded — about which the disciples had inquired. If the 
boldness of the imagery should suggest a doubt whether the 
language could be properly applied to the calamities hasten- 
ing upon that nation, ne silences aU doubt by assuring his 
hearers that they should live to witness the events of which 
he spoke : " Verily I say unto you, this génération shall not 
pass till ail thèse tliings be fiilfilled." ^ Would he tell them 
that the things of which he spoke were nigh at hand, even 
at the doors, coming upon that génération, and bid them 
watch for their coming, if they were two thousand or twenly 
thousand years distant ? 

He had often spoken of his "coming in his glory'' — 
" coming in his kîngdom " — " coming with his angels "— 
and.he always limited it to that ^neration — ^to the lifetûne 
of some who heard him — ^before tney should hâve taught his 
doctrines in ail the cities of Israël. Nothing can be plainer 
.to the careful reader than that Jésus foretold his coming to 
establish his kingdom, — ^the reign of the gospel in the world 
— durinç the lifetime of thosè to whom he spoke. The very 
form of his address to the disciples throughout this discourse 
— its direct personality — shows that he was not speaking of 

«xxiv.29,30. 7xxiv.34. 
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events to occur five, or ten thousand years after they had 
paAsed awav. He uses the second person continually: 
" Take heed that no man deceive you " — " when ve shall 
hear "— *-" see that ye be not troubled " — " they snall de- 
liver you np " — " pray ye that yaur flîAt " — " if any inan 
say unto you " — ** if they say to you — " so likewisc ye, 
when ye shall see ail thèse Aings " — " watch, therefore, for 
ye know not at what hour your Lord doth come." ^ Would 
he thus address them conceming events that would not oc- 
cur till thousands of years after they were dead ? Is it not 
clear beyond a doubt, that the things of which he spoke were 
to be during the lifetime of his hearers ? 

The apostles constantly use similar language concerning 
the coming of Jésus in his kingdom. To refer such expres- 
sions as the following to events supposed at the time to be 
tiiousands of years distant, would be simply a perversion of 
language : " The Lord is at hand '' — ** that thou keep this 
commandment without spot, unrebukable until the appear- 
îng of the great God tind our Saviour Jésus Christ ; " — 
** yet a little while, and he that shall come, will corne and 
wiU not tarry ;" — " be patient, therefore, brethren, unto the 
coming of the Lord. Behold the husbandman waiteth for 
the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, 
till ne receive the early and the latter rain. Be ye there- 
fore patient ; establish your hearts, for the coming of the 
Lord draweth nigh." An exhortation to wait patiently for 
an event supposed to be, at least, thousands of years distant, 
is certainly neither a usual or natural style of address ; and 
we may well doubt any interprétation that involves such an 
absurdity. 

But the chapter that has thus fer occupied our principal 
attei^on, fumishes other aids for determining the time ot 
the events of which it treats. The Saviour's coming, every- 
where identifîed with the end of the âge, is fixed at the time 
referred to by the prophet Daniel. The language of the 
prophet is quqted in this chapter. The prophet speaks of a 
** time of trouble such as never was since there was a na- 
tion." * Of the time to which the Saviour refers he says : 
" Then shall be great tribulation, such as was not since the 
beginning of the world."^** If the prophet had not been 

èxxiv. 4, 6, 9, 20, 23, 26, 33, 42, 44. »I>an.xiLl. PMatt. 
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mentioned by name, thîs quotation oîF hîs langaage wonld 
naturally lead us to refer both passages to the same erent. 
But the prophet bas determined beyond doubt, the time 
when hîs prophecy should be fulfilled ; and the Saviour's 
prédiction, referring to the same event, would be accom* 
plished at the same time. Daniel says explicitly of the 
events he had foretold : " when he shall bave accomplished 
to scatter the power of the holy people, ail thèse things shall 
be finished.'' *^ The " holy people " hère mentioned are, 
of course, the Jewish people ; and no one will deny that 
their power was scattered when the temple was desolated, 
the city overthrown, and the nation destroyed. Thus wé 
identify again the coming of the Son of Man m bis kinedom, 
with the close of the Mosaic dispensation, and the establish* 
ment of the gospel as the only divinely authorized religion 
in the world. The heavenly kingdom which Christ came 
to institute, could not be establishâ — could claim no exclu?* 
BÎve right to the allegiance of men— so long as a former 
divînefy authorized covenant remained unrepealed. Chris* 
tianity could claim to be the covenant of God with man, 
only when Judaism was abolished. The better corenant 
could become valid— could press its claim upon the world, 
as exclusively authorized of God, only when the first cove- 
jjMût was anulled. 

The latter part of the xxiv. chapter is occupied with ex- 
hortations to watchfulnees on the part of the disciples, lest 
the end of which the Saviour had been speaking should 
come upon them unawares ; lest at bis commg he should 
find them like the servant described in the parable, eating and 
drinking with the drunken. ^ This also will at once be 
reeognized as a decided testimony in ftivôr of the views hère 
advanced; for he would hardly repeat bis wamii^, do 
poîntedlv enjoining upon bis hearers the spécial duty of 
watchftilness lest they should be surprised by an event that 
woidd not occur till they had been dead thousands of years* 
Thus, by every considération ; — by the form qf address ; by 
the subséquent expectation of the disciples ; by bis référence 
to the prophecies, and by bis express and r^'terated déclara^ 
tiens ; — ^his coming in his kinedom<^^the coming about which 
the disciples inquired, and of which the Saviour had been 

n Dan. xil 7 » Matt xxiv. 49. 
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«peaking throaghoat this discourse — ^was to be daring the 
bves of those wno heard hîm. We proceed to examine the 
remainder of his discourse. 

If passing firom the xxiv. to the xxv. ehapter, the atten- 
tion of the careful reader is arrested at the first word of the 
latter : *^ Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto 
ten vir^s which took their lamps and went forth to meet 
the bridegroom." There is certaînly a most intimate con- 
nection in the time alluded to in thèse chapters. Dr. 
Maorice says of the opening of thîs chapter : " I must take 
the ^ then ' literallj, and détermine it according to the pro- 
phecy respecting the temple. * Then,' when the tribulation 
of those last days cornes — ^when Jérusalem is compassed 
about with armies — ^when the abomination of désolation is 
set up in the holy place — shall the kingdom of heaven be 
likened unto ten virgins." ^' But those who read to under- 
stand, need no argument to prove that the Saviour's dis- 
course continues uninterrupted. His thème is the same as 
in the preceding chapter ; the great event of his coming is 
still the point of central interest in the discourse ; the time 
none other than that already determined by so many ex- 
plicit déclarations. This chapter contains no référence to 
any events that hâve not been already introduced into the 
discourse, or to any time that has not been clearly statéd. 
It consists merely of three parables, still enforcing that con-. 
stant vigilance which he so often enjoins in this discourse, 
and inculcatin^ three classes of duties. The parable of the 
wîse and foolisn virgins enforces their duty in respect to 
themselves ; the parable of the talents teaches their respon- 
sibility to God for the treasures of divine truth committed 
to them ; and their duties to each other and the race are 
set forth in the parable of the King in judgment ; announo- 
ing the central principle of charity as the law of the divine 
kingdom. In other words, the three parables of which this 
chapter is composed, enforces their duty to themselves, to 
God, and to the human race. 

The great mistake of the common interprétation îs, that 
it takes the closing parable as a literal description of an event, 
purely imaginary, expected to occur at the close of ail tem- 
poral affiaûrs, and called the gênerai judgment. Incredible 

w *• Unity of the New Testament," p. 214. 
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labor and leaming hâve been devoted to the hopeless task 
of harinonizin^ such an interptetation. It is a weary and 
sad work to follow the laborious efforts of leamed commen- 
tators, to find some point in this discourse where the Saviour 
ceases to speak of the things of this world, and introduces 
those of the world to corne. They assume to begin with 
that there must be such a point in the discourse somewhere ; 
for their whole theology requires the last part of this chapter 
•to appljr especially to the future state, while they are obliged 
to admit that the nrst part refers to events then near at hand. 
One would suppose, if there is any such transition, it can- 
not be difficult to find ît. If in the same discourse, the 
Saviour really passed from events that foUowed in a few 
years, to others yet thousands of years in the future, — -if he 
passed in silence over an interval of two thousand, or ten 
thousand years— one would suppose that the point of tran- 
sition would be sufficiently apparent not to leave his hearers 
in any doubt. If there is any such point, critics hâve en- 
tirely failed to show us where it is. AU théories restîng on 
such an assumption, hâve utterly failed to interpret this dis- 
course. 

^ The first two parables in this chapter contain nothing to 
aid us in our présent labor, except the réitération of the ofl- 
repeated injunction at the close of the first parable: 
" Watch, therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the 
hour wherein the Son of Man cometh." This allusion to 
the coming to which he had so oflen referred in the former 
part of his discourse, in answer to the inquiry of the disciples, 
comes like a familiar way-mark, assuring the reader that 
the Saviour's instructions still flow in the same channel. 
The renewed command to the disciples to watch, because 
ihey knew neither the day nor the hour of his coming, shows 
that he was still speakîng of matters in which they were 
peculiarly and pefsonally interested, and not of events that 
should occur only tliousands of years after they had passed 
away ; that the coming of which ne spoke was one for which 
tkey must watch lest it should take ihem by surprise. 
Hence, we are compelled to reject any interprétation which 
woutd still place that event in the far distant future ; which 
seeks, indeed, to transfer the time of that coming fï'om the 
days of the apostles to some imaginary period at the end of 
the jYorld ; which would make it an event not of this world, 
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but of the world to corne. If- such were the tîme alluded 
to, it has never bcen very clearly shown what spécial bene- 
fit it would be to the disciples to watch for it in their own 
d^. 

We are brougbt, then, dîrectly to the openîng of the par- 
able containing the passage under review : " W hen the Son 
of Man shall corne in his glory, and ail the holy angels with 
him, then shall he sit npon the throne of his glory : And^ 
before hîm shall be gathered ail nations ; and ne shall sep- 
arate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his 
sheep from the goats : And he shall set the sheep on his 
right hand, but the goats on the left." ^* Observe, this îs 
definitely determined to be at the time, " when the Son of 
Man shall come in his glory." Is this the same coming of 
'which he had been speaking throughout the discourse — the 
same that prompted the inquiry of the disciples, and for 
which he so often enjoins them to watch ? Or is it another 
coming, abDut which the disciples had made no inquiry, and 
the Saviour had thus far said nothing ? Is it an entîrely 
new topic introduced into his discourse, wîthout any intima- 
tion to his hearers ? Has he, without a word of warning, 
passed from the events that were so rapidly hastening ujpon 
that nation to others thousands of years distant ? And, to 
increase the perplexity and misunderstanding of his hearers, 
has he called the far distant event by the same name, de- 
ficribed it by the same epithets, and surrounded by the same 
circumstances which distinguished the event that was near 
at hand ? If such were indeed his method of trtating the 
subiect, there would be no reason for surprise at any mis- 
understanding on the part of hearers, or of the Christian 
world from that dày to this. In that case, misunderstand- 
ing ought to be the onlv thing that should not surprise us ; 
for such a method of address would set at défiance ail rules 
of rational communication, ^11 laws of mental action, and ail 
possibilitv of correct interprétation. As we hâve already 
remarkea, the Saviour had oflen spoken of the *' coming of 
the Son of. Man, in his glory " — *' wîth the angels " — " in 
his kingdom " — " in the glory of his Father " — " to reward 
men according to their works ; " and just as oftçn he assured 

14 xxy. 31. &c. 
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hîs hearers that the comîng should take place whîle some of 
those to whom he spoke were still living. " Verily I say unto 
you, there be some standing hère which shall not taste of 
death till they see .the Son of Man comîng in his kingdom.'* 
The identity of the expression hère, and at the opening of 
the parable containing the passage under review, is worthy 
of notice. It is " the Son of Man coming in his kingdom,'' 
in the most positive terms assigned to that génération. In 
both instances the coming is mentioned in tne same words, 
attended by the same circumstances. It is the " coming in 
Ijs kingdom " — " with the holy angels." Is it possible j;hat 
în .one place he refers to an event that should occur in that 
génération, and in the other to an event thousands of years 
distant ; describing both by the same epithets, and givîng 
his hearers no intimation that they are not the same ? It is 
ail important to settle the question, whether thèse texts re- 
fer to one and the same coming, or to. more than one ; for 
upon the décision of this point dépends the interprétation of 
the whole passage. If thèse différent texts refer to but one 
coming, then the prédiction was fulfilled durîng the lîves of 
those who lîstened to the Saviour, and that splendid specta- 
cle which has furnished such a thème for pulpit éloquence 
-^that grand assize at the end of the world — withdraws into 
the vague and dreamy realm of the imagination. "* 

The objection that présents itsclf to those who accept the 
common interprétation, is, that the Saviour did not corne 
literally, personally and vLsîbly, în that génération. Ifit 
be uieant by this objection that Jésus did not come, as he 
said he would, during the lives of his hearers, then ihe issue 
is not with the interprétation we are advocatîng, but with 
the e^pHcit and repeated assurances of the Saviour hîmself. 
But if the objection means only that he did not come then, 
în the sensé in which the Christian church generally under- 
stands tl)is passage, we admit at once, he did not come 

'5 In référence to the time of the Saviour's coming, consult the follow- 
ing texts, some of which hâve already heen quoted without référence : 
Matt.x.23. xvi.27,28. xxiv. 29-34, 42, 44. xxv. 13. xxvi.64. Mark 
Tiii. 9 and ix. 1. xiii. 33-36. Luke ix. 27. xii. 35-40. xxi. 20-24, 27- 
36. John xiv. 3, 18, 23. xxi. 22. Rom. xiii. 12. I Cor. i. 7. iv. 5. 
vii. 29. Philip iv. 5. 1 Thess. i. 10. iv. 15. 2 Thess. iii. 5. 1 Tim, vi. 
14. lïebrew X. ?5, 37. James v. 7, 8. 1 Peter L 4, 5. iv. 7. 2 Peter 
iîL 11-14. 1 Johnii.18,28. Rev.i.l,a iî.16. iii. 11. xi. 14. xxii. 6, 
7,10,12,20. 
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w ihat êenêe — and he never wîll. Acceptîng hîs assurance, 
we are boond to believe that he came when he said he would, 
and oê he said he would. Unless we deny hîs word, we 
mnst admit that he came in that génération in the only 
sensé in which he promised to corne. And if he did not 
come personally, literally and visibly, then we ought not to 
înterpret his promise to mean auch a coming. We may 
be firmly attached to the popular interprétation of thîs text ; 
we may say truly that it has been accepted by the most emi- 
nent scholars — of the most humble piety ana inflexible in- 
tegrity. But when that interprétation is brought directly 
in conflict with the express déclarations of Jésus, we must 
give up the interprétation ratBer than deny his word^. He 
said that he would come in that génération, ^^ in his king- 
dom " — " with the holy angels " — " with power and agréât 
glonr." Must we not, then, admit that he did so come I 

We are not destitute, indeed, of very clear intimations 
from the Saviour that his coming was to be, not in the out- 
ward world of matter, but in the inward world of spirit ; 
not visible in material splendor, but " without observation," 
in the régénération of the world. His assurance to his dis^ 
ciples, that where t^o or three were gathered together in 
his name, he would be in their midst ; that he would be 
with them always to the end of the world ; that to those 
who loved him he would manifest himself ; that the Father 
and himself would make their abode with those who kept his 
words ; thèse assurances of a continued présence, even after 
the séparation of the grave, are not to be interpreted, cer- 
tainly, of a literal and visible présence, but a présence none 
the less real on that account ; nay, ought we not to say, a 
présence ail the more real and intimate, because it was not 
material and visible, but spiritual and internai ? His assur- 
ance to the carping Pharisees that the kingdom of God 
would come, not with observation ; his reply to his perse- 
cuting enemies, that they " should see him sitting on the 
right nand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven," 
— ail imply that he* would manifest himself to his foes in 
the glory and power of his kingdom, no less than to his 
firiends by the copsolation of his spiritual présence. Though 
not literaJ and personal, his coming with its attendant cir- 
cumstances would be no secret thing which they would 
need to seek after. It would be like the lightoing setting the 
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darkened world ablaze. ^^ Tbe rejection «nd destruction of 
that old apostate nation, and tbe calling of anotber people to 
receive tbe new and better covenant ; tbe crusbing of the 
principal obstacle tbat opposed bis religion, and tbe progress 
of bis trutb to be tbe ruling power of tbe world ; would be 
no bidden tbing to be sougbt after in tbe désert or in tbe 
secret place, Its power would be felt in ail nations. It 
was not, tberefore, a literal, personal coming, wbicb Jesos 
premcted. It was tbe exbibition of divine power in bebalf 
of tbe cause for wbicb be would soon sacrifice bis life, and 
tbe defence of wbicb be would leave to bis disciples. It 
was tbe removal of tbe only religion tbat could claim to 
rival tbe gospel, in tbe sanctiSiî of divine autborit j. It was 
tbe inauguration of tbe gospel as tbe divine law of buman 
life. Such a représentation is in strict accordance with 
Scripture usage, wbere a signal exbibition of divine power, 
wbetber for protection or destruction, reward or punisbment, 
is often spoken of as tbe coming or appearance of God. ^^ , 
Hence, Jésus in representing tbe display of divine power in 
bebalf of tbe trutb wbicb be revealed, as bis coming in 
power and glory, used a figure of speecb with wbicb bis 
bearers were familiar. To expect a literal, personal coming, 
is to insist tbat tbe bigb-wrougbt poetic^ imagery of bis 
communication sball be interpreted as tbe cool, literal de- 
scription of scènes tbat sbould présent tbemselves to tbe 
sensés. 

It is wortby of remark tbat tbe 'judgment bere described 
is passed upon nations : '< before bim sball be gatbered ail 
nations, and be sball separate tbem one fîrom anotber, as a 
sbepberd divideth bis sheep frota tbe goats." ^ And tbe 

16 Matthew xxiii. 20. xxviii. 20. Mark xiv. 62. Luke z^iL 20, 24. 
John xiv. 3, 18-23. 

17 2 Samuel zKii. 10-12. Psalms xviii. 9-13. xctIî. 9-5. Isaiah xiii. 
10-13. ziz. 1. zzxi?, 4-10. zzzy. 4 xl. 10. bcvL 15. Eae» zzzii. 7, 
8. Daniel vii. 9-14. Joël il. 10, 11. 

i^There seems at firet to be a grammatical objection to the construc- 
tion hère proposed. But the fact that ail national characteristics muet 
ûow from individaal sources ; tbat the rejection of the gospel by the 
JewB, and their national oyerthrow in conséquence ; that tfae acceptance 
of the gospel by tbe Gentiles, and their call to tbe gospel covenant in 
conséquence — were necesaarily the resuit of individual action, seems to 
zomove the objection. The rejection of the Jews was certainly national, 
though the resuk of individuai responsibility ; so also of the call of the 
6eiitiles« ^ • 
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Çroonds of the division are worthy themost careM atten- 
tion. Those on the right hand are not assigned that place 
becanse they are Jesns' disciples ; not because they are be- 
lierers or Cnristians ; not because they belong to any church 
or haye made any profession of religion ; but simply because 
they received the disciples kindly and exercised towards 
them the common charity which any man, in circumstances 
of suffering and disti*ess, has a right to expect of his fellow 
beings; for ministering to their common necessities, and 
visiting them while sick and in prison. This was the only 
criterion in the jndgment hère described. Eindness to those 
-whom the Judge calls his brethren, is the only qualification 
of those who are placed on the right hand, and receive the 
"welconïfe greeting " come ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kîngdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world." So, on the other hand, lack of kindness ànd char- 
ity to those " brethren " is the only accusation upon which 
those on the left are condemned. It is worthy of note, that 
one party is not rewarded for faith in the gospel ; for be- 
coming the disciples of the Savîour ; nor is the other party 
condemned for rejecting the gospel and refiising to become 
his foUowers. Indeed, Christians — those whom the Judge 
calls his brethren— do not constitute either of the parties 
brought to judgment in this sensé. ** Inasmuch as ye hâve 
done it unto one of the least of thèse my brethren^ ye hâve 
done it unto me," is his renly to the surprise of those on the 
right. " Inasmuch as ye oid it not unto one of the least of 
tMse^ ye did it not unto me," is his reply to the disappoint- 
ment of those on the left. Kothing can be plainer, on a 
moment's reflection, than that those on the right, who are 
accepted and received into the kingdom, are just as distinct 
from those whom he calls his " brethren," as they are from 
those on the left who are condemned and sent away. The 
Judge represents the Saviour ; those whom he calls his breth- 
ren are his disciples, the only Christians in the scène ; and 
they are just as distinct from those on the right hand, who 
had exercised towards them the common charities of life, as 
they are from those on the left, who had reftised or neglected 
to show them such kindness. Theologically speaking, those 
on the right are no more Christians tnan those on the left; 
Both classes are as distinct from his " brethren " as they are 
from each other. Lèt it be borne in mind, then, that Chria- 
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tians hâve neither part nor lot in tbe jadgment hère repro» 
eented. They are neither among^the rewarded nor the 
ptinished ; they are neither the commended nor the con« 
demned. One class is rewarded for kindness to Christians, 
the other is condemned for neglecting them 5 but they ar© 
included in neither class. 

The spécial virtaes practiced by those on the right and 
neglected by those on the left, do not requîre any unusual 
pîety, dévotion, or self-denial. It was only feeding Chris*- 
tîans when they were hungry, clothing them when naked, 
giving them drink when thirsty, and a shelter when home* 
less, and visiting them when sick or in prison. Thèse tndts 
are common to bnmanity. They hâve abounded among ail 

Eeople, even among the most ordinary development of the 
etter éléments of our nature. And the déclaration of Jésus 
that thèse qualifications would secure the blessings of the 
heavènly kingdom, whîle the lofty pretensions of Scribe, ^ 
Pharisee and priest would be passed by unheeded, must hâve ' 
sounded as strange to the yet Jewish ears of tne disciple», 
as the same doctrine now does to orthodox ears of the prés- 
ent day. Ail their claims that rested on the works 01 the 
law ; their plea that Abraham was their fiither ; their emptr 
formality, tithing anise, mint and cummin would avail 
the Jews nothing. They must reçoive kindly, at least, the 
messengers of God's trutn, however obscure or despised they 
may be. The devout and alms-giving centurion, thouch a 
Gentile, was more acceptable to God than the proud holiow- 
hearted Pharisee, though of the seed of Abraham. The 
Gentîles who were really seeking the truth should come 
from the east, west, north and south, and sit down with the 
patriarchs in the kingdom of heaven, while the children of 
the kingdom — the proud, exclusive Jews, wh© boasted their 
descent from Abraham, and though t themselves entitled to 
ail divine blessings, would be thrust out. It was a strange 
doctrine to Hebrew ears that Gentile charily was better 
than Jewish pretension. With this key to the interpréta- 
tion of this parable, we understand at once the disappoint- 
ment attributed to those on the left, at being rejected from 
the kingdom which they regard as their peculiar inheri- 
tance ; and the surprise of those on the right at being re- 
ceived înto the heavènly kingdom in which they had never 
dreamed of claiming a place. Those who haughtily counted 
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themselves the legitimftte heifâ of the kiûgdom, find theif 
anticipated possession giren to others^ and those wbo never 
expected it are ctdled to enjo^r its blessin^. 

Can anything more be.necessaiy to point ont the partie» 
hère represented ? We hare seen that the division is based 
not npon religions opinion, or modes of worship. It is noIT 
a séparation of Christians from idolaters, of believers from 
nnbelievers, or worshippers from scoffers. It is a sépara- 
tion between thoée who ne^Iected and those who adminis^ 
tered the ordinary offices of kindness and humanity to those 
who are hère represented as the brethren of the King whO 
Occnpies the throiie of this kingdom-«-^he disciples of the 
Sariour, especially those npon whom after bis death, the 
cause he represented wonld so largelj dépend. Thèse dis« 
tïnctions prove to be national, though necessarilj exhibited 
throngh individaal characteoa» There can, of course, be no 
-national characteristics, but those that resnlt from the ag- 
jpregate of indiyidual character* What nations were thejr, 
uien, who in the early history of the gospel kingdom, dis- 
'dnguished themselres by precisely the traits of character 
hère described ? By whom were the ** brethren," as they 
are hère called, treated wîth scom and contempt ? Who 
were the insti^tors of the bitter persécutions of the early 
Cluristian teachers, as long as they had the power to persé- 
cute ? We find ail thèse questions distinCtly answered, if 
V© follow the narratire of St. PaiiVs labors to where he 
tums away from his opposing and blaspheming brethren 
according to the flesh, to the eager Oentiles, who, listening 
to the Word of life, rejoiced ana glorified the word of the 
Lord. ^* Hère the description of the passage under revîew 
is Kterally yerified ; the Gentiles receiving, not only wîth 
kindness and charity, but with joy and gladness, the veiT 
** brethren " whom the Jews had jnst rejected. And Ûoè 
trait bf character rapidly developed into a national distin<y 
tion, separating the Jews from tne Gentiles just as clearly» 
and by the sam^B criterion, as those on the left hand are 
separated from those on the right. The great inflnential 
ehurches planted by the labors of the Apostles-^those who 
i& the passage under retiew, are spedally called ^^ thèse laïf 
brethren "-^were gathered, not among the Jews, but amott^ 
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thé Gentiles. Ând the same remains tiiie to onr own time. 
The descendants of the Gentile nations of antiquitj hâve 
become the Christian nations of to-daj, entering into the 
joys and blessings of that heavenlj kin^om, which the Jews 
anticipated as exclasivelj their own ; while the Jews^ that 
nation at the left hand — ^refusing to receive those " breth- 
ren," or their message of divine truth and grâce, in less 
than fortj years — while manj who had Ustened to the 
Saviour, remained to witness the fnlfilment of his prédic- 
tions — were utterly exterminated as a nation, and scattered 
as homeless wanderers and wretched captives over the &ce 
of the whole earth. Thus it was, that those who received 
kindly the " brethren " of the Savioar, were counted to 
hâve received the Saviour himself ; in accepting their mes- 
sage, they accepted his, and were welcomed to the joys and 
blessings of that heavenly ki]M(dom, in the providence of 
God prepared for them from the foundation of the world ; 
that km^dom in which the Son of Man would appear doring 
the life-time of those to whom he spoke ; welcomed to that 
etemal life whicU is the knowledge of the only tme God 
and Jesqs Christ whon;i he has sent ^ 

This introduces, as well as any place, the few remarks 
we design to offer in explanation of the word hère rendered 
" everlasting," and " etemal " — ^for they are both the same. 
After having shown that the judgment described in this- 
passage was to take place before the génération then living 
should hâve passçd away ; that some of those who listened 
to the Saviour should not taste death till they had seen the 
coming of the Son of Man in his kingdom ; that the whole 
scène belongs to this world and not to the next ; that the 
judgment is passed upoil nations, rather than upon individ- 
uals ; that the grounds of décision are not Christian £ûth 
and obédience to the gospel ; that Christians hâve no part 
or lot in the judgment; — after having established thèse 
points beyond a reasonable doubt, there is no need of say- 
mg that Ûie rewards and punishments are not endless bliss 
or endless pain in etemity. Strong as the common con- 
viction is tnat the ^^ everlasting punishment " awarded to 
one class, and the *^ life etemal ' to the other pertains to 
the spirit world, there is not in the whole passage the 

sojohnz?ii.a 
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remotest allusion to the fiitare state ; not a blnt of the rés- 
urrection — that essential prélude, according to ail orthodox 
anthority, to the gênerai judgment. How happens it that 
80 important a part of that grand spectacle is entirely omit- 
ted in this description— not receiving the poor notice of a 
single Word ? Those who feel at liberty to supply so im- 
portant an omission of the record» may not nnd any 
difficulty in this question ; but those who may feel a little 
delicacy about making such corrections, may continue to 
puzzle themselves with conjectures about the omission, or 
reject the interprétation which is obliged to assume such 
neglect, either on the part of Jésus, or of bis biographers* 
The only question of importance remaining unsettled is 
whether the interprétation hère proposed, and harmonizing 
10 obviously with the gênerai circumstances of the case, can 
be justified by the Scripture usage of the terms hère em- 
ployed. In- other words, hare we the sanction of the 
sacred writers for limitine the meaning of the terms ** ever- 
lasting " and " etemal, as this interprétation clearly 
demands? In replv to this question take the foUowing 
facts : — Thèse words— or rather this word, for they are 
both one in the original, in some of its forms, is often used 
in such connections that we are compelled to limit its mean- 
ing. As it is variously rendered, we will speak of the 
terms as we find them. They are often applied to the 
Mosaic Covenant ; ^ but they do not prove that to hâve 
been endless ; for it was intended only to serve as an in- 
troduction to, and hence to be superseded by, the gospel* 
Thèse terms are often applied to the Levitical triesthood ; ^ 
but they do not prove thaj^ bave been endless, for it wa$ 
sttcceeded centuries since by the Priesthood of Christ* 
They are often applied to the possession of the Jand of 
Canaan by the Jews. ^ But they do not prove that to 
hâve been endless ; for, after remaining in possession about 
fifteen hundred years, they hâve not possessed it for nearly 
eghteen centuries. Thèse words are applied to the city of 
Jérusalem ; ^ but that city was long ago overthrowu with 
a destruction so utter and terrible, that it remained for âges 

W Genesis xvîi. 7, 13, 19. xiyiiL 4. Lev. xxiv. 8. 1 Chron. xvi. 17. 
«Ex.xl.15. Num. X. 8. yviii. 28. xxv. la » Gen. xiii. 15. 
E»e. xxxviL 26. ^ Jer. xvH. 25. xxxL 40. 
VOL. XX. 6 
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but a heap of moulderîng mms. They are applîed to the 
temple of Solomon ; ^ but they de not prove tnat to hare 
been endless, for it was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, after 
havîng stood but four hundred and eighteen years. They 
are applied to the fire on the altar in the temple ; ^ but 
they do not prove that to hâve been endless, for ît was 
cxtmguîshed of course when the temple was destroyed. 
They are applied to the reîgn of David over the Jewish 
nation ; ^ but they do not prove that to hâve been endless, 
for he reigned but forty years. They are applied even to 
the strange sojoum of Jonah in the bosom of the deep ; ^ 
but neither do they j^rove that to hâve been endless, for ît 
lasted but three days. Thus w;e find the words everlastîng, 
eternal, and forever — the very terms expressive of duration 
în the passage under review — applied to ail thèse things in 
the Scrîptures ; yet none of them were endless. They are 
applied to periods varying in duration from fifteen hundred 
years to three days. Is any further comment necessary to 
show that we hâve abundant authority from Scripture 
usage, for taking thèse words in a limited sensé ? If the 

Possession of the promised lànd by the Jews for fifteen 
undred years is properly called everlasting, may not their 
punîshment of exile from that land, for a still stronger 
reason be termed everlasting, having already lasted tlïee 
centuries longer than the possession ? 

A simple, but important évidence of the correctness of 
our interprétation of thb passage, is found in the word ren- 
dered punishment. It means the act of clipping, or prun- 
îng — ^as the cutting off of anything redundant or injurions ; 
like the orchardist pruning his trees, or the vine-dresser bis 
vines. Hence it is used in the sensé of checking, restrain- 
ing, chastening, correcting. It implies discipline, and im- 
provement ; a seiyte entirely inconsistent with the common 
mterpretation of this passage. No two ideas can well be 
more radically opposed to each other, than that of correc- 
tion or improvement, and that of endless sufiering. It is 
im pos sible to reconcile them ; one excludes the other. 

We arrive, therefore, at the conclusion that the " com- 
ing " hère referred to occurred in that génération, accord- 
ing to the repeated déclarations of the Saviour ; that the 

99 1 Kings viii. la ^ Lev. vL la ^l Cbron. zxriii. 4 ^ JoDah 
il, 6. zyiL 8. xlviii. 4. Ex. xxxii. 4. Josh. xiv. 9. 

Gpogle 
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parties on trial were the Gentiles on the right hand, who 
received kindly those hère represented as "brethren " of the 
Kmg — the discîpLeB and early teacfaers of the gospel — 
accepted their message and entered into the gospel KÎng- 
dom ; and the Jews on the left, who rgected and cruci- 
fied the Savîour, scomed and persecuted his " brethren," 
despised their message, and within forty years were utterly 
destroyed as a nation — scattered homeless wanderers over 
the earth — aliens to the kingdom of which they coonted 
themselves heirs — oppressed, persecuted, spoiled, down- 
trodden — the dérision of heathen, and the disdain of Chris- 
tian lands, to this hour. So terribly to thém has been 
verified the judgment predicted in this long-contested pas- 
sage. A. R. A. 



Art. IV- 
The Anaïoffies of Death and the Résurrection. 

Death and the Résurrection are natural facts used in 
Scripture as prolific sources of expression to illustrate 
spiritual conditions and changes. The facts exist; and 
being seized upon by inspired imamnations, they are made 
to ilTuminate many dîm forms of thoûght, and to vivify 
many otherwise dead lessons. By their use life is given to 
deatn, and the barrenness of language is made to blossom 
with the fertîlity of thought. 

I. In contemplating spiritual thèmes, ît is always to be 
remembered that men are spirits now ; that they live in 
spiritual relations and are surrounded by spiritual scenery ; 
that they are pressed upon -by spiritual fects and forces and 
live in some dim manner the life of spirits though yet 
embodied in the flesh. The spirituality of man as to their 
interior . essence and constitution is an existing fact. It is 
lîttle realized now because spîrit is in abeyance to matter ; 
because the unseen is eclipsed by the seen ; because the 
sensuous apparent overlies the ipsensuous real. AU spirit- 
ual conditions and changes are therefore concealed under 
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the drapery of material yestments ; and eyery statement of 
them must be made, for the présent, in language addressed 
to sensaous perceptions. 

Ail human language is essentiall j sensnons. It is formed 
for sight and sound. Words are made for visible things 
and actions. The whole machinery of language, wîth its 
intricate relations and modifications^ is but a material fab- 
ric. It is a complicated system of hieroglyphics. It begun 
in simple symbols and has grown to a compound and double 
compound system of symbolical forms. It was constructed 
for temporal uses ; and is destitute of spiritual uttei*ances. 
Whenever, therefore, it would transcend its original pur- 
pose and use and speak of spiritual things, it must impress 
material forms into spiritual service ; it must express idéal 
facts in real speech ; it must write invisible tbin^ in visible 
words ; it must utter unheard songs in oral sounds. Hence 
it must be ambiguous, having a material and a spiritual 
meaninç — an outwarà and an inward si^ificance. Lan- 
guage ihen becomes double, having a body and a spirit — a 
form and an essence. When ordinary numan language 
rises to the expression of divine truths, it becomes trans- 
figured and the divine truth illuminâtes the human linéa- 
ments ; the hi^er meaning shines through and glorifies the 
lower form. This is true of very much of the Scriptures. 
They are so inlai^with the pearls of divine tn^th that.the 
inglowing light transfuses the overlying covering. There 
is m them " the letter and the spirit.'^ The letter is the 
apparent and ordinary significance; the spirit is the 
assumed, supersensuous, or sphûtual meaning. The letter 
is what the words would convey, applied to the world life ; 
the spirit is what is intended to be brought from the realm 
of spuritual realities. " The letter killeth ; the spirit giveth 
life. ' The grand significance of our Scripture lie» cniefly 
below the surface, hid within the drapery of its language. 
Much of its historical, doctrinal, and preceptive teachings^ 
is so luminous with the inner light that the wayfaring man 
though unles^ued, cannot err therein. Yet the principles 
out of which thèse historiés, doctrines and precepts grow ; 
the soil in which they take root ; the philosophy at the bot- 
tom of life, duty and destiny ; the spiritual science in which 
the most apparent, as wçU as the more abstruse spiritual 
realities bave their explanation, are oflen wrapped deeply in 
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the îmagery of the Word, and corne to lîght only by careful 
study and the cultiyre of that spiritual însîght essentîal to 
the discernment of the things of the spirit.^ • 

II. The analogies of death and the résurrection are 
numerous and widely scattered through the Scriptures. 
Death and the résurrection are facts ocçasionally spoken of, 
— facts regarded in the same light as birth and life. There * 
are birth and life, death and the résurrection,— four fîxed 
facts in the natural order of universal expérience, which 
underlie ail moral conditions and changes. The first two 
hâve direct relation to the présent state of existence ; the 
last two to the future mode of being. They are not moral, 
but natural expériences. They are not limited by moral 
conditions, but are universal. They are not dépendent on 
finite wîll and action but belong to the infinité order of 
events. They are wholly of God, and are steps in the 
divine procession of being which he has ordained. Thèse 
are taken by the divine penman and made fruitful sources 
of expression, to indicate moral and spiritual conditions and 
changes. By them the sacred word is made instinct with 
life. Spiritual forces and expérience are made to appear 
as real things. Essences are embodied. Spiritual scènes 
become panoramic. Moral consciousness is bom, lîves, 
walks, rises and glorifies God. The soûl puts on armor 
and fights its demonic enemies and conquer* them ; then 
soars and sings, an angel redeeraed from the flesh and the 
devil. So are the grandest moral lessons made instinct 
with life and power, by the îmagery borrowed from thèse 
natural facts, and the great scènes of spiritual rédemption 
are portrayed with dramatic effect and grandeur. The use 
made of thèse . facts is not only artistic in the highest 
degree, but marvèllous and sublime. The sacred word 
actually quivers and throbs with the life of the Holy Spirit, 
and the light of God shîmmers along its golden pages. 

It is common to say that there are many kinds of death 
spoken of in the Bible, such as natural death, moral death, 
national death, political death, etemal death, death to the 
world, death to sin, &c. But although this statcment 
answers, in a manner, the ordinary uses of teaching and 
tinderstanding, it is quite incorrect, and often leads to great 
confusion of thought. There is and can be but one death, 
that is natural death— the death of the body, So every 
6* 
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statement about more kinds of death than one, is snbstan- 
tiallv incorrect. There îs no such thin^ as moral death, or 
spiritual . death, «r eternal death. If the moral sensé of a 
man should die, the moral facnlties of hîs soûl go out of 
being with stmggles and death agonies, never more to 
exist, that man would expérience a moral death. If one's 
spiritual being should cease to exist and every trace of his 
existence be annihilated, so that no power, consciousness, 
or remuant of him should remain, that individual would 
expérience a spiritual death. If one should be everlastingly 
dying, both in body and spirit, and yet never die, he would 
expérience an eternal agony, but it would not be an eternal 
death ; for it is in the very nature of death to cease and 
not^continue. It works an end, and then it is over, eter- 
nally over ; so that eternal death is both an absurdity and 
fm impossibility. And if men are immortal as to their 
spîrits which include their mental and moral powers, then 
moral and spiritual death are equally impossible. Nothing 
immortal can die. Nothing can die but that which is con- 
stitutionally subject to death. And nothing can be consti- 
tutionallv subject to death but that which îs organîzed of 
perishable materials. This îs true of the body,' but not of 
the spirit of man. The spirit no doubt is organîzed, but 
not of perishable materials. Angels, doubtless are organ- 
îzed bemgs, but not subject to death. Every thing, every 
being under God is organîzed, but not ail of perishable 
materials. There is, therefore, within human knowledge, 
but one death, — the death of the body. 

What then shall be said of the varied Scripture phraseol- 
ogy in respect to death ? It must be said that the word death 
îs used in varions analogical sensés. Ail the6e analogical 
uses hâve their source in one root. They are ail the fruit- 
fui growth of one seed-fact. There is one death, a sweep- 
ing, universal, terrifie fact. This is wrought into many 
forms of speech to describe, illustrate and impress mental 
and moral changes and conditions in human expérience 
that bear some analogy to death. But thèse analogical 
forms of expression do not make that death which was not 
death before being so described. A nation goes out of 
being amid tumult, war and agony, and its éléments are 
scattered never more to be gathered up, and it is said that 
the nation dies* But saying so does not make it true ; for 
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a nation cannot die. It may cease to be ; it may change ; 
it may be whoUy dUorganized, or oi^anized anew ; but no 
snch change is death. A clond, a Iake, an island, a moun- 
tain may cease to be ; but they cannot die. And no poetic 
description of such cessation can make it death. A man 
may be morally diseased, may sufier and sorrow in his 
moral nature, may sink to the lowest depths of sin, and 
this bitter moral expérience may be called aeath ; but call- 
îng it 80 will not make it so. Figures of speech do not 
create facts. The pain, the anguisn, the loss of moral 
strength, may bear a close analogy to death ; but this 
analogy will not couvert them into death, nor will any 
form of speech concehiing them, transform them into any- 
thing" other than what they are. 

The Scriptures abound in this analogical use of death. 
A case of no small importance occurs in the account of the 
Adamic transgression. '^In the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die." Hère the verbal form of the word 
is used. The substance of the * Lord's statement is this, — 
" In the day thou dost tran^gress my law, thou shalt die.'' 
Adam did not die till many years aiter. Besides the con- 
nection States that the penalty of Adam's transgression 
should be of a moral character. He should toil in sweat 
and trial ; he should expérience disappointment and sorrow 
ail the days of his natural life. And the account states 
that Adam was ashamed of his transgression and would 

;ladly hâve hid himself from the reprovîng eye of the Lord. 

Svidently he experienced just what the Lord meant by the 
phrase " thou shalt surely die ;"" and the recorded expéri- 
ence of the first sinner must détermine the meaning of the 
threatening phrase. That expérience was debasement, 
shame, moral suffering, and mis suffering of his moral 
nature is^called death. There is another sensé in which 
Adam's expérience bears an analogy to death. He ceased 
to be innocent,^-died to innocency. He experienced the 
end of a certain moral condition. In a similar use of the 
Word, believers in Christ are said to be dead to sin (Romana 
vi : 8 ;) save that they rise above sin instead of &lling into 
sin. Death is a great change, and by analogy almost any 
great change of moral condition might be called death, 
especially if the change is radical. So when men cease to 
Uye for the ihings of mis world, they are said to die to the 
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world, when ît is only a radical change in the moral pur- 
poses of life. A monk or nun may be said to die to the 
world when they sincerely enter upon a cloistered life. 
When one bcgins to live a tnily spiritual life, to live to the 
Bpirit, he ceases to live to the nesh, and this change bears 
som'e analogy to death. It is called a " putting oflF the old 
man and a putting on the new." There is in ail radical 
moral changes two analogies to death, the end of the old 
life and a complète change in the condition of life. 

Similar analogies of death are used ail through the Bible. 
The Revelator speaks of " the second death,^ where it is 
évident he refers to the second cessation of the national 
existence of the Jews. Death is a destroyer. And when 
the Jewish nation was destroyed by the power of its ene- 
mies, both by the Babalonians and Romans,' thèse destruc- 
tions were called deaths. The Revelator loved to riot in 
the destructive énergies of death. Death figured as a 
person in his fearful description of judgments, fuU of ter- 
rifie and destructive power.' Death abounded in analogies 
to his fruitful imagination. 

" The wages of sin is death " ; ** to be camally mînded 
is death " ; ^^ dead in tresspasses and sins ;" and ail similar 
phrases employ the same analogies as those used in the 
case of Adam. Adam's death was the loss of innocence 
and the great and painful change in his moral condition. 
AU camalminded men — ail sinners suffer a similar expéri- 
ence, — ^pass through' a similarly bitter change in becoming 
sinners, and hence it is said by an apostle, " that death 
passed upon ail men, for that ail hâve sinned ;" that " as in 
Adam ail die ;" &c., that " by one man sin entered the 
world and death by sin ;" &c. AU thèse and ail similar 
passages employ the same analogies of death as açg used in 
the threat against Adam for his sin. They do not mean to 
intimate that physical death came by sin ; that ail men die 
a physical death in Adam. They rather die a physical 
deatn in the animais that lived and died before Adam, 
whose fossil remains were entombed in countless généra- 
tions in the rocks over which he walked. Had the apostle 
said that physical deat^ came upon ail men or any man by 
Adam he would hâve told that which is not true, which 
never w^s true ; which is not taught in the old Scripture 
nor by the Great Teacher, nor by the &cts of human 
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hlstorj. He woald bave introduced a blinding puzzle into 
Christian theologjr and absurdlj attached spiritual effects to 
phjsical causes. Such a teacher was not tne great apostle. 

Adam became a sinner, and ail the ill conditions of a sin- 
ftil expérience foUowed. In this he i^as the type of ail 
sinners ; and as ail men sin and expérience similar ill con- 
ditions, the aposfle said ^' ail die in Adam," ^^ death passed 
upon ail men," "death came by sin, " &c. 

But in the immédiate connection of ail thèse and similar 
phrases, is the antidote of this painful expérience which is 
so analogous to death, viz., the life in Christ. And this is 
usually alluded to very naturally by référence to the rés- 
urrection. As the résurrection is the antidote for death, so 
the antidote for that sinful condiâon which is called death 
by analogy, is called the résurrection bv analogy. Death 
and the résurrection are used analc^cally in precisely the 
same manner. " The wages of sin is death ; but the mft 
of God is etemal life, through Jésus Christ our Lord." 
The disease and the antidote are brought together. In 
thé apostle's vigorous argument in the fifth chapter of 
Romans, where ne states that " death came by sin," and 
that ** death passed upon ail men, for that ail bave sinned ;" 
he, in seyeral yaryin^ forms of expression, represents tlua 
whole realm of deam as being revivified by a divine life. 
Grâce abounded beyond sin. Righteousness reigned over 
sin ; and life in Chrfet over death in Adam. But thèse 
conditions both in the Adamic sin and the Christ life were 
moral, and were dépendent whoUy .on moral causes. The 
argument is that men were made alive by Christ from the 
death thev died in Adam. The Christian life is the anti- 
dote for the Adamic death — the Christian life is a résurrec- 
tion from the Adamic death ; but neither the death nor 
résurrection is a physical fact, but a moral condition. 

The apostle's great argument in the 8th of Romans, 
introduced by the statement that " the law of the Spirit^ of 
life in Christ hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death," b to the same gênerai effect though couched in 
différent language. The subjugation of the créature, or 
whole création to vanity, is the Adamic death passed uçon 
ail men,— or the law of sin and death from which he him* 
self was freed. The deliverance of the same créature, or 
whole création from the bondage of corruption, (which is 
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the snbjection to vanity, or Adamic sin and death,) " into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God," îs the raising 
of that création £rom itfl sinful condition into the moral life 
of Christ. It is the antidote of the Adamic condition or 
the résurrection from the Adamic death. This is a favorite 
form of statement with Paul, which he introduces into ail 
his great arguments for the triumph of Christ, and scatters 
it in varions ways through ail his epistles. Even when 
teaching his great lesson of the résurrection of the dead, to 
the Connthians, he felt impelled to introduce it to, give it 
an increased force from the immédiate présence of the great 
sources of his analogical language, death and the résur- 
rection. 

He had said to the Ilpftans that by one man sin entered 
the world and death by sin, and so death passed upon ail 
men as ail had sinned, that is, the sinfiil expérience so 
entered and was universally felt ; so now he repeats it to 
thé Corinthians ; and repeats also what he had before said, 
that by one came the antidote — the new life, and then adds 
^^ As in Adam ail die, even so in Christ shall ail be made 
alive." This is not a statement that ail men die a physical 
death in Adam ; for he has often said that the Adamic 
death is moral ; nor is it a statement that ail men are raised 
from physical death in Christ. For he had just said in the 
16th verse, that ** if the dead rîse not, then Christ is not 
raised." The résurrection is not depiendent on Christ, but 
Christ on the résurrection. Adam and Christ were both 
alike subject to death and the résurrection. As men they 
must expérience what was common to humanity. To die 
and be raised from the dead were divine ordinations. To 
die physically is not to expérience the Adamic penalty for 
sin ; to be raised from the dead is not to be made alive in 
Christ. To die physically is an expérience having no rela- 
tion to the penalty for sin ; for the sinless Son of God died 
as painfully as sinfiil man. To rise from the dead is an ex- 
périence having no relation to being made alive in Christ ; 
for wicked men expérience the résurrection as really as did 
the immaculate Jésus. *^ £ven so in Christ shall ail be 
made alive," is not, therefore, a statement that ail men shall 
be raised from the dead. It is a richer statement than that ; 
it is, that ail who hâve sufiered in sin shall be raised from 
the ill conditions of that sinfril, sufiering state, to a glorified 
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life in Christ. It is a statement of a uni versai salvation from 
sin and a uiiiversai expérience of spiritual life in Christ, — 
the snblimest idea possible to a fallen race. It is glorions 
to know that ail men shall be raised from the dead ; but it 
is infinitelj more glorious to know that being immortal thej 
shall be made alive in Christ. As much as Christ is more 
glorious than man, as much as divinlt j is more glorious than 
humanit^, is being made alive in Christ more glorious than 
being raised from the dead. To be made alive in Christ is 
to be made a new créature, — new in thought, affection, 
hopé, aspiration — new in purpose, spirit, character and 
power ; it is to be lifted up to a superior and supemal life ; 
to be permanently transfigured ; to be brought mto relation 
with the life and power of heaven. Christ said of the be- 
liever, " he is passed from death unto life " — he is made a 
new créature — is lifted above the natural world-life of 
men to the superior spirit-life of Christ. And " even so in 
Christ shall ail be made alive," is a prophecj of the same 
expérience for ail men. 

Again, Christ said ^^ the hour is coming when the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God ; and they that hear 
shall live." ** The dead " are the dead in Adam — the guilt- 
stricken children of sin. And the life they shall live is life 
in Christ. Still again he says : ^' The hour is coming in 
which ail that are in their graves shall hear his voice and 
shall come forth ; they that hâve donc good unto the résur- 
rection of life ; and thev that hâve done evil unto the résur- 
rection of damnation. Hère he uses the word graves 
instead of dead, meaning the same, that ail in sin and shame 
in the Adamic death, shall hear the voice of Christ sum- 
moning them to repentance and duty, tb a spiritual life, and 
shall come ont o( their deadness of heart into the life of the 
spirit. Those who truly heed the summons will be restored 
to înnocency, and raised to a righteous and godly life. 
Hiose who do not truly heed the summons shall be awakened 
as it were, to the retributive effecîts of their refusai ; and 
they shall be punished still more severely for their deafiiess 
to the voice of Christ through his gospel. The entire con- 
nection of thèse passages shows that death and the résurrec- 
tion are u§ed analogically, to express a sinful condition and 
an awakening from it to a righteous life or a sharp retribu-: 
tion. The Saviour seems to hâve borrowed his thought 
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and expression firom the propbet Daniel, 'who sajs in refeiv 
ence to the judgment of Jérusalem : ^^ And many of thém 
that sleep in the dust of the earth, shall awake ; some to 
everlaâting life and some to shame and ererlasting con- 
tempt ; " where sleep refers to death and being awake to the 
résurrection, and both are used in an anadogical sensé. 
Thèse two are the onlj passages in the Bible in which the 
résurrection is mentioned, even analogically, in connection 
with rétribution. And thèse are essentially one, jand use 
the résurrection as a figure of speech to express a moral 
awakening. It is a scenic représentation of the inoral 
awakening produced by the gospel. 

In the llth chapter of Hebrews, Paul speaks of the pro- 
phets and ancient worthies who suffered persécution, " that 
they might obtain a better résurrection," evidently meaning 
that they might attain to greater purity and power of spirit, 
and greater favor with God. The Revelator speaks of the 
first résurrection, saying, " But the rest of the dead lived 
not agaîn until the thousand years were finished. This is 
the first résurrection ; on such the second death hath no 
power, but they shall be priests of God and Christ ; and 
shall reign with him a thousand years." This is clearly an 
analogy. It is a stron^ statement of the spiritual élévation 
and power of those eany believers, who in the face of ail 
dangers, raised hi^h the standard of their Leader, and bore 
it in triumph to tne end, who established his kingdom in 
the earth, and came o£t conquerors through him who died 
for them. 

&it enough citations hâve been made to show the ana- 
logical uses made of death and the résurrection by the Scrip- 
ture writers. The death of the body is made to represent 
the soûl in sin, prostrated, benumbed, blind, suffering. The 
résurrection of the soûl from the dead body, indicates its 
release from sin and its deliverance into the life, power and 
spiritual exaltation of the children of God. The figures are 
Bi^ificant and powerfui, ffiving a scenic 'efiect to the tragîc 
eyils of sin and the great orama of rédemption. 

IV. The analogical use of death and the résurrection 
which has been illustrated, is wholly by appeal to the imag- 
ination. No man living has experienced either of thèse 
great changes ordained for humanity, They lie in the 
tealm pf anticipation to ail the liying. And it is more thon 
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probable that sin is more like death than men yet realize, 
«id salvatioB firom ît, more like the résurrection than men 
in the flesh can conceive. Men in this iife think and talk 
much of death and the résurrection. But if the Scripture use 
of thèse facts is reliable, it were far more important to think 
and talk of sin and rédemption from it. The work of Christ 
«nd the Iife to which he leads the way is the crowning glory of 
reyelatîon. Simple being, though it were immortal, without 
this would be, as it were, a barren waste. The résurrection 
without this would scarcely be a blessing. To live without 
living to God ; to know without knowing God ; to love with- 
out loving God ; to be raised from the dead without rising to 
God, in the lîght of Scripture, is no blessing. The résurrection 
is on object of hope ^a joy, chiefly because it continues the 
opportunities to be made alive and to live in Christ. If Christ 
were not in the résurrection state it would still remain a state 
of death in the scripture sensé. If men could not be made new 
créatures in Christ in that state they would still remain in the 
Adamic bondage. Neithér death nor the résurrection would 
dteliver them from the vileness and essential dégradation of 
sin. Christ and his gospel alone deliver from that. The 
glory of the résurrection is Christ. And the glory of Christ 
is that he leads men from a sinful state, well typified by the 
pain and torpor of death, into a divine order of Iife glorious 
as the rising of a new existence. If death petrified men 
into etemal fossils of sin, and the résurrection annealed the 
petrifactions into spiritual substance which neither Christ 
nor the Holy Spirit could melt, the spirit state would be 
shom of ail glory, and the analogical uses of death aud the 
résurrection, in the Scriptures, he wholly deceptive. 

It is a thought worthy of considération, whether the anal- 
ogies of death and the résurrection will not be more vivid 
and impressive to men, after they hâve passed through thèse 
expériences, than they can be before. This Qonstant em- 
ployment of thèse figures of death and the résurrection ail 
thfough the Bible, may hâve a wider range of purpose, than 
Can be accomplished in this world. The field of their most 
vigorous eflFect may lie on the immortal side of the dark river. 
The torpor of sin may be better understood after the torpor 
of death is felt. The vitality of a divine Iife may be more 
readily appreciated after the vitalizing effect of the résurrec- 
tion upon the spirit is known. The work of revealed truth 
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îs not ail accomplished în thîs life.- It makes alive in Christ 
but few of the great whole. There must be a broader field 
for its opérations after death and the résurrection, or its vie- 
tories will be few and its results meagre. Men may not, 
perhaps, hope for new light in the résurrection state, but 
more of the same kind ; not for a new Christ, but for clearer 
views of the Christ that is ; not for a new spiritual life, but 
for fuUer flows of theJife now feebly experienced through 
faith in the Son of God, Spiritual \\ïq is probably the same 
on either side of the résurrection, the différence, if any, being 
only in the degree of its expérience. Therefore, tne anal- 
ogies of death and the résurrection may be still more viyid 
and powerful in the purely spirit life. The analogies of 
birth and life are very forcible to men in the flesh. The 
new birth is taught by an analogy drawn from real birth. 
It is the finest figure of the Bible. The résurrection is the 
birth into the second mode of existence, and to spirits must 
be the richest source of analogy. AU careful o'eflection in- 
timâtes and enforces the supposition that ail the forces of 
révélation, ail the instrumentalities of divine grâce, ail the 
means of erangelical enlightenment, ail the opérations of the 
Holy Spirit, are more direct, intense and effectuai afler death 
and the résurrection than before. The power of Christ 
increases in its e£kct upon men as the âges pass away and 
the waV of life opens clearer and broader as numbers tread 
its golden ascent. The mode of opération, the process of 
salvation, the essential way of being made alive in Christ, 
does not change, but thç increased expérience of men in the 
natural orders of life, both in the flesh and out, bring them 
to seek the divine way in the appointed means ; so that the 
conclusion seems inévitable that ail shall ultimately confess 
that Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father, and in 
the &r off resuit of Christ's work, God shall be ail in ail. 

G. 8. W, 



Aet. V. 

The UmverBaUim of the Hpistles. 

The Epistles form a reicj important part of the writings 
of the New ïestament. They are the utterances of men 
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who were thoroughly convinced of the trutlf of the gospel of 
Christ, who had heard hîs words, who were acquainted with 
his hîstory, who went forth in his name and by his authority 
to proclaim the unsearchable riches of his grâce to mankind. 
Thèse writîngs contain no addition to tSe gospel, but dé- 
clare to us the convictions of the earliest commentators upon 
the life and doctrine of the Son of God, theîr conjectures, 
théories, explanatîons and hopes in référence to " Him of 
whom Moses in the Law and the Prophets wrote, — Jésus of 
Nazareth." 

We propose in thîs article to consîder what we understand 
to be the Universalîsm of the Epistles, that is, their évident 
accordance with this grand and glorious truth as we believe it 
to be set forth in the Qther portions of that Révélation of God 
to man which the Bible contaîns. We confidently expect 
to find the apostles — those of them to whose testimony we 
may hère refer — in ftiU agreement with their Divine Master, 
That they failed at first to comprehend the meaning of ail 
of his instructions, we are fuliy âware. That they Jiad 
much to leam, even after they first went out to déclare the 
truth of heaven to man, we hâve every reason for believ- 
îng. But they did leam. The eyes of their understandings 
were more and more blest with the beauty and glory of 
" the truth as it îs in J^Sus." The more they preached and 
wrought, the more their soûls expanded in the génial atmos- 
phère of heavenly truth and love. In the expressive lan- 
gnage of a popular historian : 

" Nothing is more remarkable tban to see the horizon of the 
apostles gradually receding, and, instead of resting on the bord- 
ers of the Holy Land, comprehending at length the whole world ; 
barrier after barrier falling down before the su^erior wisdom 
whlch was infused into their mînds ; first the prosélytes of the 
gâte, the foreign conformists to Judaism, and ère long the G en- 
files themselves admitted within the pale ; until Christianity stood 
forth, demanded the homage, and promised îts rewards to the faith 
of the whole human race ; proclaiming itself in language, which 
man as yet had not heard, the one, true, universal religion, aspir- 
ing to the complète moral conquest of the world." ^ 

It is*a faith which îs so well expressed in this language o* 
the historian, that we would hère seek to elucidate, by refer- 

1 Milman'a History of Christianity. 
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ence to the testimony of the Christian apostles as this shall 
appear in the Epistles of the New Testament. As our space 
is limited and the testimony ample, we must ose the one 
as prudently, and the other as concisely, as possible. A 
sélection only of t)ie many portions of the Epistles which 
might be noted, can at présent be made ; but thèse, we trust, 
will be ample and décisive enough to évince that our hbly 
feîth of the reconciliation rests " on the foundation of the 
Apostles and prophets, Jésus Christ himself being the chief 
comer-stone.' 

We begin with the Epistle to the Romans, one of the 
most significant of ail the Epistles of the New Testament. 
It is emphatically a doctrinal Epistle, rich and full in its 
statements of the design of God in the ministry of Jésus 
Christ his Son. The sinfulness of mankind is hère recog- 
nized, as also the failure of the Gentiles to attain by the 
light of nature, delîverance from sin ; and a similar failure 
on the part of the Jews, though they were blessed with a 
spAial révélation in the law. The moral conséquences of 
sm with Jew and Gentile, are also plainly and repeatedly 
declared. Man needs deliverance, and Christ, through faith, 
is made the deliverer. Divine grâce superabounds sin, and 
will bring it to an end ; a view which instead of encourag- 
ing sinfulness, incites to holiness, since holiness is ever the 
life and sinfulness the death of the soûl. In this process of sal- 
vation by grâce, God works by his own wise and patemal 
methods, as a beneficent father in planning and operating for 
the good of his children, taking ail their personal needs into 
the account. The Jew is not to consider the Gentile an out- 
cast, nor the Gentile the Jew. Both hâve a common in- 
heritance in ihe good will of the Father. They are called 
to one hope, one life, one heaven. This, in gênerai outline^ 
is the doctrinal substance o( the E^stle. 

Let us particularize. In the 5th chapter, the writer, after 
speaking of the extcnt of the reign of sin, and the object of 
the Saviour's mission, concludes the whole argument in 
thèse words : "^Therefore, as by the offence of one, judg- 
ment came upon ail men unto condemnation, even. so, by 
the righteousness of one, the free gift came upon ail men 
unto justification of life. For as by one man's dîsobedience 
many were made sinners, so by the obédience of one shall 
many be made righteous. Moreover, the law entered that 
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the offence mîght abound, that whére sîn abounded grâce 
did much more abound ; that as sîn hatb reîgned unto 
death, even so might grâce reign through rîghteousness unto 
etemal life, hf Jésus Christ our Lord." 

Hère îs the plaîn déclaration that tUe remedy for sin is as 
extensîve as the evil îtself. If any are not benefitted by the 
n^ediation of Christ, they cannot hâve been injured by the 
défection of Adam. The disease and the remedy are co- 
extensive. The same " many " that were made sinners 
Paul déclares shall be made righteous. The word " many ^ 
hère is from the Greek oi polloiy signifying the multitude, 
the whole bulk ; as Dr. MacKnight writes on this passage : 
«' Por as oi polloiy the many, in the first part of the 
verse, does not mean some of mankind, from first to last, 
who, ¥rithout exception, are constituted sinners, so the many 
în the latter part of the verse, who are said to be constituted 
righteous through the obédience of Christ, must mean ail 
mankind, from ihe beginning to the end of the world with- 
out exception." The authors of the Improved Verfton 
make a similar statement : " If ail men are coudemned by 
the offence of one, the same ail are justified by the right- 
eousness of the other. Thèse universal tenus, so jfrequently 
repeated and so variously diversified, cannot be reconciled to 
the limitation of the blessings of the gospel to the elect alone, 
or to a part only of the human race. One thing is remark- 
able in référence to this passage. No Universalist writer 
bas ever employed language more positive in the utterance 
of his own views of it, than hâve tne commentators of other 
sects in setting forth the universality of the work of divine 
grâce witk man. Witness Dr. Aaam Clarke. He says, 
" That oi polloiy the many, of the apostle, hère means ail 
tiiankind, needs no proof to any but that person who finds 
himself qualified to deny that ail men are mortal. And if 
the many, i. e., ail mankind hâve died through the offence 
of one, certainly the gift of grâce which abounds tq the 
many, by Jésus Christ, must hâve référence to every human 
beîng." 

On the concludinç verse of this chapter, this same author 
is peculiarly emphatic. Did we not know from his denom- 
inational standing, from his profession of faith before the 
Christian world, and from what we read elsewhere în his 
written Works, we mîght suppose that he hère intends to 
7* 
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express ail that can, be expressed bj anj advocate of the 
doctrine of the unîversal rédemption of our race. How he 
coold reconcile thèse déclarations with any thing short of the 
idea of Universalism, we are unable to see. But the com- 
ments are his own, as he thus makes them. [That oê êin 
hath rdgned unto death.] As extensivelj, as deeply, as 
universally as sîn, whether implyinç the act of transgression, 
or the temporal principle from which the act proceeds, or 
both : hâth reigned^ subjected the whole earth, and ail its 
' inhabitants ; the whole soûl, and ail its powers and faculties 
and death, temporal of the body, spiritual of the soûl, and 
eternal of both ; even so^ as extensively, as deeply and uni- 
versally might grâce reign^ fiUing the whole earth, and per- 
vading, purifying and refining the whole soûl; ihrough 
righteoumessj through the doctrine of free salvation through 
the blood of the Lamb, and by the principle of holiness 
transfused through the soûl by the Holy Ghost: unto eter- 
nal ïtfe^ the proper object of an immortal spirit's hope, the 
only sphère where the human intellect can rest and be 
happy in the place and state wherein God t«, where he is 
seen as he w, and where he can be enjoyed without inter- 
ruption in an eternal progression of knowledge and béati- 
tude. By Jésus Christ our Lord^ as the cause * of our 
salvation, the means by which it is communicated, anJ the 
source whcnce it springs. Thus we find the salvation fram 
sin hère is as extensive and complète as the guilt and con- 
tamination of sin ; death is conquered, hell disappointed, the 
devil confounded, and sin totally destroyed. Iiere. is glory- 
ing U> Him that loved us and washed us from our sins in bis 
own blood, and bas made us kings and priests to God and 
his Father, be glory and dominion foreverand ever, Amen. 
Hallelujah I The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth I Amen 
and Amen 1 " Although this comment recognizes the doctrine 
of the exposure of ail men to eternal death, yet, as a whole, 
it certainly recognizes the prevalence of the blessing as " fiur 
as the curse is found." The spirit of the writer seems borne 
învoluntarily along by the tide of truth upon which he bas 
80 confidently cast himself. It is a grand Methodistic utter- 
ance of Universalism. 

In the 8th chapter of this same Epistle, this statement 
occurs : " For the créature was made subject to iTanity; not 
willingly,.but by reason of him who hath subjected the same 
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in hope ; becanse the créature itself aiso shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorions liberty of 
the children of God." (verses 21, 22.) By " créature " 
hère, we understand the création, or that part of it needing 
the blessing promised, — ^^ the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God." That which was made subject to vanity is to realîze 
dehverance. Rev. Thomas White, in his sermons preached 
in Welbeck Chapel, translates the passage, ^^ For the créa- 
tion was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason» 
of him who bas subjected the same in hope ; becanse the 
création itself shall be delivered from this oondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious Uberty of the children of God." 
Dr. MacEnight décides that " créature " in the passage sig- 
nifies every human créature — ail mankind. We see not how 
any other construction can be put upon this passage. Luther 
is reported to bave said of it, " The meaning of this scripture 
I could never find ont ; " and it is told of Bunyan, that at 
a meeting of ministers once, where it was under discussion, 
on being asked his opinion of it, he put his finger upon his 
lips and said, " The Scriptures are wiser than I." The 
scope and bearing of the passage, in its relations to màn, are, 
evidently, too universal to harmonize with any restricted 
interprétation of it. ^ 

s Bishop Colénso, whose theological opinions recently'pnblished in 
Ëngland, bave attracted rouch attention, regardai this passade as a fall 
ana convincing proof of the final holiness and happiness of ail mankind. ^ 
Tbis is his comment upon it: ** I can not shut my eyee to the tnith, " 
which thèse words api^ar so clearly to imply, that there is hope in the 
counsels of Infinité W isdom and Love for ail, for ail * the créature,' for 
the whole human race, that fell in Adam, and bas been graciously re- 
deemedin Christ The * children of God,' the faithful and true of ail 
âges, ail landa, ail religions, will be ' revealed,' will receive their 
' glorious freedom ' in the kingdom of their Lord. Wbile others, per- 
haps the great mass of human kind, who bave been wilfully unfaithfui, 
in greater or less degree, tp tbe lightvoucbsafed to them, and are stiil 
willingly held in the bondage of -corruption, though they might bave 
asserted their freedom from ÏL and lived as good men and true, with the 
grâce vouchsafed to them, will receive their righteous judgment unto 
condemnation — ' indignation and wrath, tribulatiôn and anguish, upon 
every soûl of man that worketh out evil.' But this chastisement, arter 
aU, cornes from a Fatber's hand, upon those who may be wilfiil, prod- 
igal, unrnly, disobedient, but yet are créatures wbom he himself bas 
redeemed, for wbom Christ died. Can we say, with theee words of St. 
Paul before us, that snch chastisement, however severe, may not be 
remédiai, may not be intendeà to work out tbe ' hope,' under wj^ch 
the whole race bas been * subjected to vanity,' wbich 'hope,' in the 
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Farther on in this Epistle, the Apostle considers the deal- 
îngs of Grod with his ancient people, the Jews, They had 
teen peculiarly favored of heaven. They had rejected the 
Messiah, and were made outcasts from the blessings of the 
gospel, in their nnbelief. In the llth chapter, he clearly and 
eloquently sets fbrth the divine purpose respecting them and 
the Gentile world, and states distinctly the great work of 
Christianity in the spiritual illumination of the race. " Israël 
^ hath not obtained that which he seeketh for, but the élec- 
tion hath obtained it and the rest were blinded, (according 
as it is written, God hath given them the spirit of slumber, 
eyes that they should not see, and ears that they should not 
hear,) unto this day. I say then, hâve they stnmbled that 
{hey should fall ? God forbid ; but rather through their 
fall salvation is come to the Gentiles, to provoke them to 
jealousy. For if the casting away of them be the recon- 
ciling of the world, what shafl the receiving of them be but 
life from the dead ? For I would not, brethren, that ye 
should be ignorant of this mystery, (lest ye should be wise 
in your own conceits,) that blindness in part has happened ^ 
to Israël, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in. And 
80 ail Israël shall be saved ; as it is written, there shall come 
ont of Zion the Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness 
from Jacob. For this is my covenant unto them, when I 
shall take away their sins. As conceming the gospel, they 
are enemies for your sakes : but as touching the élection, 
they are beloved for the fathers' sakes." That is, in their 
présent relations to the gospel, the Jews who are in unbelief 
(or blinded) are regarded as enemies to God, thus standing 
among the rejected ; but through this, their présent rejec- 
tion, salvation cornes to you who are Gentiles. But God's 
purposes are not changea. Israël is still his olect, according 
to the promises to the fathers ; and will yet be saved. Pro- 
fesser Stuart writes, on this statement of the apostle : — 
" While the apostle admits.that the Jews^ the once beloved 

Apostle's roind, is tbe poetification of tbe Etenml Jattice and Love in 
Bo Bubjecting it, when it had not deaerred such a fate, nor brooght it 
ftboot ' of its own accord,' by any act of iti own ? Is there not groand, 
from this text, as wdl as others, for trusting that, in Bome way anknown 
to ua, the whole race shall, indeeë, be made to ahare this hope at last, 
an^so be * set free from the bondage of corraption, into the freedom of 
th *glory of the children of God ? ' " 
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people of God, hâve now become alienated and enemies, he 
still mointains that this evil, exceedingly great in itself, bas 
been overmled for the accomplishment of veiy important 
purposes, in respect to the salvation of the Gentiles. The 
rejection of the gospel by the Jews bas been the occasion of 
its being more widely diiBfiised among the Gentiles ; so that, 
în this respect, the loss of the Jews bas been the gain of the 
Gentiles.*' The apostle cautions bis Gentile brethren 
against supposing that the blessings of the gospel were inac- . 
cessible eyen to thèse now blinded Jews. They must in- 
dolge in no such exclusiveness, lest it should lead them to 
an nndue self-exaltation. They were to understand that God 
loved both Jew and Gentile, and that althonch the latter 
might now be favored with superior Christian ^vileges and 
blessings, while the latter were deprived of them, yet that 
the promises made of old conceming thèse brethren of Israël 
were not revoked nor forcotten. They would be fnlfilled. 
*• For," he continues, " tne gifts and callings of God are 
without repentance — withôut withdrawal, contradiction; 
change, on bis part. ^^ What he hath promised he is able 
also to perform. TRoman iv. 21.) And, again, he pro- 
ceeds : " For as ye m times past bave not believed God, yet 
hâve now obtained mercy through their unbelief, even so 
bave thèse also now not believed, that through your mercy 
they also may obtain mercy. For God hath concluded them 
ail m unbelief, that he might bave mercy upon ail. This 
is the grand conclusion ; and in view of it, the spirit of the 
apostle, moved with the vastness of the thème, finds utter- 
ance in thèse exclamations : ^' O, the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God I how unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and bis ways past finding ont I — For 
of him, and through him, and to him are ail things ; to 
whom be glory forever. Amen." Beginning, process, re- 
suit, ail are of Him who " worketh ail things after the coun- 
sel of his own will." The German commentator, Olshausen, 
says of this fanguage of the apostle : " This bold and pow- 
eirol flight seems to bave a foundation only on the supposi- 
tion of an entire restoration. IFouly some, or but a rew in 
ail, are to be blessed, how is God's wisdom to be manifested 
in the resuit ? But if ail become blessed without préjudice 
to freewill or justice, this assuredly appears as a miracle of 
God. The doctrine of the restoration bas very many pas- 
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sages of Si Paul's EpistlesApparentlj in its fevor." The 
Unitarian commentator, Rev. Mr. Livermore, in his notes 
on thèse passages, after quoting the above tangua^ of the 
Grerman critic, adds : " We cannot reconcîle th^e large and 
gênerai terms of the apostle with the supposition that there 
will not be a final restoration of the hùman family to virtue 
and eternal life," 

Leasing thèse clear statements of the apostle, and the 
correspondîng testimony of thèse commentators who hâve 
thus expressed their convictions of his meaning, we pass on 
to the First Epistle to the Corinthians. And one leference 
hère may snffice ; it is, of itself, so sîgnificant and strong ; 
that of the apostle's description of the work of grâce with 
man, as coiftained. in the lôth chapter of this Epistle. He 
bases the hope of the résurrection of mankind on the fact 
that Christ had ^^ risen from the dead, and become the first 
fruits of them that slept. For since bj man came death, 
by man came also the résurrection of the dead. For as in 
Adanl ail dié, even so- in Christ shall ail be made alive." 
The expressions hère are unqualifiedly universal, otherwise 
we cannot niake sensé of them. Rev. Thomas Belsham, 
writes in référence to the apostle's language hère, that it 
*' is so clear and fuU with respect to the final happiness of 
those who are thus raised, and that their résurrection to life 
will be ultimately a blessing, that the generality of Chris- 
tîans hâve supposed that he is hère treating of the résur- 
rection of the virtuous only. But that is not the fact. He 
evidently speaks of the restoration of the whole human race. 
Ail who die by Adam shall be raised by Christ ; otherwise 
the apostle's assertion would be untrue. The case then 
would hâve been this, As in Adam ail die, so in Christ 
shall a sélect number, a small proportion, be made alive. 
But this is not the apostle's doctrine. His expressions are 
equally universal in each clause. AU die in Adam. The 
same all^ without any exception, without anr restriction, 
shall by Christ be restored to life, and ultimately to holiness 
and everlasting happiness.'' 

The mediatorial work of Jésus is hère distinctly declared. 
^^ He must reign till he hath put ail enemies under his feet. 
Death, the last enemy shall be destroyed. And when ail 
tiiings shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also 
himself be subject unto him that put ail things under him, 
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that God may be ail în ail." What this destruction of death 
and this immortal blessedness signify, we find in the same 
connection, where the présent and fiiture stateg are con- 
trasted. Sin is excluded from this glorified résurrection 
State. Men made alive in Christ are thus freed from sin. 
" If any man be in Christ he is a new créature ; old things 
are passed away, and behold ail things are become new." 
Nothing in human language can be more significant than 
this contrast. The doubter's question as to the probability 
or possibility of the résurrection state for man, " How are 
the dead raised up, and with what body do they come ? " 
is met and significantly answered. The apostle refers to one 
of nature's ptocesses. " That (seed) which thou sowest (in 
die ground) is not quickened except it die : and that which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be, but 
bare grain, it may chance of wheat or of some other grain ; 
but God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to every 
seed his (its) own body. So also is the résurrection of the 
dead ; it is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; 
it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory ; it is sown in 
weakness, it is raised in power ; it is sown a natural body, 
it is raised a spiritual body." Man has hère the éléments 
of corruption with him ; in this higher life they will not 
belong to him. Life, not death, shall be there triumphant ; 
and freed from the earthly, it shall be the blessing of the 
spirit to grow in the heavenly. Then comes, in view of 
tnis event — this consummation — ^the outburst of triumphaijt 
joy, " O death I where is thy sting ? O grave I ^where is 
thy victory ? The sting of death is si^ ; and the strength of 
sin is the law : But thanks be to God that giveth us the 
victory, through our Lord Jésus Christ" 

One Word of référence we deem it our spécial duty to 
make hère, and that is to the somewhat significant state- 
ments of Rev. Albert Bames, in his " Notes " on Corin- 
thians, on the words in this chapter, ^^ For as in Adam ail 
die^even so in Christ shall ail be made alive." He restricts 
the meaning of the word " die " hère to temporal death— 
the death of the body, for the Very obvions reason, as he 
himself owns, that if the phrase " ail die " means " ail be- 
come sinners," then the pnrase " ail be made alive " muêi 
mean " ail shall be UMuie holy," or be recovered from their 
i^ûritual 4eath ; and thus an obvions argument is fumished 
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for the doctrine of umversal salvation, whîch ît is difiSctilt, 
îf not impossible to meet ! " But," he afterwards writes, 
*' it must be held as a great principle that this passage is not 
to be so interpreted as to teach the doctrine of the salvation 
of ail men." This may be one way of disposing of a diffi- 
culty ; but it seems to us to be altogether too summaiy, 
especially for one who would be a follower of truth, and 
wno would encourage the most candid inquiry into the 
Scriptures on the part of others. We surely see no reason, 
except the one which Mr. Bames hère names, for restricting 
the death hère spoken of to temporal death. The death 
hère named we believe to be the same as that which " passed 
upon ail men," as mentioned in the 5th chapter of Romans ; 
^^ That as sin hath reigned unto death, even so mi^ht grâce 
reign, through righteousness, unto etemal life, bj Jésus 
Christ our Lord.'' This is the contrast, ail through this 
chapter in the Epistle to the GorintMàns : aU death to 
which man is subject^on the one hand, and ail life which 
he needs, and which divine grâce can grant him on the 
other. ' A comment like this on the passage, we must think 
a more reasonable one than that of tne respected author to 
whom we hâve hère referred. Read,. interpret, write as 
men may in référence to this remarkable chapter, its Uni- 
versalism will look out, and hâve utterance, through ail. 

In the Second Epistle to the Gorinthians, the aposde 
States " that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespresses unto them. (chap. 
V. 19.) This also has upon it the stamp of universality. 
It is the same world for which Christ died, — including ail 
for whom he died, — ^that needs and is to be blest with recon- 
ciliation. Let us particularly notice— for hère we encoun- 
ter a very common and widely prévalent error — ^that the 
imreconciliation is not on the part of God, nor of Christ, 
but on the «^ art of man. From much of the theological 
language of the Christian world, we might infer that the 
change needed was not more of man than of the Father oPall 
and his holy Son. But nothing can be more irrational or 
unsatisfactory than this view. God " is without variable- 
ness," and Christ is evermore the sinner's friend — ^always re- 
joicing in the salvation of " that which was lost. ' The world 
needs kuowledge of God, reconciliation to him, conformity 
of heart and life to ^ holy law. He. was in his Son — ^by 
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hîs love, his tmth, hîs grâce — ^that thus he might effect this' 
réconciliation. 

In the Epistle to the Gralatians, the most prominent state- 
ment of Universalîsm is found in this statement of the 
writer : ^ The Scripture, foreseeîng that God would justify 
the heathen through faith, preached before the gospel unto 
Abraham, saying, In thee shall ail nations be blest. (GaL 
îîî. 8.) What was this gospel? The answer îs, God's 
promise of blessin^ for ail mankind. It was made at the timè 
when the patriarch went to offer up hîs son Isaac, în obédi- 
ence to the divine command : ^' In thee shall ail the families 
of the earth be blessed : in th j seed shall ail the nations of 
the earth be blessed." (Gen. xii. 3, 22, 18.) The promise 
is repeated to Isaac : " I will perform the oath which I 
Bware unto Abraham thy father ; — ^and in thj seed shall ail 
the nations of the earth be blessed." (Gen. xxvi. 3, é.') 
It is spoken also to Jacob : " And in thee, and in thy séed, 
shall ail the families of the earth be blessed.'* (Gen. xxviiî. 

140 ■ 

In the langage of the apostle (Acts iii. 25,) it is thus 
stated : ^' And in thy seed shall ail the kindreds of the earth 
be blessed," The unîversality of this promise cannot be 
qnestioned. The language which expresses it is surely used 
in no limited sensé, it is a déclaration of that patemal inter- 
est which the beneficent Creator has in ail sonls, It is an 
expression of the Divine will. Itis true that Abraham's obé- 
dience is recoçnized in connection with the promise. But 
this obédience had already been rendered ; and so there re- 
mained no unperformed action to effect the promise. This 
is left whoUy unconditional, resting solely on Him who gave 
it for fiilfilment. A reward rendered Abraham for his 
obédience, seems to haye been, that God thus made known 
to him his etemal porposes respecting man. Christ is the 
médium through which this olessin^ comes. "Now to 
Abraham and his seed were the promises made. Hç saith 
not, and to seeds, as of many, but as of one, and to thy seed, 
which is Christ. Christ hath redeemed us from the curse 
of the law. That the blessing of Abraham might corne on 
the Gentiles through Jésus Christ." (^Gal. iii. 13, 14, 16.) 

We are to understand by this blessmg, spiritual enlight- 
enment and salvation ; as fêter déclares to the Jews, in his 
first preaching after the résurrection of our Lord : " Ye are 

YOL. XX. 8 r. .u Cr\niCs\c> 
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the children of the propjiets, and of the covenant whîch 
God made wîth our fathers, sayîng unto Abraham, And in 
thy seed shalLall the kîndreds of the earth be blessed. Un- 
to you first, God havîng raised up his Son Jésus, sent him 
to bless you in turning away every one of you from hîs in- 
îquîtîes. .(Acts iii. 25, 26.) Thîs promise comprehends 
au spiritual good which man can realize or eiyoy, through 
Christ, in the présent or in the immortal life — as the aposUe 
States it : ** For when God made promise to Abraham, be- 
cause he could swear by no greater, he sware by himself, 
saying, aurely, blessing I will bless thee, and multiplying I 
wiU multiply thee. And so, after he had patiently enaured^. 
he obtaîned the promise. For men verily swear by the 
greater, and an oath for confirmation is an end to them of 
ail strife, Whôrein God, willing more abundantly to show, 
imto the heirs of promise the immutability of his connsel, 
confirmed by an oath ; that by. two immutable things in 
which it was impossible for God to lie, we might hâve a 
strong consolation, who hâve fled for refuge, to lay hold 
upon the hope set before us : whîch hope we hâve as 
an anchor of the soûl, both sure and steadfast." (Heb. vi. 
13-19.) Christ is our " Great High Priest, that is passed, 
înto the heavens," there to represent our race-^-" to appear 
in the présence of God for us " (ix, 24) ; to manifest his . 
întercst in ail for \\liom he dîed — "for every man" (ii. 9.) 
This blessing, then, promised to Abraham, is, the ending of 
fiîn, the spiritual illumination of our nature, the harmony of 
ail soûls wîth the godlike and immortal. We hâve noticed 
particiilarly, tliis promise, becausè it is one of the earliest 
and most aignificant which the Scriptures contain, and, 
branches out în its veins of golden light ail through the 
pages of the Christian révélation. 

The Epistles to the Ephesian, Phîlippîan and Colossiau^ 
churches contain language equally significant în comparison 
with any already referreg to. To the Ephesîans the apos- 
Ûe writes : " Wherein he (God) hath abounded toward U3 îiji . 
ail wisdom and prudence ; havîng made known unto us the 
mystery of his will, according to hîs eood pleasure which he 
hath purposed in himself: that in the dispensation of the 
fulness of times, he might gather together în one ail things 
in Christ, both whîch are in heaven and which are on earth ; 
even in him/' (Chap. i. 8-10.) To the Phîlippîans, he.. 
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wrîtes of JesQS : " Wherefore 'God also hath Wghly exalted 
him, and gîven him a name which is above every name ; 
that at the name of Jésus qy^tj knee should bow, oî, things 
in heaven and things in earth, and things under the earth ; 
and that eveiy tongue should confess that Jésus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father." (Chap. ii. 9-11.) 
And to the Colossians thus : " For it pleasea the Father 
that in him should ail fulness dwell ; and having made 
peace by the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile ail 
things unto hîmself ; by him I say, whether they be things 
în earth or things in heaven." (Ch. i. 19,20.) 

This gathering together in one ail things in Christ, this 
flubjugation of things in earth and in heaven, reconciling of 
ail (hmgs to him, seems to us of unmistakable significance. 
He who cornes to effect the çood, has ^^ aU ^Iness " ade- 
^niate to its completion. Universàl submissioh, reconcilia- 
tiOB, homage, are hère meant. In the opinion of Dr. 
MacKnight, *^ good angels of ail ranks and dénominations, 
the soûls of those that are in the state of the dead," together 
With ail tàose living upon the earth, are intended. And 
Professor Stuart, in his letters to Dr. Channing, writes, that 
^ thing9 in heaven, earth, and under the earth, is a common 
periphrasis of the Hebrew and New Testament writers for 
the universe.*' In " the name of Jésus,*' or in his spirit, 
«hall this allegiance be confessed, as Paul tells us that ^^ no 
man can say that Jésus is Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.'* 
(1 Cor. xii. 8.) It is such a homage as sbalî be " to thé 
glory of God the Father*; " not resulting in any wise in the 
perpétuation of falsehood, unbelief and sin, through etemity, 
out in the destruction of thèse evîls. In the strong language 
of one of our able the(Jogians, when speaking of thèse very 
passages, in his communication to a clergyman of an t>ppos- 
ite faith : "I ask you, my dear Sir, to show by fiur argument, 
that Paul did not hère teach Universalism. But this I think 
jrou will not attempt. The language of the apostle refuses 
to be measured by any limitarian rule. It will not be eut 
down, — ^it cannot be frittered away. Ingenuity and sophis- 
try play as harmlessly on this great testimony of the Holy 
Spirit, as the summer breeze and ripple about the rock rf 
Gibralter.^* ' 

An excellent translation of the Epîstles of St. Paulîà 

gîven by Rev. W. J. Conybeare, în the " Life and Epîstles 

8 Rev» T. J. Sawyer's Letters to Dr. : 
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of St. Paul/' by Convbeare and Howson. He makes the 
passages in Epn. iii. 9, 10, and Romans xi. 33» parallel, and 
says : " That whîcli calls forth the expression of rapturous 
acunîratîon " in them, " îs the divine plan of încluding ail 
mankînd in a universal rédemption." On the passage in 
the Epistle to the Colossians, (chap. î. 20,) he says : 

^' This statement of the infinité extent of the results of Chrisfa 
rédemption (which may well fill us with reverential awe,) has 
been a sore stumbling block to many Commentators, who hâve de- 
vised varions (and some very ingénions) modes of explaining it 
away.** 

We shall again hâve occasion to refer to this translation. 

In his first Letter to Timothy, the apostle Paul exhorts, 
— and gives the reason for his exhortations, — that "first 
of ail, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of 
thanks be made for ail men ; for kings, and for ail that 
are in authority; that we may lead a quiet and peace- 
ful life, in ail godliness and honesty : For this is good and 
acceptable in the ^ht of God our Saviour, who will hâve 
ail men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of 
the truth. For there is one God, and one mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jésus ; who gave himself a 
ransom for ail to be testified in due time. Whereunto I 
am ordained a pfeacher, and an apostle, (I speak the truth 
in Christ, and lie not,) in faith and verity." (Chap. ii. 1— 
7.) We see not how any comment can add to the force of 
this plain and comprehensive statement. It is a kind of 
" Açostle's Creed, to which it would be well for the whole 
Chnstian Church to give ear. \ 

In the 4th chapter and lOth verse of this First Epistle to 

' Timothv, the apostle writes : " For thereforo we both labor 

and surfer reproach, because we trust in the living God, 

who is the Saviour of all-men, specially of those that believe. 

In a note on this passage, Mr. Conybeare remarks : 

** The prominence gîven to this truth of the universality of sal- 
vation in this epistle (compare ii. 4,) seeras to imply that it was 
denied by the Èphesian false teachers. So the Gnostics consid- 
ered salvation as belonging only to the enhghtened few, who, îb 
their System, constituted a kind of spiritual aristocracy." He 
translates this verse (iv. 10,) as follows : " For to this end we 
endure labor and reproach, because we hâve set our hope on the 
living God who is the Saviour of ail mankind, specially of the 
feithful." 
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In hî» Epîstle to Tîtns the apostle wrîtes : ** For the gradé 
ôf God that bringeth salvatîon, hath appeared to ail men, 
teachîng us, that denyîng ungodline^s and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberUr, righteously and godly in thîâ présent 
world." (Ohap. ii. 11, 12.) " The doctrinal and practical 
of Christianity are hère plainly stated. Dr. Clarke's Note on 
thîs passage is well made : *• It cannot be said, except in a 
Tery refined and spiritual sensé, that this gospel had then 
appeared to ail mm ; but it may well be said that it hringeth 
Mlvation to ail men ; this is its design ; uid it was to taste 
death for every man^ that its author came itito the world." 
Conybeare's translation is this : ** For the grâce of God bas 
been made manifest, bringîng salvation to ail mankind "-^ 
with this comment : ." Tliis stateinent seems intendëd to 
contradict the Gnostîc notion that salvation was gîven to 
the enlightened alone." 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, the testîmony is fiill and 
clear. " Forasmuch, then, as the children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, he (Jésus) also himself likewlse took part 
of the same ; that through death he mîght destroy him that 
hath the power of death, that is, the devil ; and deliver them 
xfrho through feat of death, were ail their lifetime subject to 
bondage." (ii. 14, 16.) The complète victory of Jesu» 
over death in ail its fortns — as stâted in the 5th chapter of 
Romans, and in tl& 15th chapter of the First Epistlè to the 
Corinthians — is hère most explîcitly declàred. 

Again, to the Hebrews, in référence to ancient promises, 
we i^ead : " For this- is the covenant that I Will make with 
the house of Israël, After those days, saith the Lord, I T^rill 
put my* laws into their mind, and Write them in their hearts : 
Àtkà 1 will be to them a Goa, and they shall be to me a peu- 
ple : And they shall not teach erery man hîs ûeighbolr 
and eveiT man hîs brother, sayîng, know thé £ord: 
for ail shall know me from the least to the greateàt, 
Por I wîll be merciftil to their unrighteousness, and theiif 
flîns and theîr iniquîtîes will I rememfo no more.*' (Chap*' 
i^ TîS. 10-12.) And again, in speaking of the cor- 
WélÎTë nature of punishinent as iûflîcted by the Divine 
hiaftdf ît is wrîf ten : " tVe hâve had fathers itfter otit 
ieeh who con*ected us, and i^e gave therd révérence r 
éhall we not timch i^tber be in éubjecfion tq the Father oi 
' spÈrfts^ ità Hve ? - For they, verily, fo/t ti téw days, chas>- 
tened us after their own pleasure ; but he for our profit, 
8* 
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that we might be partakers of bis holiness. Now no chas- 
tening, for the présent, seemeth to be joyous, but grievous : 
nevertheless, afterward ît yieldeth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness unto them whîch are exercîsed thereby." 
(ôhap. xii. 9» 10, 11.) A more reasonable and satisfactory 
explanation of the doctrine of punishment» as meted ont by 
tiie Divine administration, we hâve not been able to find in 
the Old or New Testaments. 

In his présentation of the excellency ^ the gospel, the 
language of the apostle Peter bas a remarkable agreement 
with that whîch #e bave abready passed in review. He 
speaks thus to his believing bretnren of the Holy and just 
One whose cause they had espoused : " Whom having not 
seenj ye love ; in whom, though now ye see hîm not, yet 
believmg, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and fuU of glory: 
receiving the end of your faith, even the salvation of your 
soûls." (1 Epis. i. 8, 9.) The joy hère spoken of, is that 
arising from a conviction of the extensiveness and complete- 
ness of the divine mercy and love. It is the joy which 
Christ bimself had set before him, — joy în the accomplish- 
ment of man's dcliverance from sin, and his rédemption in 
righteousness. It is the assurance spoken of in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews : " For we, which havc believed, do enter 
înto rest ; " (chap. iv. 8,) — ^rest in love's service and love's 
promises ; rest in the sovereign power ailfl redeeming grâce 
of God thrôugh Christ his Son. 

And, once more ; the plain testimony of the apostle John 
in his First Epistle, and we will add, in the Apocalypse, is 
before us. We content ourselves with quotations only, 
which seem to bear with them their own explanations, and 
especially so in connection witn the ample testimony aiready 
before us : "If any man sin, we hâve an advocate with the 
Father, Jésus Chnst the righteous. And he is the propitia- 
tiion for our sins ; and not for ours only, but also for the 
^ns of the whole world. In this was manifested the love <rf 
God towards us, because that God sent his only begotten 
Son into the world, that we might live fchrough him. Hereiil 
is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. God is Love. 
And we bave seen and do testiify, that the Father sent the 
6on to be the Saviour of the world. He that believeth on 
the Son of God hath the witness in himself : he Ûiat beliey- 
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eth not God, hath made hîm a liar, becanse he believeth not 
ihe record tbat God gave of bis Son. And this is the record, 
that God hath given to us etemal life ; and this life is in 
his Son. And 1 John saw the holy ci^, New Jérusalem, 
coming down from God ont of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adomed for her husband. And I heam a great voice ont 
of heaven, sajinc, Behol^, the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and he wm dwell with them, and thej shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be with them, and be their 
God. And God shall wipe away ail teafs from their eyes ; 
and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor cry- 
ing, neither shall there be any more pain. And every créa- 
ture which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, 
and snch as are in the sea, and ail that are in them, heard 
I saying, Blessing, ànd honor, and glory, and power, be 
nnto him that sitteth npon the throne, and nnto the Lamb 
foreverand ever.'' (1 John ii. 1, 2; iv. 9, 10, 14,; xvi.; v. 
10,11. Rev.xxi. 2-4; V. 13.) 

Thèse références most suffice as présentations from the 
Epistles of the New Testament of évidence in fevor of the 
doctrine of the nltimate restoration of our race to holini&ss 
and happiness. We do not prétend that ail passages in the 
Epistles where this doctrine is directly affirmed or imphed, 
bave been sought ont and noted by us, but those of them 
which bave appeared most prominent and apparently un- 
mistakable. We leave the candid reader to décide as to the 
weiffht of this testimony, and the reasonableness of our con- 
clusions respecting it. 

Having taken âiis view of the teachings of the apostles, 
as thèse appear in their epistolary records, in référence to 
the work of redeeming grâce in the final in^thering of ail 
soûls to. Christ, let us briefly consider the nature of the 
practical religion which thèse writings affirm, and see how 
completely it accords with the spirit of that grâce so plainly 
indicated in the nltimate results of the Divine govemment 
in relation to man. For when we speak of the Universalism 
of the Epistles, we would use the term in its broadest sensé, 
as indicating not only the final disposition of our race by 
sovereign love, but also the great call to holiness which the 
gospel is ever making to men in its présentation of the 
Divine character, in its représentations of the nature of man, 
in its statementB of human obl^tion and duty. For it iw 
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s 

in the nature of the lifb demânded and eftcted hère and 
now hj the gospel, as well as in the work it will nltimately 
ck) for man, that ita hearenlv Universalism ia «een. 

Of one thing let U3 speak plainly hère* The Epistled, 
although aboandîng in jnst représentations of the nécessiter 
of repentance towards God and faith in the Lord Jésus 
Christ ; in faitbful wamings a^inst ail workings of iniquity, 
— of the révélation of Ae ri^teous judgment of Gk)d, — of 
that justice which will render to every man according to his 
Works ; although inculcatin^ a pietjr and benevolence than 
which none on earth or in heayen, in angel or man, can be 
purer ; nowhere do they instruct us to believe as one of thô 
truths GÎ Christianitj, the doctrine of unending punishment 
fer guilty man. As an illustration of the correctness of this 
statementi we may take the instance of the principal épis- 
tolary writer among the apostles, St. Paul. We hâve seeû 
how strong a testimony we hâve been able to quote from 
him in support of the doctrine of the ultimate rédemption of 
our race. Can évidence equally clear and conclusive be 
added firom hk writings to show that the punishment of the 
wicked in any instance, will never end ? We find nothing 
Uke it. On the Contran^, it seems évident that in no in- 
stance has Paul in his Epistles taught or alluded to sûch a 
doctrine.^ 

Not only of St. Paul, but of ail the apostlés, tins $ame 
gênerai ammation is true. Their religion is not in any* 
wise based upon ^ doctrine of perpetuafpnnishments, ana, 
consequently, such a doctrine has no enforcement in therr 
ministrations by voîce ot peu. Christ is the chief comer- 
stone in this foundation of apostolic instruction. His révél- 
ations of the Father, his views of hnman duty, life, and 
destiny are theirs. The highest motives to obe£ence are 

^%Kf% Ra?. Measîes RaynsT* in a senooa ealkled ^St fwA a Ulâ- 
versalist ; ''— " It is a well Known fact, that in the «rigiiMd k^pMg ee 
cK the Bible, there are four words which in our commonËnelish venioa 
«e traasktéd ïifXi ; i. e. Sfttal^ Bades, Tartorus, and (rtkimna, The 
twe fiist of tlifte L « SlkU and Jïaiiet, are semetiines tnimhited g^rav^ 
the twe laai are alway • reodared hell in our tnaalaliea. It iaaémifteé 
by the raoet appioved ortbodox criticay. that of the foar Words abor» 
named, the last only, namely, GAtnnû^ désignâtes the place of endlesa 

Svnisbnteât In a more state. Now it is a faet, easiîy ascertained^ thaf 
t Paul haa nerer onee ased t&e Gthânna in either of his epistles; 
Bor bave we any ttOaoMotthaèheeteiriunieiltellheritt lliamehîtff 
or his convttsation on any occasion. What is the inference 7 " 
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set forth. In hîs Epistle to the Romans, Paul avers that ît 
îs *' the çoodness of God that leadeth to repentance." Read 
the twelith chapter of this epistle. What is the moralitjr, 
•what the nature of the disposition and lîfe hère demanded ?. 
" I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye présent your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accepta- 
ble unto God, which is your reasonable service. ReccMn- 
{>ense to no man evil for evil. Provide things honest in the 
sight of ail men. If it be possible as much aslieth in you, 
live peaceably with ail men. A venge not yourselves, but 
rather give çlace unto wrath : for it is written, ven^ance 
is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord. Therefore, if thine 
enemy hunger, feed him, — if he thirst, give him drink ; for 
in so doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good." (Rom. 
xii. 1, 17-21.) 

The Father teaches his children thus to imitate him, in 
love to their enemies, in overcoming evil with good. This 
is in accordance with his nature ; this is his rule of ac- 
tion ; and should be the rule of action with his children. 
He will not overcome evil with a greater evil, in the course 
of his wise and just administration. Men should not attempt 
such wrong. He will overcome ail evil with good. So 
should they seek to do in their conduct and life. In this 
same episue, the apostle alsowrites : ^^ Owe no man any- 
thin^, but to love one another. For he that loveth hath 
fulfilled the law. Love worketh no ill to his neighbor (no 
ill to its object) ; therefore love is the fi^lfilling of the law.*' 
(Rom. xiii. 8, 10.) 

The First Episâe to the Corinthians contains that chapter 
(the 13th) on Christian charitv or love, which for beauty, 
force and comprehensiveness of expression, are not excelled 
in the Scriptures. Its letter and spirit are purest Uni- 
versalism. The same may be said of that passage in the 
Second Epistle to the same church : ^' For the love of Christ 
constraineth us, because we thus judge, that if one died for 
ail, then were ail dead ; and that he died for ail, that they 
who live should live not henceforth unto themselves, but 
unto him who died for us and rose again." (2 Cor. v. 14, 
16.) To the Galatians we hear him saying : ** The fruit rf 
the spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, tempérance ; against such there is no 
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law.'' (Gâl. V. 22, 28.^ To the Ephesîans, that they, 
** beîng rooted aiid grounded înlove, might be able to com- 
prehend with ail saints, what is the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and height ; and to fcnow the love of -Christ, whicli 
passeth knowlâge, that they might be fiHed with ail the 
fiilness of God/' (Eph. iu. 17-19.) To the Colossians : 
** If ve then be risen with Christ, seek those things whîch 
are above (heavenly) where Christ sitteth at the right hand 
of God. Set your affections on iJrings above, ndt on things 
on the earth. For ye are dead, afnd yottr life is hid with 
Christ m God.'* (Chap. iii. 1-3.) Indeed, this whole 
chapter prescribes, with admirable cleamess and force, the 
active virtues whîch the Christian believers are to observe ; 
— virtues growing ont of that faith which recognîzes exclu- 
sively neitner Qreek nor Jew, circmncisîon nor uncircum- 
cision, barbarian, sythian, bond nor free ; " tut ail as one 
in Christ Jésus. 

In the Epistle to the Thessa;lonîan8, the hopeAil and trtisrt> 
ftd aspects of the Christian failih are visible in those com- 
prehensive exhortations : " Rejoice evermore ; pray withotrt 
ceasing ; in every thing give thanks. Abstaln from ail am 
pearance of eril.^' (1 Thés. v. 1«, 17, 18, 22.) This rt 
not the tttterance of any partialism. It is that of a faitJi 
which sees in God's grâce toward man, ** the grcatest good 
of the greatest number." Constant joy, unceasing prayer, 
perpetmd gratitude ; thèse are the émotions înspired, cher^ 
lAed and strengthened by this fitith. 
^ To Tîmothy, the apostle writes : <* For God hath not 
given us the spirit of fear ; but of power, of love, and of a 
dound mind." (2 Tim. i. 7.) How traly descriptive of a 
fitith commending itself.to the reason and to the best affec* 
tiens of man I To Titus, — as we hâve noted elsewhere, — 
** the grâce of God that bringeth salvation to ail men," îs 
commended as teaching those who itccept its message, *^ that 
éenying unçodliness and worldly lusts, they should live 
Soberly, ri^teously and godly in this présent . world." 
(Titus ii. 12.) To the Hebrews, we find the injunctionst 
*• FoUow peace with ail men, and holiness, without which 
no man snall see the Lord. For hère we hâve no contin- 
Hïng city, but we seek oneto come. By hhn ^Jesus") there- 
Ibre, let us ofier the sacrifice of praise to Goa contmually, 
that is the finit of our lips, giving thanks to his name. But 
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to do good, and ta communicatçt, forget^noti for with snch 
sacrifices God is well plea3ed." (Heb. xii; 14 ; riîi. 14, 16,, 
16.) And in the Epistle of James we meet with that excel* 
lent définition c^a religion whicb unités the.noblest human* 
itj and the most eamest seeking after the divine life* 
** Pure religion, and undefiled before God and the Fatherj. 
is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world;" (Chap. i,. 
?7.) St. JPeter's practical view of this Christian life is thua, 
rated : ** Seeing ye hâve purified your soûls in obeying the. 
truth, throuçh Ûie spirit, unto unfeigned love of the brethren,, 
see that yelov.e one another. with a pure h^art fervently:: 
Being bcirn agfun, not of corruptible seed, but of incorrupti- 
ble ; Dy the Word of God, which liveth.and abideth fbrever., 
Sanctify the Lord God iu your hearts ; and be ready alwaysî 
tp give an answer to eyery man that asketh vou a reason of ^ 
the hope that is in vou, with meekness and ^ear : Having.a 
good conscience : that whereas they speak evil of you, as of 
evil doers, they may be ashamed that felsely accuse your 
good conversation in Christs" (1 Peter i. 22, 23 ; iii. 15, 
16.) 

Upon the Epistles of John we need not enlarge. It is 
enough to refer to them. We confess our utter inability to 
read and understand them in any other light than that of 
the broadest Universalism. And we can conceive of no 
words more eim)hatic ai>d complète in the expression of it. . 
" Beloved, if (xod so loved us^ we ougbt also to love one 
another. Th^re is no fear in love : but perfect love casteth 
eut fear : because fear hath torment. He that feareth is 
nçitmade perf^t in love. We love him because he first 
loved us. If a man say, I love God, ai:Ml:hateth hîs brother^ . 
he is a liar ; forr he that loveth not his brother whom hd'. 
hath seen, how can he love God whiom he hath not seea ?; 
And this commandment l^ve we frpm him^ That he wha: 
- loveth Gpd, love his brother also. For this is >the love of' 
Gpd^ that we keep his commandments : and his command*< 
ments are not grievous»'' (1 Joh» iy,.!!* 18-21 ; iL 8.)> 
A characteristic ançcdolbe is preaerved of the apostle John. 
When very aged, and unablo to preach, he, waa accustomedr 
tç^exhort the chureh at erery Dweting;; ** liittle childre»^. 
Içiye onç another." And when spme oç» inquired why het 
89 constantly reitmt^d tWs e;dKiartatiQnî. ho: replied, " Be-. 
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cause ît îs the Lord's command, and îf ît be obeyed, thîs 
alone is sufficient." The same spirit is manifest throughout 
the gospel and eplstle of this beloved and lovmg apostle ; 
and some hâve suggested that he is thos sofficiently identi- 
fied as the author, even if there were no other evîaence of 
the fact. 

We must close our examination hère ; not because we 
hâve exhausted the subject, but because we believe the évi- 
dence already adduced, sufficient to establish the fiuît of the 
Universalîsm of the Epîstles. We cannot see how this évi- 
dence can be set asîde by any process of human reasonîng. 
But we do see it to be a subject of deepest interest to every 
human soûl, to ail the churches, and to ail the world. Let 
Ghristians open their eyes to this testimonj, and thus do 
justice to thèse early ministers of the gospel, and aid in vin- 
dicating, as they did, " the ways of God to man " in the 
heavenly mission of his Son. J. o. a. 



Art. rV. 
The BêêuUs of Ihnancipation. 

The Rbsults of EnAifCiPATioif.— tBj Augustin Cochin, Ex-maire 
aud Municipal Councillor of Paris. Work Crowned by the Insti- 
tute of France. Translated by Mary L. Booth. Boston : Walker, 
Wise & Company, pp. 412. 1863. 

The question of Emancipation with os has, by military 
edict, assumed a shape which no longer admits of évasion. 
Ail classes and ail tempéraments hâve been brought into 
contact with it. Its solution — ^if our nation remains intact, 
a resuit of which we entertain no doubt — ^is in no great 
length of time to be determined by history. Time will soon 
unfold whether the hopes of philanthropists are to be realized, 
or whether the prédictions of alarmists are to be fulfilled. 
Those of us who live a few years longer, will hâve the oc- 
ular testimony as the industrial,, the economical, and the 
moral results of émancipation. To foster old préjudices on 
the slavery question, is therefore foUy. The question has 
now become directly practical. We ail hâve an interest at 
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stake. If we conduct like rational beîngs, we shall take pains 
to ascertain, dispassionately, conscîentiously, without préju- 
dice, what are tne probable effects of a foregone conclusion. 

Fortunately, we hâve, for our instruction on points of 
such vital importance, the expérience of communities, where 
a singular experiment bas been tried. Slavery bas existed 
în tbe colonies of France, England, Denmark, Sweden and 
HoUand ; in ail tMese, it bas bèen identified witb industrial 
pursuits ; bas been complicated and intertwined witb bab- 
its, préjudices, passions, bopes and fears; bas been tbe 
occasion of ardent pbilantbropj, schemes of reform, public 
amtation and social révolutions ; in ail of tbese it bas been 
abolisbed. Wbat bas been tbe eflFect of abolition ? Wbat 
bave been tbe results of émancipation ? Slavery, and tbe 
îdeas and feelings whicb accompany it, bave been essen- 
tially tbe same in tbe colonies of tbe Eurc^ean nations, as 
in our own republic ; and bence tbe results that hâve grown 
out of émancipation, are essentially wbat we may expect 
wtU grow out of émancipation. The question therefore 
addresses itself to every intelligent citizen, wbat are tbe 
results, where the experiment bas been risked ? 

In tbe work named above, Augustin Cochin bas answered 
ibis question, and he bas answered it witb spécial référence 
to affiiirs in this country. He isa lover of liberty, an ar- 
dent worker in practical schemes of human amélioration, 
ïnakes no disguise of bis sympathy witb the oppressed of ail 
races and conditions. And yet, he bas literally confined 
himself to &cts. A calculating machine could not bave 
wrought out conclusions witb more rigid conformity to tbe 
recorded statistics. ^^ The published and unpublishea papers 
and records of every ministry of Europe bave been, says 
bis translater, ^^ placed at bis disposai during the préparation 
of bis work ; in England he bas had ail the unpublished 
documents of the Board of Trade, and the sagacious Nassau 
Senior, one of the wisest counsellors of the Êritish govem- 
emment, bas rendered him constant aid. Tbe reliability of 
bis facts and conclusions cannot, therefore, be contested, and 
in this respect the work is of tbe utmost value to the Amer- 
ican public, as there is no work extant in the English lan- 
guage whicb sums up so fully and incontestably the practical 
resiJts of émancipation.'^ 

There are few who fear the conséquences of graduai 
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émancipation. Let the slave be prepared for freedom ; let 
him fîrst be taught to '' use it as not abusing it ; " let him, 
as it were, grow into freedom ; and no danger, at his hand, 
need be feared. Çut to strike the fetters on at a blow ; to 
precipitate him into a condition so strange, so calculated to 
i ntoxicate his imagination ; to fill him with irrational ex- 
pectations ; to trust him with the privilèges before he 
can feel the responsibilities of freedom ; is this expédi- 
ent, is it safe, is it not the precursor of rapine, license, 
and ail the social crimes ? In 1840 the French Republic, 
in spite of frantic wamings and prédictions of evil, abolished 
at once slavery in ail th*e colonies. Cochin has given, with 
great fulness of détail, the results both economical and so- 
cial ; and in his résume^ puts the question, ^^ what is the 
best mode of émancipation ? " and hère is his answer : 

" The expérience of the French colonies answers uSj-^imme- 
diate and simultaneous émancipation. By waiting, we obtain 
nothing ; by venturing, we risk nothing. For two centuries 
the colonies waited for the hour to strike, and it never came. 
Twice fireedom was horled upon them with révolution ; twice 
révolution did much harm, freedom very little. The negro 
race is so eentle, that under the yoke it makes no résis- 
tance ; free ërom the yoke, it commits no abuses. Liberty has 
not the virtue of restoring to it the faculties denîed it by the 
Creator ; alone, deprived, as at St. Domingo, of the intellect of 
the whites, it will retum to a slothful life, and give birth to a 
very inferior state of society. Bat, afler ail, under this climate, 
which énervâtes the whites, afler essaying ail the races one after 
another to replace the negro race, we are forced to retum again 
to the latter ; we find noue more vigorous or submissive, more 
capable of dévotion, more accessible to Christianity, more happy 
to escape its native dégradation. This race of men, like ail th^ 
human species, is divided into two classes, the diligent and the 
idle ; freedom has nothing to do with the second, while it draws 
from the labor of the first a better yield than servitude. 

" Slavery was so little founded on nature, that, created by brute 
force, it was maintained only by légal force, that is to say, by the 
constraint of an inanité number of laws and régulations. To 
pave the way for the transition to liberty, a no less number were 
framed ; eighteen decrees were promulgated for the guidance of 
freedom in its infancy. Now ail laws against the dangers of 
servitude hâve been impotent, ail mei^ures against the périls oi 
freedom hâve been useless. Doubtless, the ancient kings, who 
were Christian, humane, and sincère, said to themselvea in per- 
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mitting slavery, < Let us take the greatest précautions that the 
evil may do good/ In abolishing ît, the reformers saîd, in theîr 
tom, with equal good faith,^Let us take care tiiatthe good does 
no evil.* Twofold error ! • Evil engenders evil ; good does noth- 
ing but good. But we do not pass from evil to good without 
expiation, and we do not make expiation without suSering. The 
history of the abolition of slavery in the French colonies is an 
almost scientific proof of thèse great laws of morality." — (pp. 
303-4.) 

Cochin's histoiy of the preliminaries of émancipation in 
flie English colonies, îs especially interesting. He shows 
that the final act was brought aboat by a variety of motives. 
One class was govemed by a higher grade of policy, having 
the sagacity to foresee greater economical results ; another 
class were philanthropie, actîng from a conviction that 
slavery is a wrong to be removed, whatever might be the 
conséquences ; while the leading motive in the actual éman- 
cipation was religions. In this connection we quote from 
the Dnke de Broglie as cited by Cochin. 

^' We do too much honor, in fact, to the English govemment, 
and we would wrong her too much, in attributing the abolition of 
the slav^-trade and the abolition of slavery on her part either to 
lofty views of wbdom and foresightor to Machiavellian combina- 
tions ; on this point, the English govemment bas neither gone in 
advance of the times nor directed events ; it bas limited itself to 
maintaining the statu quoy so long as it bas not been forced from 
it ; it bas resisted for fifleen years the abolition of the slave-trade, 
for twenty-Ôve years the abolition of slavery ; it bas defended ail 
the intermediatfi positions step by step, and bas only yielded, in 
each occasion, to necessi^. 

*^ We would also do too much honor to the philosophy and 
philanthropy of England in assigning them the chief part in this 
great enterprise. Philosophers and philanthropists bave, doubt- 
lessly, figured gloriously in the number of the combatants ; but it' 
is the religious spîrit which bas borne the beat and burden of the 
day, and it is to this that reverts, bâbre everything^ the honor of 
Boccess. li %ê religion that has tndyfreed the negroes iii the Eng^ 
îish coîohies ; it is this which raised up, in the beginning of the 
struggle, the Clarksons, thç Wilberforces, Granville Sharps, and 
80 many others, and armed them with indomitable courage and 
mishaken persévérance ; it is religion which bas progressively 
formed, firôt in the nation, then in Parliament itself, ^t great 
Abolition party which goes on swelling from day to day, infil- 
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trating itself, as it were, into ail parties, calling them ail, and the 
govemment first of 'ail, to account; and it is ibis party which, 
profiting during forty jears hy evecy event and every circum- 
stance, successively carried the abolition of the slave-trade in 
1807 ; inspired through its representaûves, in 1815, the déclara^ 
tions of the Congress of Vienna, and later those of the Congress 
of Verona ; dictated in 1823 the motion of Mr. Buxton, the rés- 
olutions of Mr. Canning, and the circular of Lord Bathurst ; 
hurled in 1831 on the colonies -the Order in Council of November 
2, thus rendering the abolition of slavery inévitable in 1832, and 
the maintenance of apprenticeship impossible in 1888." — (pp. 
385-6.) 

Count de Montalembert, quoting the example of England 
for the ■ benefit of France, enumerates among the four 

Eacifîc vîctories, the abolition of slavery in 1833. We quota 
Î8 language in part, with the appended reflection of Cochin : 

*< Admire, above ail, the peacefnl and sublime memory of ihe 
abolition of colonial slavery. Therein was at stake only a great 
moral interest, a reform to be won slowly and laboriously over 
the most deeply-rooted habits and inveterate préjudices : — it has 
triumphed. Far from bringing back any material profit, this 
réparation of the greatest of iniquities was to cost the English 
nation £20,000,000 as an indemnity to the owners of the negro 
slaves : — it has been paid. The first authors of this great répar- 
ation hâve had to struggle, not only against routine, but also 
against politics, against commerce, against the raerchant-shipping, 
against the arts and manufactures, against ail the most powerfid 
éléments of British greatness : — ^they bave conquered them. They 
bave had to oppose to ail thèse nnited forces only the single force 
of moral and religions sentiment : — it has sufficed. They hâve 
never recoiled, never doubted themselves ; and, aftcr thirty years 
of labor, disappoîntments, and calnmnies, on the day fixed by the 
, etemal decrees, God has crowned them with success, and with a 
glory so pure and beautifui, that my French and CathoHc heart 
cannot console itself for seeing it snatched from France and the 
Church.'* 

'* Can there be a lesson more sublime, and better worth remem- 
brance ? Ah, may we never forget it f What power destroyed 
slavery in England ? Religion. By the aid of what weapon ? 
Liberty.*'— (p. 888.) 

The experimentof émancipation in the colonies of other 
European nations has had similar acçompaniments, and has 
led to similar results. In the Danish West Indies, the Gov- 
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ernor proclaîmed immédiate émancipation on July 3, 1848. 
^^ The planters resisted ; the militia rided with them. A 
collision took place, and ten or twelve negroes, were killed. 
The revolt became gênerai ; troops sent by the Govemor of 
Pfirto Rico slew one hundred -and thirty-one negroes, and 
the former slaves, subdued, were subjected to the severest 
pnnislunent. But thèse unhappv events rendered the retum 
to obédience still more impossible. The king of Denmark 
confirmed the émancipation, and the planters, vho would 
hâve done better to hâve yielded to it with good grâce, were 
happv to owe the maintenance of order to Général Van 
Scnolten^ whîle the slaves owed to him their liberty." — (p. 
894.) 

In the Swedish colonies, the resalt demonstrated, that 
** as elsewhere, slavery prodaced no good, and its abolition 
has prodaced no harm. A hail*storm, a hurricane, the 
change of a degree of température, would hâve exercised a 
more iniurious and lasting influence than the happy libér- 
ation of 25,000 or 80,000 human beings* unjustly subjur 
gated."— (p.395.) v'»^ 

In HoUand 45,000 slaves are free from Jul^ 1, 1863, at 
an expense to the State of thirty-three million francs. 
Gochin has no fear as to the resuit. 

^^ Forty-five thonsand men ! Thirty-three fmDioQ francs ! It 
is very litde, — scarcely more than what is wasted and expended 
in a single day's strife between the North and the South I I am 
persnaded that the kiDg of Holland must bave signed with heart* 
felt joy this nopretending law, whîch sets so many unhappy 
beings at Ifberty, gîves to oor century a spectacle whidi H has 
rarely tasted, — that of a progress aecomplîshed without violence, 
— and at length effaces fix>m the name of Holland a stain which 
rests now upon the name of but a single Christian nation in Eu- 
rope, yet the most obstinatej the first and last in the practice of 
the slave-trade and slavery. This nation is Spain. 

We commend Cochîn's work to the patient study of ail 
who would know what has been the results of a measure, 
în which, as American citizens, we now hâve a practical in- 
terest. He has collected and classified an immense mass of 
detidls, with rigid adhérence to dates, circumstances and 
statistics. His careful reader will be put in possession of 
the eiseoitial &cts. He can draw bis own coAclusiojti. In 
9» 
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view of the présent condition of afiairs, the translation and 
publication of his work in America are most opportune. 

o. H. £• 



Art. V. 

LUerary Notices. 

1. StPauPs Epiatle to the* Romans; Newly TniDslatêd, and Ex- 
plained from a Missionary Point of View. By the Rt. Rev. J. W. 
Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. New York : D. Appleton & Company. 
1863. 

This work bas an especial claim on Universalists from the cir- 
cumstance that it^ leamed author interprets the Epistle as teach- 
ing the doctrine of final uni versai salvation. In the article, '^ The 
Unîversalism of i^be Epistles," in this number of the Quarierly^ 
the writer has qnoted Bishop Colenso's interprétation of Romans 
▼. 21, in which he frankly states, that he cannot shut his eyes to 
the truth, '^ there is hope in the counsels of Infinité Wisdom, 
that ail who fell in Adam shall be gracioasly redeemed in 
Christ.^ In the same connection, the Bishop încidently refers to 
Lnke xii. 47, 48, and thos speaks of the phrase ^^ few stripes : ** 
^^ Can the pnnishment in any sensé be spoken of as one of few 
stripes, where the unutterably dreadful doom is stiU assigned of 
endless banishmêrU from the présence of God, and ail beautiful and 
blessed things, with the outer darkness, among ail accursed things, 
where not one single ray of Divine mercy can ever enter?" 

The Word " créature " in Romans viii. 19, the Bishop regards 
as équivalent to ** the whole human race," an interprétation, 
which, on account of the connection, the opponents of Universal- 
ism hâve strenuously resisted. He says : '' The Greek word hère 
translated < créature,' is the same which occurs in Mark xvi. 15, 
* Freach the Gospel to every créature,' and Col. i. 28, ' The Gos- 
pd, which was preached to every créature which is under heaven/ 
From thèse passages it appears plain that the expresssion is used 
for ' manldnd,' the < whole human race,' ' humanity,' vrith especial 
référence to the great mass of it, lying still in an unenlightened and 
degraded state, but not excluding the few to whom the message of 
life had already come. And in this sensé the apostle employs it 
hère. (So Augustine, Lightfoot, Locke, Turreiin, MacKnight, 
etc.) • . . Thus then, St Paul hère sajs : ' The eamest 
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longîng of hniDanity it waiting for that daj, when the sons of 
God — the tme-hearted and faithful of every âge and clime — those 
who, with the light thej had, whether with the star-light of nature 
only, or with the brighter light, as of a donded noon, vonchsafed 
to the Jews, or nnder the clear shining of the Son of Righteous- 
nesa, hâve, imperfectly, indeed, ai the beat, in every case, because 
of the weakness of the flesh, jet with sincerity and singleness of 
heart and pnrpose, each according to his gifi, ' persevered in w^- 
doing ' — when thèse ' shall be revealed,' shall be disclosed to the 
eyes of ail, shall be crowned with * glory, honor, and immortality,' 
and be called to * enter into the joy of their Lord.' The whole 
of humanity is looking for this day, when every life of faithfulness 
on earth shall receive its reward, a reward not of debt, but of 
grâce — ^when wickedness shaU cease to triumph, and lives of un- 
repented sîn and wilful disobedience, of fraud, injustice, oppres- 
sion, cmelty, impurity, shall hâve their just meed of rétribution. 
8t. Paul seems to hear the sighing of the human race for deliver- 
ance from the power of sin and death, the ' bondage of corruption,' 
nnder which they groan at présent, not being, as yet, aware of 
the rédemption which has really been wrought for , them, and 
shall in due time be made known to them.'' 

The Bishop confesses that there was a time in which he be- 
lieved difPerently, and he alludes particularly to a volume of 
sermons, in which he recognizes as true the doctrine of endless 
punishment. He says : 

^^ I did believe in that dogma, at the time I wrote and printed 
those sermons, so far as that can be called belief, which, in fact, 
was no more than acquiescence, in common, I imagine, with very 
many of my brother clergy, in the ordinary statements on the 
subject, without having ever deeply studied aie question, proba- 
bly with a shrinking dread of examining it, and without having 
ever ventured formerly to write or preach a sermon upon the sub- 
ject, and pursue it, in thought and word, to ail its conséquences. 
There are many who, as I did myself in those days,' would assert 
the dogma ^ a part of their ^ Ôreed,' and now and then, in a 
single sentence of a sermon, utter a few words in accordance with 
it, but who hâve never set themselves down to face the question, 
and deliver their own soûls upon it to their flodcs, Mïj and un- 
reservedly. For my own part, I admit, I acquiesced in it, seeing 
some reasons for assnming it to be true, knowing that the mass 
of my clérical brethren assented to it with myself, and contenting 
myself with making some ^ference to it now and then, in my 
ministratioy , without caring to dwell deliberately upon it, con- 
sidering what might be nrged against it. . . . I now déclare that 
I can no longer maintain, or give utterance to, the doctrine of 
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the endlesBness of ' future puuishaients '-^^hat I dare net dogma* 
tize at ail on the matter-^that I eau ouly laj mj hand upon 1117 
mouth, and leaye it in the banda of the rigbteous and merciful 
Judge. But I 8ee the word * eternal' doea not mean * endleas/ 
I entertain the ^ hidden hope ' that there are remédiai prcr^ 
cesses, when this life is ended, of wMeh, at présent, we know 
nothing, but wbîch the L<»rd, the l^ghteous Judge, will admin- 
ifter, as he in bis wisdom shall see to be good. • . . There îs, in 
the secret heart of Christians generallj, a common feeling that 
such is the ca^e. At this moment, the great mass of Christendom 
belieyes in some remédiai process aller death. A small section 
only of the Church univ^sal, a portion only of the Protestant 
bodj, and by no means the whole oCit, contends that the hour of 
dissolution nrom the mortal body fixes the condition of the soûl 
for ever and ever, in endkss, unutterable J07, or in endless, un- 
utterable woe.'* 

The volume is elegantly printed bj the Appletons ; and it will 
be most welcome to the Christians of a libéral faith. We corn- 
mend it particularly to the considération of our clergy. 

2. Aids* to Faith ; a Séries of Theological Essaya. By Sevenl 
Writere. Seing a Reply to "Essaye and Reviews." Edited by William 
Thompson, D.D„ Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. New York : 
D. Appleton & Company. 

This work bas been several months before the public ; yet, as 
among the ableeicalled forth by the Essays of the Oxford dîiyines, 
it is destii^ed to retain an authoritative position among the 
Works written in defence of the Bible. The first essay is ^^ On ~ 
Miracles as Evidences of Christianity," by H. L. Mansel, the 
renowned author of '^ The Limitations of Beligious Thought." 
In this esaay, the author argues that miracles are int^;ral in Chris- 
tianiiy, not merely accessory to it ; that they belong to the moral 
not less than the sensible évidences thereof . He rebuts the famous 
argument of Hume, by showing that with the progress of science 
the argum^it loses in plausîbility. He distingui«]^e8 between 
miracles as the okjecU^ and miradee as the évidences of faith, and 
shows that m the New Testament they corne in both forma. It 
is, on the whc^ a most ekborate paper. The Lord Bishop of 
Cork, William Fitagerakl, D.D., fumishes the second essay, 
« On the Stady of the Evidences of Christianity." He oomplains 
that there ha» been a réaction from the dii^roportionate apolo- 
getie literature of a former génération, aad that in this âge there 
TA a dîsinclination to study Uie évidences of Chriatiaoitj. Theo- 
logical lesoming bas decayed among the diyines. Côiûeqiientlj, 
the histCHrical in Christianity has been neglected; acnd coose- 
quently again, the rise and riot of the sceptical q>irit. A. 
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McCanl} D.D., wiites the essay on " Prophecy." The subject 
is treated with great leaming, bat présents nothîng specially new. 
Passing over aie fonrih essay, " Ideology and Subscription/' 
and over the fifth, "The Mosaic Record of Création," we 
*come to the essay "On the Genuineness and Authentieity 
of the Pentateuch'/' by Greorge Rawlinson. The archaic char- 
acter of the language, and the author's acquaintance with Egypt, 
and the Sinaic peninsula, are nrged as proofs of the authen- 
tieity of the pentateuch. The chronology, the accoant of the 
- flood, the ethnology, the alleged mystical character of the 
book, the longevity of the patriarchs, and questions pertaining 
"!t to the sojoom in Egypt — thèse points are considered, and de- 

cided ii^ayor of the genuineness of the books. Edward Harold 
Browne présents a very suggestive paper " On Inspiration ; *' 
Dr. TVilÛam Thompson gives the essay, full of what we deem 
erroneous doctrine, " The Death of Christ ; " and Charles John 
Ellicott the conduding essay " Scripture, and its Interprétation," 
much the longest in the work. The " Aids to Faith " is by far 
the most valuable publication that has grown out of the discussion 
evoked by the " Essays and Reviews." 

3. The Graver Thoaghts of a Country Parson. By the Author of 
** The Récréations of a Coantry Parson," Boston : Ticknor & Fields* 

186a 

As we read the charming papers which appeared in the^former 
Tolumes of Mr. Boyd, we expressed the wish "to hear him preach." 
Was this a prémonition of the volume named above ? It is a 
Volume of Semfons by the same person that wrote ^^ Concerning 
Veal." , In one sermon he discourses, " How God feels towards 
Mankind " — in which, though the hope sometimes fails him, he 
breathes the spirit of a libéral faith ; in another, on " The Gift 
of Sleep," — in which bodily rest is made to symbolize the spiritual ; 
in anoUier, on " Spiritual Insensibility " — ^that most annoying 
hindrance in the progress of a " Parson's " labors ; in another, on 
" The Ruling of the Spirit ; " in another, on " Christian Self- 
> Déniai," — ^there are seventeen discourses in ail. We had marked 
a few passages with a view to insertion hère ; but our limîts 
forbid. But who that has read the most charming essays of 
the day, the " Récréations," will fail to read the " Graver 
Thoughts " of the same brain ? 

4. The Poems of Adelaidq A. Proctor. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 
BlueandGold. 1863. 

When, on a certain occasion, Charles Francis Adams, our 
présent Minister at the Court of St. James, was nominated for a 
high political office, much wa[s made of the circumstance of his 
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high pareutage. He accepted the nomÎDatîodpl^t at the same 

time insisted that no one shoold rote for hîm becanse he was the 

'* son of hîs father." Miss Adélaïde A. Proctor is the daughter of 

Bany Cornwall ; nevertheless, her poems should be judged by . 

regard to their intrînsic merit — ^it weighs nothîng in their favor^ 

that she is the daughter of her father. True, we mîght reasonably 

' expect that, provided genius were given, the tutorship of such a 

guardian, the literary and refining influences he would neces- 

sarily surround her with, must quicken and educate the native 

powers. Still, the poems must speak for themselres. We hâve 

read a large proportion of the poems in the handsome lîttle volume 

under notice. We regard them of unequal merit. Some of them 

seem absolutely perfect ; while others hâve left the writéft hand 

a little too çoon. We see not, for example, whereîn Tennyson 

could împrove a lîne of *' The Sailor Boy," while the poem has 

not a few touches of. sîmplîcity, that even the Lauréate could 

hardly hâve executed. " A Woman's Question '* has the eamest 

strength of Mrs. Browning, and yet every line is féminine — such 

only as woman's heart could indite. " Pictures in the Fire " will 

bear fréquent reading. We note particularly, " For the Future," 

*^ A Castle in the Air," and '^ The Army of the Lord^' as among 

the bëst we hâve thus far read. The little volume is ample proof 

that " the vision and the faculty divine " hâve not yet perished 

from earth. 
t 

5. Intuitions and Summaries of Thought Bj C. N. Bovee. In two 
volumes. B<>ston : William Veazie. 

We pause at the first opening of the book to admire the type 9 
the page, the paper, the whole typograpical appearance. We are 
not prepared to say that printers never will make improvements 
on this spécimen of their art ; for there are more tMngs in the 
future than are known to our philosophy ; but surely we must 
confess our présent inabilîty even to imagine wherein there can 
be an altération for the better. Mr. Veazie is a pioneiBr in the 
cause of an elegantly printed literature. His imprint has become 
a pledge that we shall hâve the best the prînter's art can fiimish. 
In the préface, the author informs us that portions of the volumes, 
under varions titles, originally appeared in the "American Review ** 
and the " Atlantic Monthly," but that the contents hâve been 
80 modified that the book is substantially new. It has been his 
practice, when impressions of spécial worth occurred to him, to 
" make a note of them." Such impressions hâve multiplied, and 
the resuit is the handsome book before us. Of the contents we 
oan give no spécial statement ; for they cover ail the snbjôcts on 
which men are prone to think. For a few examples, — ^Affections, 
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Age, Amusements, Beauty, Books, Care, Genius, Illusions, 
Puritanism, Réputation, Wants, Wisbes ; but the number counts 
by hundreds. And they are admirable, fîdl of the Baconion wis- 
dom, jet the products not so much of ratiocination as of intuition. 
Both sexes, ail professions, persons in every sphère of life, and 
every stage of culture, will read tbem to be instructed anc^ edified. 

6. firoadcast. By Nehemîah Adams, D.D. Boston: Ticknot^ 
Fields. 1863. 

It bas been a habit with Dr. Adams to " jot down" his im- 
promptu thoughts. The resuit bas been quite a coUection of gems 
succeeding one another with very little regard to logical connec- 
tion. We bave them in the neat little volume before us. The 
doctrine is often strongly Calvinistic; occasionally we find a 
sentence not whoUy dear. ; and certain notions of religions life, 
not ezactly in accordance ynih our way of thinking, are scattered 
through the author's pages. Yet his '' Broadcast " is a Taluable 
book. It is devotional in spirit ; is fresh in thought. Despite what 
we deem its errors of doctrine and practice, we can, on the whole, 
commend it most eamestly. 

7. A Présent Heaven. Addressed to a Friend, by the Autbor of 
" The Patience of Hope." Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 1863. 

"We know not how to express the satisfaction with which we 
hâve perused this volume. In every partîcular — subject, doc- 
trine, style — it meets our hearty approbation. It bas a peculiar 
daim upon those who would do something U> bring into disrepute, 
the materialistic notion, that heaven is a place, and that men go 
there orUy when they die. A présent heaven — ^that is the true 
doctrine. Chrisfskingdomwas tobeestabHsbedintheearth. He 
that really believes on him has etemal life. The kingdom of 
God is righteousness, peace and joy in the Hol^ Spirit. Those 
who love the brethren, witb Christ-like affection, bave passed 
firom death unto life. So reads the New Testament ail through. 
Its words are plain enough. But the traditions of the Church ; 
the materialist éducation whicb orthodoxy has for centuries sano- ^ 
tioned ; the catechisms ; the cant of the pulpit ; the history that 
goes under the name of probation, — ail thèse things bave blinded 
men to the meaning of the plainest words of Christ and the apos- 
Ues. The autbor, whose work we bave under notice, has made 
it a speciality, to teach, impressàtid illustrate the doctrine of '' A 
Présent Heaven." He fully réalises, that to the appréciation of 
this doctrine, Christian expérience is indispensable. Hence, 
there are ail degrees of perception — ail phases of Christian faith* 
Some receive Sie Gospel " partially," others " historically,** 
x>thers " prophetically," a few "impUcitly," To the last 
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namcd, the word of tmth is always nigh— even in their 
hearts and mouths. With an affluence of thought that woulél 
honor Martîneau, and in a spirit that comporta with the tmth he 
teaches, the author has given us a book for reading, for médita- 
tion, for profound study. It is not td be read simply, and then 
thrown*aside for some new novelty. It is worthy of being, and 
with Christian soûls will be, a companion. Thanks to the author 
— ^thanks to the publishers for the handsome dress in which the 
work comes to us. 

8. Story of the Guard. Bj Jessie Benton Fremont Boston: Tîck- 
nor & Fields. 

Mrs. Fremont hère has corne to the rescue of the réputation 
of the gallant fellows who fell in popularity with the removal of 
tiieîr chief. The book is made spicy by the letters of General 
Fremont, written under circumstances, when, to hâve been in anr 
amiable mood, would hâve been saintly indeed. The correspon- 
dents of the General, especially the zéalous Zagonoi, (whose 
English is piquant if not authoritative) have contributed towarda 
the contents. The matter of the book, its association, and its 
authorship, ail give it the air of romance. 

9. Essays by Henry Thomas Backle. Author of <^ A Historv of 
Civilization in Englaod." With a Biographical Sketch of the Aatoor. 
Mew York: D. Appleton & Company. 1863. 

The Biographical Sketch alone will remunerate the apprécia- 
tive reader for the cpst and time it will exact. "We have read 
with unbroken interest — ^glad to have even a meagre sketch of 
theintellectualhistory of one of the most extraordinarymen of any 
âge. We are not disciples of Henry Thomas Buckle ; are not 
even among bis admirers. We dissent eamestly from bis philos- 
ophy, and his generalizations. His great book lacks in one of 
the most essential of qualities, true révérence for things sacred. 
Yet he was an extraordinary man. He was capable of conceiv- 
ing and of entering upon an enterprise which only a long and 
laborious life could see consummated ; an enterprise which de* 
manded varions and extensive research before the first chapter 
could be written ; on which he labored ten hours a day for twenty 
years ! H^ had a talent for îndustry. At the âge of fourteen 
even, he foresaw that schools and collèges could not educate him ; 
and he successfully educated himself. Of course he had but lit- 
tle time or inclination for,fugitive compositions^ The handsome 
volume before us gives his long essay on Mell or Liberty, and 
" The Influence of Women on the Progress of Knowledge ; " 
both written with the same contempt for stereotyped opinions, 
and the same cleac and forcible style which characterize his gra- 
ver work. 
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TkB AJOegtd InereMOU^ ^ Mracleê. 

•* But for the miracles,^ said Rousseau, " ail the world 
would become Çbristians.'' Assuming tfae truth of this state- 
ttent, does it not seem strange that wbit in past centuries bas 
been consîdered the chief corner-stone of Cnristîanîty, should 
now be the greaitest stuaibliag-block m the way of its pro- 
gress ? Bot Koosseau does not state the exact truth when he 
says that ^^ barfor the miracles, tdl the ii>^14 would become 
Chxistiaiis." So ùa from the superaatural élément of 
CSinstianity being a hindnmoe to ifs réception among 
heathen nations l^cause <A its daims np<m their credulitj, 
Christian missionaries bave been repeatedly met with the 
objection that the rc^li^ons which they were seeking to over- 
throw, were more divme liian Ohrktianity, beeause bearing 
a more luxuriant growth of supematuralism and thereby 
ermcing the nearer présence of t&e Deity in their rerelà- 
tion. 

But it cannot be denied that, if confined to civiUzed lands, 
the statement of Rousseau is not &r firom the truth. Ail mod- 
em olgectioDS to Christianity, among cirOized men, rest on 
tbe ground of the improbability or impossibiUtj of the occur- 
rence of miracles, that is, of events not in accordance with 
Ae laws of nature. Many other définitions of the word 
*^ miracle " bave been lately given, tending to the rejection 
of the supematnral élément ; but this being the sensé in 
which the Christian world at large uses the term, it is eVi- 
dently uniair in any genend discussion to adopt any other 
than its usual meaniog. 

It is not our présent purpose to discuss the question of the 
actual occurrence of the Christian miracles, or to endeavor 
to establish a belief in the supematural character of the 
Christian révélation, but simply to take up the antécédent 

auestion of the inhérent incredibility of miracles. This is 
lie point on which hangs ail the honest scepticism which 
we nnd in modem Christian communities. We do not hes- 
itate to say fumest scepticism, for no valuable progress can 
be made in the pursuit of truth, until we acknowledge the 
sacredness of our révèrent doubts as well as of our beliefii. 

VOL. XX. 10 rc^f^n]o 
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The Christian chnrch has no wôrse enemies than those mis- 
taken Aîends-who seek, bj a libéral use of the terms atheUt 
and infidd^ to expel from the range of Christian sympathy 
those whose intelli^nt donbts are more révèrent in the 
sight of God than the blind nnreasoning belief of the bigot. 
Starting with the afltaiative proposition, that the occur- 
rence of miracles is not in itself incredible, we maj state 
the objections which hâve been urged in four counter propo- 
sitions, namel y : 

I. It is claîmed, that the observed uniformity of the 
opération of the laws of nature warrants us in disbelieving 
in any variation from the established order #f things. 

II. That the perfection of God's attributes ma^es it in- 
crédible that he should hâve constructed a world needing 
spécial interférences in order to bring about the end pur- 
posed by him in its création. 

III. That since we always see God workîngby laws, we 
mOT fairly présume that he always does work in that way. 

IV. With regard to the competency of testimony to es- 
tablish à belief in the actual occurrence' of any alleged mir- 
acles, without référence to or in spite of their antécédent 
improbability, it is objected, that we cannot be convinced of 
a miracle by any testimony, since we hâve often found testâr 
mony false, but hâve never experienced any variation in the 
order of nature. / 

The first objection, founded upon the absolute uniformity 
of the opération of the laws of nature, is made by the atheîst, 
and for him it is a valid objection. 

'* God the Maker, we behold not ) calm 

He veils himself in everlasting laws, 

Whicb, and not him, the sceptic soein^r, ezclaimed, 

Wherefore a God ? The world itielf is God." 

Failing thus to ^^ look through nature up to naturels 
God," the atheist recognîzes in the universe nothing but 
unyielding law, and, perhaps, the free will of man, which, 
though able in a slight degree temporarily to suspend the 
opération of some of nature's laws, yet hàs certain definite 
lîmits, this side of what is called the miraculous. To the 
atheist, a miracle is an effect without a cause, and therefore 
to him incredible. He as well as the theist recognizes the 
relatims of cause and effect, and believing in no great first 
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cause, who might perhaps work a miracle, anything which 
passes the bounds of nature is to him causeless, and there- 
tore of course incredible. A man must then hâve faîth in 
the existence of God, before it is possible for him to believe 
in a miracle. 

The second objection, that the perfection of God's attrî- 
butes makes it incredible that he should bave constructed a 
world needing spécial interférences in order to bring about 
the end purposed by him in its création, is made by the deist. 
To this it seems a sufficient answer to say, that nature is not 
împerfect and does not need the spécial interposition of the 
Deity outside of the laws which he bas made ; that that in- 
terférence with the laws of nature, which ail alleged mira- 
cles imply, is not for the sake of nature but for man ; and 
that a miraculous révélation may be the resuit of no new- 
born necessity even in the moral world, but a part of God's 
original plan. Those who make this objection, are generally 
minds of a high order, not without religions feeling and cul- 
ture, and often acknowledging the obligation of the whole 
code of Christian morals and exemplifying in their lives ail 
the Christian virtues. Their fondamental error consists in 
supposing that miracles and a miraculous révélation neces- 
sarily imply, that God bas found bis work imperfect, and is 
consequently under the necessity of introducing into the 
world agencies not in harmony with those already estab- 
ed. It is true, that the common theology gives too much 
plausibility to this représentation of the character and pur- 
pose of Christianity ; but more rational views are beginning 
to prevail, and Christianitv is coming to be considered rather 
as one of the plans of the Creator, foreordaîned from the 
beginning of ihe world, and intended to meet the wants not 
of the undeveloped human mind, but of those portions of the 
race which in succession shall hâve reached such a stage of 
development as to make the intelligent réception possi- 
ble. 

It is to be noticed that those who deny the credibilitv 
of a miraculous révélation on the grounds above statea, 
not merely adopt the Christian code of morals, as we 
bave before remarked, but also generally accept the prime 
religions doctrines of Christianity, which, unlike its moral 
System, cannot be clearly traced back bevond the time 
of its Founder. The Fatherhood of God and the im- 
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mortality of the sonl were bat dimly perceived by the 
ancient heathen world» but the teachings of Christ 
^^ broii^ht life and immortalitj to light ; " shedding over 
thèse doctrines such a splendor of brightness that never 
can the night of heathen darkness retnm to those nations 
which hare once beheld the glory of the Christian daj. 
The deist receives thèse great truths, accepts the gifts, and 
rejects the Giver. Thns, while denying that God ever makes 
a spécial révélation of himself to men, he accepts the prime 
truths of what at least claims to be a miraculoos révélation, 
and which certainly has bronght to light such' views <rf 
God's nature and man's destinj as it is not likelj that we 
should hâve had to-day "without it. 

The third objection to miracles, that, since we always see 
God working by laws, we may fairly présume that he always 
does this work, is like the objection of the atheist, excepi 
that the one is based npon the observed immutability of nar 
ture, considered as the work of fiatte or chance, (if thèse 
terms bave any intelligible meaning,) while the other de- 

{>ends upon the assumed immutability of God and the ab«>* 
ute uniformity of his n;iodes of action. As compared witb 
the deistic objection which we bave just been considering, 
it will be seen that that was based on the doctrine of G^ s 
infallibility, which was supposed to be endangered by ao* 
knowled^ng a possible departnre from the course of nature, 
while this last objection rests upon the ground of God's im<^ 
mutability. The objection of the atheist we bave allowed to 
be valid for him ; the first objection of the deist we bave shown 
to be founded on a misconcepdon of what is implied in a 
miraculous interposition of the Deity ; let us now see if 
there is any better foundation for tljp objection, drawn also 
by the deist from the uniformity with which God is observed 
to work through the laws of nature. 

Once believe in an omnipotent God, and you can bq 
longer say that a miracle is impossible or even incredibley 
but onlv that it may be in^robable. The same God Who 
ordered the laws of nature certain! v can, if he will, entirely 
abrogate the présent and make other laws ; yet it is clear 
that no such çeneral change, involving the destruction o( 
ail our physicaî knowledge and of the very data on which 
ail our physicaî life dépends, would be in accordance with 
what God himself has taught us of his own attributes. Any 
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Buch change would be accompanied by the destruction of 
the entire numan race. But when the case îs narrowed 
down to a slight and temporary departure from some of the 
ordinary laws of nature, for a spécial purpose, and under 
such cû*cumstances as not to aflfect our gênerai confidence 
în the natural séquence of cause and effect, no violence is 
done to our conception of any of the attributes of the Crea- 
tor. 

The question, then, is sîmply this, whether there îs or 
ever has been anything in the circumstances of the human 
race, rendering probable a spécial révélation from God to 
man. The prime idea of the universe is clearly that of 
infinité order ; is it likely that in the omniscient counsels of 
heaven any departure from this order was planned and fore- 
ordained from the begînnîng of the world r We know that 
this question is often answered in the affirmative, and that 
it is argued that the universal longing of the human race, 
préviens to the establishiug of Chnstîanity, for some ferther 
révélation of God's wîlLand man's destiny rendered it prob- 
able that such a révélation would be made. But it does 
not seem to us that even the most enlîghtened of the ancient 
heathen, although they had a longing for a higher knowl- 
edge of spiritual truths, ever expected that the laws of nature 
would be suspended in order to give them a certified révéla- 
tion of such knowledge. We cannot but feel, that, prier to 
the actual réception of a miraculous révélation, the pre- 
sumption derived from the unchangîng order of nature is 
clearly against any reasonable expectation of such a révéla- 
tion. Notice that we do not say that a miraculous révélation 
is antecedently incredible, but simply that we can hâve no 
reasonable ground for expecting it. In confirmation of this, 
we hâve only to reflect, that, notwithstanding the Christian 
révélation, we stîll hâve longings for a clearer vision of 
heavenly mysteries, the révélation of which we do not ex- 
pect in this world. 

An illustration of the supernatural may be drawn from 
the natural. Of any man in good health, we cannot say 
that it is probable that he will cBe to-morrow ; on the con- 
trary it is far from probable. And yet we know that he 
must die at sometime, and it may be to-morrow ; so that if 
but one man of ordinary veracîty should tell us to-morro-v^ 
that the person referred to had just expired suddenly and 
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witbout apparent cause, we should not think of sajing that 
the story was incredible, but should receive it -witbout 
fîirther question. Altbough the event was not probable 
before it had occurred, jet it was bj no means incredible 
when testified to as having alreadj happened. Now we 
bave every reason to suppose that, fince God has implanted 
in the human soûl, a désire for immortality and for a higher 
knowledge of the Creator and bis attributes than he saw fit 
to reveal to us in the constitution of our natures and in the 
extemal world- around us, lie would at some tiroe in the 
soul's history, make to it a foUer révélation. When this 
révélation should be, and how it should be, whether to ev^y 
individual of the race or to the whole humanfamily at onoe, 
whether in time or etemity, no one could présume to tell. 
That Mœes, or Socrates, or Christ should be the chosen in- 
strument by which immortal truths would be revealed, could 
not be anticipated by those who saw their birth ; «nd Jews 
and Gentiles alike with reason waited for holy words and 
Works, as the credentials of those who claimed to hâve a 
heavenly mission. Of course the antécédent presumptioa 
against a supematural event is stronger than that against 
one which is not expected but is yet within the bounds of 
nature ; and so the testimony wmch would suffice to con- 
vince us of the occurrence of an unexpected natural event 
would not be strong enough to convince us that somethiag 
had taken place contrary to the laws of nature* 

But the fourth objection to miracles, which we stated at 
the outset, déclares that no testimony can be sufficient to 
convince us of the occurrence of a miracle, because we bave 
often found testimony to be f aise but bave never experienced 
any variation firom the laws of nature. This is the celé- 
brated argument of Hume, which has received manifold 
answers more or less valid. The spirit of this objection 
does not differ much from that of tne la&t, exc^ that it 
adds to the argument irom the constancy of nature the con- 
sidération of the fallibility of human testimony, and thus has 
more spécial référence to the possibility ^ our being con- 
vinced of a mirade than of its actual occurrence. The fal- 
lacv of this argument consists in assuming that expérience 
is the sole ground of belief, and that nothing can ever hap- 
n which we hâve not already known to happen, It wui 

seen at* once that this would prevent our ever giviag 
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credence to «nrnew discoreiy in anj depertinent of natnral 
idence as well as to what is alle^ed to be supernatund. 
With tfae exception of certain problems the solution of which 
«cieoce can prove to be impossible in the vetj nature of 
tbings, as inToIvinç contraaictions or absardities, there is 
notbîng which teetunony is not compétent to establish, the 
amount of testimonj required, of course, yarying with the 
antécédent ^nprobability of the aQeged faet. Kecent travel- 
1ers in the hitherto unexplored régions of Africa haT« 
brraght honie to os strange accoants of animais and men, 
«nlike any before known to us, some of which accounts we 
readily accept as only indicating not improbable Tariations 
£t>m known types, while firom other stranrar marvels we 
withhold imaeduate credence, waiting for £e testimonr dF 
other independent adventm'ers. Twdve such independent 
travellers, of undoubted honesty, claimin^ to présent to os 
tbe fiiiits of their own personai observation, would carry 
conviction of tbe strangest marvels (not involving absolute 
mbsurdities) to tbe mind of any intelligent man. Hume 
himself could not but believe them. Now how does the 
case supposed di£fer from that of miracles ? Simply in this 
respect, — ^in the interprétation which we are foroed to put 

Son the fitcts. .Given certain effiects, we must suppose 
eqnate causes ; given a certain conc(»dant séries of fects, 
we must suppose an underlying law. Testimony, as we 
bave already affirmed, can (with certain spécifie exceptions) 
establish anvthing, however strange ; but when the facts are 
beyond doubt, then we must ask, what is the language they 
speak to us ? Is it the yoice of nature, or of God ? Or, 
since God is ail in ail, is it the voice of God through nature or 
without nature ? Human credulity bas oftenest erred in 
interpreting works of naturô as supematural, and it is 
only the présent âge which bas reclaimed for nature a large 
part of the realm of the miraculcus. Unusual caution is 
therefore needed in defining the bounds of the supematural. 
We fihall noi be so presumptuous as to «ttempt to give any 
£xed raie by which to détermine wfaere nature ends and 
the supematural begins. Both being the work of God, 
blend together with a diversity ending in faarmony. Whether 
ibère is aay dâfiereiioe between th^, exoept rektivdy to 
man, is a question for the sohition of which we must be con- 
tent to wait till the Lord of ail shall leveal it. 
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As in the beginning of this article we declared onr pur- 
pose to be not the establishment of fidth in the Christian 
miracles, but onlj of a confidence in the possibilitj of a 
mintculons révélation, and in the credibilitj of a révélation 
vhen resting upon firm évidence, so in conclusion we 
can do no more than reaffirm the central tratha which 
we bave been endeavoring to enforce. God is not only 
the God of nature, but he is also our heaviply Father. 
As the Onmipotent Ruler of the material universe, he 
can do what he will with its laws ; and aa our heavenlj 
Father, it is not bejond belief that he should accredit to us 
his prophets and apostles, by visible tokens of suf>ematural 
power as well as by the inhérent credibility of the doctrines 
revealed. Andrews Norton states the whole matter clearly 
and strongly when he says that " when we refer the powers 
operating tnroughout the universe to one Being, as the^ 
source of ail power, and ascribe to this Being, intelligence, 
design and benevolence, that is, when we recognize the 
truth, that there is a God, it becomes the extravagance of 
presumptuous foUy, to prétend that we may be assured 
that this Being can or will act in no other wav than accord- 
ing to what we call the laws of nature ; that he bas no 
ability, or can bave no purpose, to manîfest himself to his 
créatures by any display of his power and goodness which 
they bave not before witnessed, or do not ordinarily wit- 
ness." o. L. c. 



Art. IX. 
The Science of Reading. 



It is a well established iact, that the chief advantage 
gained in the studv of mathematics, b^ond a mechanical 
uhderstanding of the four simple rules, is in their peculiar 
fitness to develope the reasoning &cultie8. Though six 
weeks time is amply sufficient to teach a boy of fourteen 
years and of ordinary capacity, ail the mechanical arithmetic 
ne need know to qualify him to solve ail the probkms he 
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wonl^ probably baye ocoasicm te perforai for ordinarj piuv 
poses ; yet this branch of the educational familj receiyos 
two thirds of the time giren to such purposes in most of tb« 
scbools, oatside oar large cities* In our countrj towns, tba 
mohiplication table is learnéd almost as soon as the alphabet. 
The importance of this brancb of stndj is so well understood 
and its relation to the dollars and cents of life regarded so 
eminentlj near, that boys are often of the opinion, that they 
are proof against cheats, the minute they hâve conquer^ 
ail the hard nroblems in Greenleaf s Arithmetic. He is 
ready th^i to laonch bis boat upon the sea of life, confident 
be bas a cUart, a rudder and sail that will direct him, withr 
ont loss, to the haven of wealth. 

Now ail this time he bas given to bis arithmetic is 
invaloable aid to him, provided he bas pursued bis mathe* 
Jipatics as a science^ and not simply as an art. Ail stndy, 
indeed, sbonld bave for its first object in some form or other, 
mental growth. Arithmetic, pursued as it too often is, by 
mie, problems performed like the example in the book, 
belp mental development no more than it would to count 
pîn-beads for a specified sum per thousand. We would bave 
a pupil know why he carries one for every ten ; why ho 
inverts the divisor in the division of firactions ; why he mul« 
tiplies by half the number of months and a sixth of the daya 
in interest ; and ail this, not because it is essential in order 
to perform bis examples; not because the book says he 
must do this to get the answer given in the " key ; not 
even that he may work understandingly, that he may the 
better remember bis rules. We give a higher reason — ^be- 
cause, in answering certain questions, there is necessarily a 
reasoninff proceêê going on in the pupil's mind, a process 
tbat must iead to its enlargement. Mathematics should be 
studied only as a mental gymnasium in which to give powei; 
to the reason ; the knowledge which the pupil gets in ita 
study as an art being ail the while regarded as merely inci<« 
dental and comparativelv of little considération. 

This principle is well understood, and to some extent 
acted on in regard to our physical Systems. We swing 
dumb-bells, roll ten-pins, play at bail, box, fence, lift heavy 
weights, — TïQi because we expect to gain our livelihood by 
either of thèse interesting performances ; but because we 
know the value of a good share of muscular strengtb. 
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Ask any school-boy why he studies hîstory, and he wîll 
njost lîkely answer, ** To gain a knowledge of past events.'* 
Ask most any adult the same question, and you will ^et the 
same answer. And some teach history as though sucn were 
the object of îts study. The provoking part of the labor, 
however, is that those of us who teach it, with that end in 
view, scarce ever accomplish our purpose. We are fiUed 
with surprise that pupils forget such important facts in our 
world's history in so short a time. *We know that, at the 
time their lessons were recited, they gave answers to the 
several questions propounded at the bottom of the page, 
in iheir own lanffuage even ; giving most abundant proof, 
seemingly, that they understood what they were going over. 
^ But we ail know that a man may hâve a fiiculty of getting 
property, and yet, not hâve that more important one whicE 
enables him to retain it. 

A boy may hâve so much knowledge of the meaning of 
words, and may hâve so disciplined his reasoning powers in 
the study of the science of arithmetic, as to be able to un- 
derstand fuUy, for the time, the author of his history ; and 

Îret he mav hâve so neglected to train, strengthen and 
engthen his memory, that his knowledge of history, which 
dépends upon a retentive memory for its stay with him, de- 
parts from his mind like a dream. 

Now we hold, that this principle of growth, of acquirinff 
strength, of securing power, so well understood and acted 
on in physical gymnastics, and partly applied though not 
always purposely acted on in the study of arithmetic, and 
so essential in the study of history if we would secure any- 
thing more than a âeeting knowledge of this branch, should 
be our ultimate purpose in teaching reading. The idea that 
the mind can be cultîvated or enlarged to any créât degree, 
directly, in the study and practice of reading, is not gener- 
ally entertained, certainly is not acted on. W^ leam to read 
that we may study other books for the purpose of culture. 
This business of being able to call words by their right 
names, which we are accustomed to dignify as an ability to 
read, is regarded merely as a necessary key to unlock the 
door to every thing in print. We leam to read on the same 
principle that the artisan first leams the names and the 

Ï laces and uses of the tools with which he is to woit. 
lence a boy is said to be able to read well enough, when 
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he can call at sîght the name-words of any ordinary sélec- 
tion in his Reader. Reading is regarded of first importance 
but only to this end ; -tence it is, for the most part, very 
generally dropped in oor high schools, oar académies and 
onr collèges. 

But we hold that those higher seats of leaming are just 
the places where we are ready to begin actual reading. 
We are simply ready to begin to obtain clear, commanding 
views of rien thoughts. Our minds are simply open to re- 
ceive the reflex influences, the varions feelings, émotions, pas- 
sions, imaginings that hâve agitated and swayed the minas of 
the world s grand army of thinking men. Years ago we 
nndert|pk to read Shakespeare. We had heard our frienda 
speak in high tenus of the writings of the great dramalist. 
Wehad met with fréquent quotationsfrom him in our reading, 
^and altogether we thought it just the book to read during 
leisure moments. We commenced, we . hâve forgoy«n 
where, and^ can only remember that we seemed to read a 
great deal without finding anything of very spécial interest. 
In fact, we fbund it the dullest, dnest volume we had ever 
had the misfortune to meet with 1 We did not know then, 
what we hope we hâve ascertained since, that the fault was 
not in Shakespeare, but in ourselves. The beauties of that 
author, or any author worth the reading, are most efiect* 
ually sealed agaînst the boy or giri, the man or woman that 
has not leamed to ready — ^we mean, leamed to read with the 
whole soûl, giving proper emphasis, inflection, and adapting 
the toq^ andpitch of voice to the sentiment. Shakespeare 
does not cast his pearls before dunces ; and though they 
may look for them where they really are, they cannot 
see them. Yet to the cultivated reader, they lie in most 
rich profusion on every page. 

To âppreciate Shakespeare, or any writer of profound 
literary genius, it will at least help us to hâve our voiceê 
made flexible, certainly our imagination must be lively, 
and our soûls enlarged. Exercises in reading conducted 
with spirit and energy and in a manner reflecting the spirit 
that animated the writer, cannot help but give flexibility to 
the voice, keenness to the imagination, and increased capao- 
\ty to the soûl. 

The reason, we take it, why so many women, and men 
too, find their best readmg in the trash that fills our story 
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Kpers and that covers the pages of oar cheap literatnre, is 
cause such is the kind and qoality of reading that is \m^ 
derstood withowt êtudy. 

They hâve -never been taught to pause, to consîder the 
meaninc and force of anythîng read. If they could în theîr 
6chool-<my8, pronounce, but iudifierently, the words in their 
rc^lar order, and cojjld tell how long to stop at the several 
punctuation marks, they were supposed to hare done ail 
ti^t could be done m the art of leamîng to read. Hence, 
their reading in after life is often confined to a kind of lit* 
erature that is run out so very thin that it finds its way into 
the head wîthout a mental etfort on the part of -the receiver. 
Let a whole idea présent itself in a single line, and th^ either 
become stunned or profoundly am^zed at the stupidity of 
the writer. 

Our passions were riven us for hîrii and noble purposes* 
There is not one o£ them that should not be cultivated ; 
cultirated to an extent, that we may know, feel and appre- 
ciate the varions conditions of miudand heart to which our 
fellow mortals are often subjected. Our Yankee éducation 
is so matter of fact ; bas so much of mathematics for its 
base, for its pillar and cap-stone, that we cannot sympa- 
thize or feel for a brother in affliction, unless we havesom^- 
tîme during our lives, been bowed down with suffering just 
like his. Our imagination has slept ail the long years of 
our school-days, and we cannot arouse it to see a sorrow and 
sympathize with it unless our own heart has been torn to 
very shreds with a similar bereavement. # 

The development of those finer feelinss, which dîstîtt- 
mish the true-hearted gentleman and raithftil listening 
nriend, from the hard-ôsted, iron*fiu;ed man of few words, 
can in no way be so well promotedas by a utudy of our •* sé- 
lections in readîngs ; " tiiat we may présent to our own 
mihds a fdll conception of the émotion that moved the pen 
of the writer, that the picture in his mind may stand ont 
clearly before our mind's eye, — each part havmg its due 
prominence, — the light and shade so blended as to présent 
the subject of it, like a well marked painting, the first to 
oatch the eye and always the most prominent in the mind, 
wherever upon the canvas our gaze may be momentaiily 
dirtcted. 'Tis not enou^ that we can read a paragraph in 
a lying newspaper ; ihat we can read the thin twaddle ^t 
fiUs Btory books. r^ t 
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This û essential, but it fidls immeosurably short of the 
verf ^reat advantages, both mental and physical, that can 
be gained in no other way so cheaply and qnickly, and with 
80 mnch steady pleasore ali the ymu&^ as can be acqoired m 
learning to read. 

The vocal drill, the breathing and panting exercises, ne-* 
cessary to become a good reader, are highly productive in 
bénéficiai resolts to oor Inn^ ; to an expanded chest ; an 
erect position ; to a fuU inspurat^n of the vital fluid, the air^ 
60 needAd to s^id the blood, pnnfied, bonnding in healthfol 
glee over oor whole bodv« 

' Mnch has been said of late, aboat introdncing gymnastîcs 
lato die public schools ; our physical natures are so weak^ 
feeUe, and what is worse, are so ofteA broken down under 
the laborioos tasks of the school-room. The kind of gym- 
nastics referred to, is that of swinmng the arms in every 
conceivable direction, bending the body a great way back» 
wards, sidewise* and forward, twisting the head, jampin^» 
mnning, leaping, and nnmerons other performances which 
are indeed, biffhlv bénéficiai to a healthfol and free use of 
the muscles whicn compose the onter walls of our house» 
the body ; which do, indeed, afifbrd more substantial thick« 
ness and power of endurance to tbe bark of our tree, and 
thus, to a certain extent, shield the core. But would we 
give enduring, vital strength to this bodily frame of ours ; 
would we secure for ourseives somiOthing more than a temr 
porary protection against the vicissitudes and changes of our 
continiùilly changing life, we must fortiiy ourseTves firom 
within ; we must look to it, that our blood is not permitted 
to course its way languidly, or in a state more ^ less poi»- 
OQ0us« We must leam and practiee exercises inihe âcboolr 
room» as a part of our daily sehool . imstmctîon, that shall 
inflate fully the lungs, that shall ôll every pore of them 
with that invigorating, vitalizing fiuid, the air» 

We cannoi ofier^i n^ore certain obstacle^ a stronger hin*- 
dnmce to the march of those pulmonaiy complaints that 
«weep like a blight over New Ëngland, than to introduce, 
eX once, into the schools, those nnmerons breathing exer- 
cises employed by elocutionists in teaching reading. Many 
a man of large ftiame, who has acquirâ great muscular ' 
atrength, by meaas of the vkorous toil of his basiiiess life ; 
whose suQ-bumt fiicet and hard h^nds, and «tiewy anns, 
VOL. XX. 11 n ^ 
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and broadened shonlders give him an appearance of most 
excellent health, is quite as often a mark for consumption^ 
and ail that kindred class of complaints that wait upon a 
feeble supply of pare air to the longs, as is the man of more 
slender frame and small amount of muscalar strength. 
• Thîs strength of limb that is often acquired in the ordînaiy 
System of physical gymnastics, or that one may gain because 
of the peculiarly heavy work that attends his daily vocation, 
is, for the most part, but ^utside show — a mère glazing ; 
nothing more nor less than a mark that deceiyes most beau- 
tifully not only the beholder of it but often the wearer. 
Our Physiologies tell us that the peculiar office of the 
longs by meâns of the processes of inspiration and expira- 
tion, is to couvert the venons flood in arterial, or in other 
words to change the blood, said to hâve become poisonous, 
into a fluid healthftd, fertiUziuff and invigorating. We are 
told that this change is effected, provided our breathing is 
foU and deep, otherwise the change is, at the least, but more 
or less imperfect* The stream that flows in our veins, that 
courses its way through every muscle, cord, joint, boue, and 
nerve, that pénétrâtes every fibre of our bodîes, that is the 
fountain, the very source of our measure of physical strength, 
dépends solely for its healthful, strengthenin^ properties, its 
firee and gênerons current, its active, animatmg disposition, 
tipon our styU of breathing. The tendencv of our manner 
of sitting, with the stomach cramped, ana made almost a 
necessity so constructed are our chairs and sofas ; the influ- 
ence of oxxt manner of waUdng and standing widi the chest 
contracted, the bodv inclined forward, and more par- 
ticularly of that mischievous practice of wearing the clodi- 
îng supported by being drawn close about the body, — ^all 
operate most potently and constantly against a £ree and full 
ose of the lungs. 

If we woula overcome, in part at least, the ruinons ten- 
dency of thèse habits and fasbions ; if we would practice a 
System of gymnastics that would make us healthy and sound ' 
ttom centre to circumference ; if we would live to good old 
âge, in love with ourselves and our fellow men, because of 
tfie glow of health that attends us ; one of the best and 
sorest means that can be adopted to satisfy so worthy an 
ambition, is that of ondertaking to leam to read as a 
sdentific elocotionist^ooldteachreading. Theideaseems 
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to hâve gaîned considérable &yor in the community that oor 
Bchool-rooms are, for the moet part, bo mâny slaoghter- 
liouses for the murder of the innocents, and tluit they are 
made so, becanse of excessive study and an absence of phys- 
ical exercises ; hence the remedy for the evil is suggested 
fix»n the snpposed cause ; less study and a System of gym- 
nastics. But this System, whatever it be, scarce ever means 
anything more than a cultivation of ovlnde muscular 
power. 

There can be no doubt that our schools are accountable, 
to some extent, for the ill-health that fastens upon many of 
onr young people ; bat the caose is^not that usoally offered^ 
neither is tne remedy that generally proposed. 

Very few school children are injured by excessive study, 
and not many sufier very much for want of bodily exercise. 
And even allowing that they do thus suffer, the class and 
Idnd of gymnastics, commonly recommended, are ill-adapted 
to our school-rooms, and cannot be practiced among the 
chairs and desks with much comfort or with that freedom 
necessary to make them serviceable. Yet we do believe 
that the physical training of youth in our schools is shame- 
fîilly neglected ; that they are thrown upon the world with 
feeble constitutions and with pulmonary tendencies ; that 
mankind is robbed of that measure of health and strength 
that it might and would hâve, did proper healthfui agencies 
attend its school-day exercises. And we know that our 
distingnished educators and the public are fîilly aroused 
and well aware of the very great defect in our school Sys- 
tem in not supplying means to secure physical as well as 
mental strength, so that the pupil shall attain a haarmonioue 
development of body and mind ; so that this pièce of work, 
a man^ mav be as ïlamlet says, not only ^^ noble in reason, 
infinité in mculties," but, ^^ in form and moving express and 
admirable ; the paragon of animais*'* 

While we fully assent to the notion that our schools do 
bat comparatively little for the physical natures of youth, 
and womd even admit that in some cases they do positive 
injury to the health, that they enfeeble the constitution and 
distort the forms oip th^ délicate plants intrusted to their 
direction ; we do not, for one minute, admit that the remechr 
proposed, phyêical ^mnastics, in the usual form, is at iJl 
adapted to correct ^e evih People and committees and 
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teaebers bare ail over the land been moet ready and anxions 
to give a listenin^ ear to the adyocate oi gjmnastics, because 
of aie almogt uniyersal belief that something is needed to 
bnild up tbe phjsical énergies of tbe riMnc génération. 
Gvmnastics bas promised eyerjtbine tbat coula be asked to 
tbis end, and it bas been tried, fifûuifiillj tried, and it ba» 
been found wanting. We sbonid strengtben onr animal 
natares on tbe same common sensé principle that we would 
strengtben anytbing else ; begin at the centre and work 
outwards ; fortify ourselyes from within. We cannot prac- 
tice tbose exercises necessary to become a good reader ; 
necessary to secnre yolume of yoice, and essential to cet 
control of the instrument of buman sound, witbout practic* 
ing almost daily a séries of breathing* exercises, a System of 
yocal gj^mnastics, that must giye yigor and tone to oor 
whole yital mechanism, and more especially to tbe Inngs. 

Tbe kind of çjrmnastics tbat is needed, tbe want that haa 
been so generafly felt, is found in tbat àk vocal gymnastics. 
This has an adyantage oyer any other, in the faet, tbat 
while it really accomplishes êomething êulslantial for onr 
physical natures, it also lends n^ost powerfnl aid in build* 
mg up a style of reading in our scho^ls tbat is agreeable to 
tbe ear ; that deyelops tne feeling tbat moyed tbe pen of tho 
author ; that is firee from stuttering, stammerin^ ; that is 
clear, commanding and attractiye ; tbat is healthful to tho 
reader and fuU of unwearied interest to the listener* 

We hope and belieye the day is not far distant when a 
refoim, radical, comprebensiye and searching, will open upon 
tbis subject of teacbing reading. 

The wonders tbat can be accomplished, both physicalhr 
and mentally, throngb this agency, properly en^loyed, wiu 
throw the mountebank-ffyrations ^ the professors of the 
^mnastic arts far into tbe shade, while at the same time> 
it will afibrd a wide field for rigid mental discipline ; awaken 
intensity of thought ; giye a keener relish for eyerything 
read ; make the writings of able men attractiye, and foS 
ol interest. A science of reading will lend a charm to the 
world of letters that will lead one, with irresistable power, 
to explore, discoyer, and enrich bimself with, a share of its 
treasures* o. 8« k. 
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Art, X. 
The Woods. 

How seldom the genîus that ûr in as will speak out, will 
drop ail material impedimenta and utter itself in voluble 
speech, in musical language, in divine paindn^» We are id- 
ways waiting for the moment when we shaU be stronc to 
commence some great work. In this waiting, life islost, 
utterly lost. We most put the hamess upon Pegasus 
whether he will or no and compel him to yield his wayward 
impulses to the demands of reason. Unless we do this, he 
will cease being a divine power to us, 

We are not a man of science, but of feeling, it may be we 
hâve but poor endowments of the latter even. We hâve 
not«u£Scient science to reduce feeling and impulse to science ; 
in fact, the poet onlj can do that. In other words, we bave 
not that secret ability that enables one to understand his 
feelings distinctiy, and the secret causes of them, that helps 
him to dissect and delineate ail pleasing and painful sensa- 
tions. While we indulge them, the intellect is half asleep, 
so that no record of them is left upon the memorj. The 
sweetness of the delusion luUs the thought, the perceptions 
into repose. To us, the wealth of India mav lie within, 
while we bave not the power or capacity for its measure- 
ment It is wealth to us, though tawdry rags to others. 

We sometimes pitv the man who cannot indulge a sensa- 
tion, the genuine luxurj of being in dream-land, and 
remain sufficientlj awake to perceive where he is, and 
dreamily apprehend it, without having his appréhension 
in such full ^lay as to drown or <lull the sensé of 
feeling. Man is of two natures, mind and body. Their 
appropriate activities alternate with each other. While one 
sieeps, the other is active. The fuU play of the one is the 
momentary d^th or suspension of the other. The farther 
the mind plunges into the keen subtle movements of acute 
appréhension among the mysteries of the universe, like the 
electric flash among the coniîised and pondérons clouds, the 
&rther the body sinks into the inactivity of oblivion. 
Then the mind becomes less and less conScious of the exist- 
ence of the body, until it lets the body fedl, a dead clod, 
11* 
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upon the confines of annihilation, Thîs îs the Newtonîan 
po.wer of abstraction — Newton the natural philosopher, and 
Locke the acute metaphysician, had thîs power m the ex- 
trême of îgnoring matenal existence. 

But when the red fiery-lipped passions of our material 
nature go howling for their prey, the immortal mind is 
dra^ed a chained and helpiess prisoner at their heels. 
Those who go to the first extrême, soon bom out the oil of 
life. They are like a flame that is too intense and powerful 
for the material on which it feeds. Chatterton, White, and 
Keats, were men of this class. For one moment onlj they 
fiashed •through the material universe, and then went hence 
again forever. 

We repeat, we pity the man who cannot indulge a sen- 
sation without dissecting it, so as to dkcoTer its gênera and 
species, its causes and enects, its latitude and longitude upon 
the globe of the human heart. Yet thèse unfbrtunate per- 
sons ÀTG those who most delight us with their sensatîonal 
manifestations. While they feel, they also think. But in 
proportion to the acuteness, accuracy, the comprehensive- 
ness of their thoughts, in that proportion do they lose the 
acutniess and pleasure of sensibility. 

When a boy we lo^ed the woods. For years we hâve 
been waiting for that fiiyorable moment when the mind and 
the sensations, rich with old memories, could think and 
feel well toeether, so we might teU how the great forests 
and the simple woods impressed us, We hâve always been 
waiting for the spirit to move, but it would never move. 
Feeling had fancy, shades, beanties, contrasts, t^at mind 
could not catch distinctly and portray. That moment will 
not come, so we fling together the ira^ents of impressions 
when w^ would like to weave a rich rabric from them. 

The shadow of the fresh rose-leaf falHng to the eardi 
and mingling with the comnK>n shadows of the forest ; the 
dead leaf of autumn, ftr one moment flickering in the stâl 
air, then lighting gently on the earth ; the heavy gloom that 
rests Uke a translueent cloud, fiUed with ail mann^ of 
thapes, upon the evening landscape ; the white robes ef 
winter, the golden robes <^ autumn, and the silken robes ef 
Bummer, ail hâve a pecuUar power over our sensational nsr 
tore, — they create a monomania, a strange fergetfulness of 
social relatîoQs and acUvidual duty, and lead as prisoners 
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into the danflerons. land of dreanuu StQl we love them, 
tfiough we mid the shadow and the myatery of a fear 
amongthem* 

The feelings this love aronsed m onr irigîd nature nerer 
woold be ezpresBed* We can neyer ciptalize mto words 
the sweet streams of feelmg ; they pervade ail throogh 
and thron^ the dnll waste of our poor hunan nature. We 
conld never gather those streams into suffidently distinct 
and actnal force to awaken the brain into movement. . The 
moment the bnûa commenced its <^peratio(DS, that moment 
the streams of feeling were dîssipatra into nûst, and were 
gone. We need the power of concentration, the power to 
gather thèse Yolatile and scattered.forces> to concentrate 
uie scraps of sunlight scattered over the ccdd sur&ce of the 
farain, so thej may ail fall upon one n>ot and warm the 
soil a little, that a well rounded and beautiful âower of 
thought might spring into living existence* Thèse rambling 
memories of otd times, of sunnj hours, of long days, of 
deep religions feeling, awakened in the forests, in the thick- 
ets, anvwbere beneath the shadows of the trees, lie ail 
along tlie pathway of our life in^fantastic and unformed 
shapes, in faint streams that belt the circnmference of its 
miniature horizon, in mottled spots of light within the thick 
sfaades which tremble with life as the leaves above them 
move in the wind, in dim-oûtlined castles, and in seas of 
summer azsre limning old landscapes fiuniliar to our 
youth* 

Giye us the élective and the electric force of will, and 
thèse dim sbapes will gather and spring into angry and 
black masses, or into more pleasing troop of white-winged 
forms, when the large sweet drops, and the round bdts, and 
the thunder-tones of thought and feeling will exude as 
sweetly as the summer rain. 

What we want of tbe sbades îs to feel them ; to hâve 
the iaqpressions living and powei'ful that their présence call 
up ; it is quiteanother thinff to understand thenu Knowledge 
may be power, and àUo pieasure ; but the forests address 
themselves more to the feelings tban to the understanding. 
Give us the shadow of a tree, rather than its gênera, spe- 
eies, and anatomy. The old poets made splencfid créations 
beneath tilie îsiuenceB of the shades ; but inodem knowl- 
«dge ÎB reductag aU tfaings to law, and tiô^ a| 
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tore, is apt to take tha poetrj ont of it. We alwajs seek a 
ttee^ not for the science in it, but for its shade ; for the sen- 
sations it calls into being. In thèse lies its sweet attraction, 
ail its cataract of force npon onr being. 

It is one thing to possess the knowlédge of Humboldt,-^ 
to know the gênera, species, history, latitude and longitude, 
of every tree and flower of the forest,-— and quite another 
thing to hâve that quick mobile organism that takes home 
to a close and warm embrace everj shape and shadow of 
nature as a thing endowed with life, as athousand tonnes 
to speak words of sympathy ; to feel the soft fidling light 
and shade,and the pure empty distance beneath the thick roof- 
ing overhead that no painter's pencil can let fall little dew 
upon the coarse canvas ; to feel the gigantic and inspiring 
force of those tall columns, of those vallejs and moun- 
tains. 

^^ Nature teaches us of God, through the reason,'* sajs our 
fiiend, ^^ and you are enjoying nature and lullincthe reason 
to sleep." True, but it also teaches us of Him Sbrough our 
sensational being. Let us close the eyes, and the balm of 
an autumn day will rest like a bénédiction upon the bared 
'brow, and the heart will rise up thankfully in answer to 
that bénédiction. Humboldt climbs to the Cfreator through 
the specialities of his science, aided by the long apd steep 
processes of induction. Héart and head hâve to joîn com- 
panionship, and with their joint forces solve the problem of 
the intelligent power lying behmd ail this mystery and 
grandeur. But we will leap up to thaï divinity asby an 
unpulse, and rest, while he is still searchine and wandering 
in darknesa hoping for the light. Let us but feel the out- 
ward obvions forces of the thmgs he knows, and he is wel« 
corne to the glories of his science. 

The feelings living in and ^owing out of our passional 
nature educate and Christianize mankind more than the 
éducation of the intellect. Character is the ail in ail with 
us. Blood makes character. The force of the passions gives 
tone and direction to character. Strong passions with a 
weak intellect, are brutality to the possessor. Strong intel- 
lect, or a lar^e proportion of intellect, with a weak passional 
nature, and uie possessor verges towards idiocy. Character 
is the blood of aÙ previous générations budding^into action. 
His acts are the indices, of the character his ancestors had 
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before him, and of thst also he now posBesses. Edncate, 
118 to so control our nature that we feel nobly, fbel like a 
Christian, feel the devotional spirit étf^elling in the nniyerse, 
and our acts will be correspondin^lj exalted. Hnmboldt's 
flower science, and tree science, his acnte botanical anatomy^ 
are not agencies for good to him, unless they open the 
ayenaes to his heart, to his devotional being, throngh the 
brain. If he therebj opens thèse délicate sluiceways 
whereby 6od with ail the folness of his power can go down 
into his sensatiimal nature, and lift it into a sympamy with 
himself, then he has done a good work. Then there will 
be a rénovation of ail his hmnan nature, and it will blossom 
into such deeds as men honor, as good hûman hearts love* 

This is why, when we go to the woods, we wish to shake 
off the cuml)ersome worla from our shoulders, and ail re- 
sponsibilities of thought. We wish to go there to feel what 
Boundings are within us when we are calm. To go there, 
like the phjsician into the dissecting room, with 2ie keen 
cold blaoe of scientific reason whetted readj to eut into and 
discover the exa^ organic structures and mathematical laws 
of ail flowers, plants, and unfortunate trees that may fall in 
the way, to disfigure those fbrms'of beauty, to destroy their 
Bweet confusion, and gire them the angularity of arrange- 
ment, to dissipate the idea of the ease and careless liberty 
with which nature has strewn them over her bosom, and 
put them into the stéréotype fixedness of laws ; to destroy 
their efiect upon the eye, by jputting them into the place of 
mute agents acted upon by nxed and tyrannical principlea, 
througb the arbitrair force of thonght, is rather a heartless 
aYocation« We wiU not find*iaiut with Humboldt and 
men of his kind. They hâve high uses in the world. But 
we would rather herd with the outcasts of the Lake school, 
and hâve their obloquy with their pleasures. 

The woods hâve hère more pœtry to us, are more ftdl of 
musical utterances and infinité power than they hâve instruc- 
tion for our intellect. If we are fallen, they will sooner liffc 
us to manhood again than any word of human sympathy. 
In them, we are ourselves again, with great heart, strong 
will, and powerful arm to meet any foe inward or outwara 
that may attack us and dispute sovereignty with our better 
nature. They are ail feeling to us, and not thought. They ' 
start, firom unexplored sources in the sensational being» 
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.smooth gHding streams of feeling, which bear npon their 
still surfaces the shadows and forms of those hi^her truths 
that seldom corne down to oar actual appréhension ; those 
truths that dimly delineate the imfflortai éléments of the 
unîverse. Thèse are the richly laden ar^ies of thought — 
the mirrors within whose mystérious woncmanship the Grod 
of nature has glassedhimself, and made himself raintly vis- 
ible. 

Familiarîty wîth the woods is a good school for character. 
Ail their lessons are elevating and noble in their nature. 
They educate our manhood, and that is where our schools fail 
us. Professors shonld teach us to be men, as well as to 
know books. They do too little of the real work of educar 
tion, leave too much of it for the world. They are inclined 
to give us the finely spun and intricate thought which 
weaves a close and entangling net about our human nature, 
and makes us prisoners. They are apt to teach us to put 
otur sensations into an iron-safe, lock it, and throw away the 
key. The rich wine of feelii^g and of warm impulse they 
squeeze ont, and dry up, and call him educated who can 
onlv think. We respect science in ail tbings; also culture, 
and clear thought unmodified by any of the weaknesses of 
heart, but we don't wish thèse tliings etemally thrust into 
otur faces, by the fireside, and at the corners of the street. 
Our plain Saxon sensé loves to nestle in a warm place some- 
times — it loves its natural sister sensation. 

Say what you please, nature in ail latitudes and in ail 
âges is our great mother teacher. She, through her kindly 
and bracing influences, keeps and nourishes the heart and 
character rf peoples. You may tell us of .the twenty thou- 
sand deiti'es of India as being distorted truths of a ^ild nature 
working on a crude mind ; you n^ty tell us of Ûie failures 
of ancient philosophers, who, with nature for their teacher, 
almost knew of immortality and a living God ; vou may 
tell us ôf the savages whom mother nature never lins out oif 
their savageness ; still, she tones the heart, and gives 
color, quaU^, weight and gentleness to the character of 
mankind. Though the primeval mysteries stUl hang over 
India, though she has never been able to pilot her way ont 
firom beneath the cloud, and put herself under the dictation 
of a progressive reason, who can say she would not hâve 
gone out, if Europe, if America, if Christ bad not lived ? 
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The cily fèsten in it8 corraption, bat the still conntrj is 
forever making and sendin^ to its pollution parer streams of 
. thoaght, feeling, force. If it were not so, if the cit j were eut 
off m>m thèse regeneratmg sources, our commerce, city insti- 
tutions, granité colnmns and payed streets would fall slowly 
away to silent dost. Let this be a hint to our professors, 
to teaçh less of the alphabet of books, less of the sharp in^ 
sight that cornes throush the brain, and take the pale stu- 
dent bj the hand and lead him to the woods, and broad 
fields, and teach him to feel and get great knowledge 
thnmgh those other avenues to the intelligence. Let them 
go and pluck the wild flower, look upon its beauty in quiet, 
smell its fragrance, and musin^lj scatter its leares fitfully 
on the still air, and then tell him to tum within and see if 
liis heart is not still, if a ^reater sensé of nobility and power 
does not rise up on the horizon of his being, like the full 
orbed sun upon the plain. 

The bane of too much of books, and too little of nature, is 
the opening bf the ejes and the closing of the affections. It 
is favorable to the dissecting process of the mind, but it 
closps the avenues pf original truth. Those men who are 
greatest, as the talkers and writers of the ^e, are eminentlj 
men of feeling and not men of leaming. &9nius owes more 
to feeling, than to clear intellect. Great leaming puts a 
padlock on the sensés, and chills the plavfîilness and activity 
of the ÙLïïcj. I£ one could but know ail that a Bacon or a 
Leibnitz knew, and still retain his child impulses, and single- 
ness of purpose af^ a single idea, unseeing and uncaring 
ibe side conséquences which so bewilder the man of leam- 
ing, he would add a ten-fold interest to ail he did and utt^red. 
There would be a touch of human nature in it that would 
make him kin to ail men. 

An observant countryman will sometimes take impres- 
sions vividly, and communicate them distinctly, with a peco- 
liar charm in his expression that the scholastic cannot 
command. Some boy, hot and eamest in the pursuit of his 
own sweet will, before the suUen gloom settles upon him 
betokening the consdousness of power, before the reserve of 
pride comes, which makes no compromise with the weaker 
elCTdents of fais nature, put^into a Brazilian forest, will seiae 
r everything at a glance. The perfected ftiln'ess of végétation, 
its gorgeoos colorings, will almost make him dumb at the prof- 
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ligate ezpenditare of nature* Bat in that glance, as thon^ 
tlie cUe had struck strong into the plastic wax, he will seiae 
everj leaf, flower, fbrm, featnre, and carrj it awaj with 
liim tobe fais oompaniim foreyer* He ma^ not tell it 
as he felt it, bat ne will always carrj with him, in^- 
printed upon bis brain, the deep ^oom of tlîe Woods, filled 
with their rare features, as a oontmnal pictare. The pictore 
will îiot lie there like a pamtéd shm npon a painted océan. 
It will hâve vitality to sire chiloren of the imagination. 
Rich tropical fancies will grow np having the matenal de- 
Telopment of their prototypes, and the glowing blood of the 
boy will giye them the anunation of growth. If fais ton^^ 
shonld be loosed so as to speak them, thejr will not be tnm- 
med with Aristotelian shears, nor Qaintilian prnning hooks. 
The whde wierd beaaty of the scène will corne ont, yiyid, 
brilliant, to sait the &nc7 of the relater. 

Put the boy to the academy ; let the profSossors polish 
him, and poor classîeal lore npon bis brain ; let bis pride of 
being à gentleman and a scholar rise np and oyershadow hts 

Îoum impulses, and that Brazilian scène woold Ml on bis 
rain like rose leayes on a mirror. A puff of the .nezt 
Dickens, of a dry wind firom the Antiqnarian's corner, or of 
the nezt golden gale from State street, and no trace of those 
rich forms of beauty, and the ffoodness in them, will be left 
bdûnd. Certain generic and spécifie names ; the words 
biyalye, cuniform, acicular shaped, and a few more <^ the 
angularities of science may pack themeelyes away on the 
dasty shelyes of bis memory, but there will be no life in 
them. Speak to the boy of tbe Braiilian forest, and, with a 
genuine now of feeling, the whde scène will leap ont an 
idéal présence before yoa« Ask the gentleman and the 
scholar, and he will tum oyer the tablets of his memory, 

E'ye you a few names with no raeaning in them— there will 
) no more warmth in bis pîotare thim in ^ two oootsam- 
mer momings." 

For the présent, at least, we will leaye the science of na- 
ture with Uumboldt and Newton»^ They will look at, ana- 
lyse, and discoyer its beaaties, and will euloffixe its diyine 
perfections in liying langaa^* It is well that they can 
fftdnoe its apparant irregalantie8 to law. This is the woik 
.of Uie onderstanding. Bat| with the saae onderstanding, 
we will teach ail mankind the sooner to become goâ 
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Étien, orderly %nà i»>bk, after ihe mftimer of nattire 
by addresâing nature to their $0tym0oa frcahies. Let 
us pkuge iato tbe foreferts, with 6vei;}r tierve alive and 
qttiv^ring with tilie Wirm sensatkm living along it; let 
ue tall pine lift «tô to heaven with its migesty; and 
tke oak, tiiat <M symbol of nobility, gire a new pow- 
tr and 6tren^ 16 onr moscular l>eing) which will, at 
the sight of its brawnj axlns, instinetively start ont to a 
fiiUer derelopnent; let the daisj, or the namdess wild 
flowers of the shades, iall npM oui: tonrae like amber drops 
of sweetness, and we will give them sul forth agam, with 
the tone of beanty to every thonght and aet that we cberisb. 
The qnivering flyeansore leaf| miose mlTer edees twinkle 
like the waters c/ihe stream béneath it ; the sombre shadow 
iasplrinff a 'ddic»te and prdnd coMoiotisnees -ùf poww ; 
tiie sonlighl^ benâath the trees, fleckin^ the grdnnd with 
broken and âcattered tniver ; and the sofesm majesty of ail 
nainre aronnd ns ; ail aWe ns into silence, ^e to ns a bowed 
head, an nplifted heart, and apervading and délicate sensé 
of the divine. • 

This, however, is not alwajrs onr mood. A little <^ libd 
^d foohdh bc^ breaks ont somethnes. Thim we ihrow off 
ihe shaoklee of restKmâbilitj, strike the <^gttat ronnd world'* 
a hear^ bn^, shake cil its dost and perplexities at the 
threshold of the -ibrests, and bU otmelves to langhter, to 
wavward speech, disconnected and fimdfnl, to ihe cli^yphi£ 
of hands and the listening to dim echoes, to the tnmmg m 
sommersets, climbing of JuUs, kaping of brooks, chasing of 
bntterflies, or, perhaps, stretching onrselves ont on some 
old raonarch of the woods, to watch the spidér spfai his thread 
in a decajed niche of the sanctnaiy. 

But we see some shrewd practfcal man look wise, and 
hter him call ns ^ idler." Ooleridge in a poetic paroxysm <A 
Ihe sensés jnst airodsed to life and actintjr after a long re- 
pose fai seclnsion, dries ont 

"Isitright 
While œy nmnimbered btethren toiled and Ijled, 
Tfaat I should dt^am âway iatnisted hotifs 
On Mwe-leaf beds, parapenng'tlie coward lieart 
With feelings an too délicate for ose ? ** 

We are ntilitarian ; nothing so bueio tis as a tisefesa 
fheught, or a^écOess man. Bstter, we might ahnoet s^r^ 
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do positive evU, tbatf do nothingi for then 70a itiaj serv» 
as an example to avoid ; serve^ a purpoee as a landmark 
of crime, that people might tum asiae from you. .The 
dreams of tbe pale stodent, of the wood wanderer, mast 
corne to irultf or tbey are sinftd. The American sensé is 
none ^^ too deÛcate for use." Better seize it, and lead it 
where it can leam a little more habituai refinement and 
repose. When we take a solitanr ramble, it is not to dream, 
but to recreate ; not to seek lethargv but activify for the 
brain, that through the médium of tbe sensés it maj come 
to bifiher fruit 

Cderidge owed most of his expressed power to the seclu- 
sions of Cumberland* Içamured in those shades, his being 
became alive with thought and fedin^, and there his rich 
fmcies found the exact adaptation of lui things to their vivid 
expressions. After seclusion, we find a new strength, so 
that, when we come to our brothers battling in the fields of 
life, we are abler and nobler for libeitjr, justice and truth. 
We hâve often found amone the woods of Winnipiseogee, 
•or beneath the shades of tne Conhocton, half an hour's 
ramble before the commencement of the daj as fi;ood as 
prayer to ^uiet and centralize the manhood within us^ 
And somethmg more, the spirit of the woods may be dis- 
seminated among men to tone and eleyate their character. 
As Emerson says^ in his apology for his apparently idle 
wanderings, 

**I eo to the God of the wood, 
To nich hitwordto mea.** 

Ail of us hâve- our uses, eyen the most indolent. Their 
exti^me spécifie gravity is a check upon radical and reyolu- 
tionary courses* If Emerson spends la^ days among the 
mountains and along the streams ; if WorJsworth, Coleridge 
and Southey yegetate among the Cumberland hills, they are 
not lost to Society. The woods bave yoices that are an 
inspiration to us, to àwaken activity of feeling and mind. 
As the great names of histoiy, they arouse our torpid na- 
tures, and proclaim to us thé ^^ broken and imperfect words 
of God " as ihej stru^le through the material ^loom. They 
awaken the émotions, pour their life into the intellect, and 
the intdlect crystalizes them into language. The émotions 
eommunicate with each other, and çend a line of fire 
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along the Une of the communication. In their way the 
nobiUtj of the oak, the sadness ot the yew tree, or the ex- 
qoisite beanty of the first snow* drop, tnrongh our braîn of 
sensibilily send their excellence ail over the earth. 

The woods hâve garmlous yoices, and ail nations hâve 
heard them, hâve fonnd in them the symbolisms of the af- 
fections ; hâve fbnnd in every tree and flower an index of 
memories and émotions they wonld not h^ve forgotten. 
The Greeks carried the blossomed bou^hs of the hawthom 
abont at their wedding festivals, and lighted the married 
mûr to the bridai ehamber with torches made of its wood. 
They discovered the symbol of monming in the cypress, and 
cdnsecrated it to the Fates, Furies, and Pluto, and placed 
ît over their tombs. They saw indiscrétion in the early 
flowering of the almond biossom, immortality in the un- 
fadin^ amarantfa, and grandeur in the ash. Both Greebi 
and Romans consecrated.&e lanrel which grew so abun- 
dantly at Delphi, to ail kinds of ^ory, and i£e Druids gaye 
a half adoration to the mistletoe. in that they saw a symbol 
of the tme road to greatness. It dimbed to the topmost 
branches of the oak that maîntained it. The Romans placed 
their temple of Venus in a ffcove of myrtles, and consecrated 
them to loye. The eglantme has become the symbol of 
poetry, and the woodbine, in England and America, bas be- 
come sacred as a symbol of affection. The yew, among ail 
nations is used as the emblem of sorrow. its bare trunk, 
dark foliage, and fruit like drops of blood, haye spoken a 
common language to ail peoples who haye known it. 

The bewitching, incompréhensible powerof naturels soli- 
tude in the deeper darkness of her groyes, by her mysterious 
alliance with our physical organisms, neryes us to sweet mu- 
sic when we are touched by her délicate and shadowy fingers. 
The best poetry of ail the world has been written under her 
direct inspiration. When nature, the air, the landscape, 
and the sunlight wills it, and at no other time, can thepoet 
sit down and pour ont the music in hiîn, put himself in 
harmony with tne uniyersalities of laruth, and so bring them 
under his intellectual consciousness as most yiyidly to ap- 
ptehend and express them. The rich melancholy days of 
autnnin, and the many colored robes she puts on, Speak to 
the sensnous nature an awakening language, sin^ mellow 
fiongs to it) and give it such bigh thoughts as haye real 
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numiig eloqnmtîal force in theia. AU wiiters and speal^M» 
find t&mseiTes most ii^ired wbaa aotnam cornes ap4 meitt 
them inio the mood. 

If you please, let it be afiue soBuuer mommg, not warm, 
but full (^ baUp, not active on light-fàoted winds» but still, 
a good heay;^ calm. The town, that unfortimate, active^ and 
i^ufdl town is bosj with the small cares of life, or dreaming 
its great ambitions. Its dust and confusion are hateM to 
you ; YOU shrink and recoil from them* as £rom a serpent. 
Your beart reaches eut and longs foii^^solemn silence, where 
it may lie down, build np its nûmic staget curtain it %gaingt 
the world, and set its dear fio^cies plajiiig np<HX it. Ton 
steal to the woods, not to the dense foresti but to a few 
acres of park lands, strajght slim maples, and smooth 
barked beach. The leaves are green and firesh ; half tlM 
dew of thenightis lingering npon them, not in beaded drops, 
but in a difiused sweetness. The air is clear, the duel} of 
busy feet is not soiling it, and duUing jour sensé of lifi». 
The grass fringes the boi(le^ of the trees. The heavy tufts 
are clothed in a darker green when the snn.smiles npon thein^ 
than when in those nlaces where the shadows fidl. The dir 
minutive wildwood nowers, h^re and there broken branches^ 
small shrubs, and tangled underwood, scattered in sweet 
confdsion, do not meet the eve in silence. Each of them 
sends the heart swifUy to the n9^ that made them. Evei^ 
tree, like a strong ann &om the earth, reaches up, strugele^ 
to the lifiht, opens its thonsand fingered hands and b^^oe- 
seechingly for the warm winds, and the soft rains, the 
still fSdnng sunlight and dews, diat liquid life may tingle 
along its veins. Seeing ail this, and feeling it, with your 
feet pressing, unshackled, the unshom earth, you exclaim, 
*^ I am great. The town sinks and falls to a heap of dust 
at my side. I am among my compeers I " When you look 
npon the sun, clear and warm,, and npon the strong Irunks 
a centur^ old, crowned with their coronals of leaves, and 
see the light of day, a sea of glory, flooding the hills, you 
h^e dim suggestions of the art in the forest around you, ^ 
and of the infinité power that formed them ; the seare the 
companions who inspire you, who seat a calm upon you, 
who make the solitude peopled with friends. TW you 
feel like a strong free man. The town at your feet is 
heavily lad^i, ana hurrying in confusi<m to its end. You 
let it pass on. 
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When a boy, wîth the first conscîousness of feeling and 
thonght, and of theîr mysterious connection, the woods were 
âlways our resort. Then there was no need of eye-closing 
that we might dream ; dreams came unbidden, and flocked 
about us like troops of lîght-winged angels, wîth the lîght of 
the immortal régions flashing npon their pinions. Dreams of 
power, dreams of peace, dreams of famé, and dreams of sweet 
sjmpathy from hearts that understood us, ail thèse came and 

fladdened us. Strange as it may seem, the most exultant 
ours off our lives hâve been spent in the solitude of the woods. 
Inspîred by their mystery, we hâve out-Caesared CsBsar, 
and out-Baconed Bacon, a thousand times. If any sudden 
weakness of feeling cftaie upon us, when we felt our insîg- 
nificance, how like an autiThin chill-shadow we were passing, 
we shuffled off the dust and tyranny of the town, and fled to 
the woods. The moment the forest branches hung between 
us and the sun, the moment the first wave of their mystery 
broke upon us, we were a god again, and couldhave spoken 
the worid into obédience. There we gdned our self-pos- 
session, our powers of thought, our exaltation, and suddenly 
moved into mysterious life. Earth was nothing, thought 
and feeling were ail. NoW such dreaminç is genuine hfe. 
ïiiving is m thought and feeling/ Some mdicate thought 
and feeling in action, others in rest. To us the dreammg 
of the actmg, is better than the acting. In the dream ot 
the acting, it is ail perfectly donc. 

The exaltation of feeling in the woods is because of their 
half-waking, half-sleeping mystery, the mystery half way 
between the night and the day, half way between sum- 
îner and winter; the mystery of having the autumn of 
the vear poured arouhd us at once, luie waking dream 
is tne transition state between the actual and the idéal; 
the autumn between the idéal of a greal rich summer, 
and the shivering skeleton, winter. The passions are quiet, 
the soûl is still, ând then commences the immortal al- 
chemy distilling fair shapes, with our image in the eye 
of èach ; many a mad prank, hard battle, sublime song, and 
philosophie problem solving-the social mystery of âges, hâve 
we a.ccomplished ; being thereby a positive hero, with our 
length stretched on some green bank, with the tall trees 
around us, and the creeping waters by our side. 

We bave sometimes found it good to sit down in the 
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woods, tnd single ont the hazol, look at it, and cogitate. 
By the side of the ffreat centnry-growin^ |une, and strong 
bodied oak, and their stalwart peers of tne forest» it look^ 
like a weak thing beseeching tor protection. It çeemed to 
say to its older brotheys, " hdd your anns ovex me, for I 
am weak." But a littl^ thoi;ight tanght ns that it had the 
ontlines of its elder brothers, a trunk, a ronnd thongh irreg- 
nlar trunk, roots that burrowed in the earth for nourish' 
ment, branches and tender leaves, that, like them it lifted 
its head heavenward, and was tenderly protected by the 
rongh bark endosing it, that the branches bravely sup- 
ported the leaves, and the leaves were veîned and colored in a 
singular order and beanty. Like them, its elder and more 
powerful brothers, it had form, beauty, power, and upright- 
ness, and an hopest suppliançy for the sun, and air, and 
rain, that life might be pleasant to it. 

Being so mnch ordered alike, we felt that one hand made 
them bpth, that one power sustained ihem. This seemed to 
lift the hazel from the need of mrotection ; it lay gently in 
the palm of its Creator, and nothing Qoold harm it. Order, 
power, beau^, is the prérogative c3r no one thing in natnre. 
One design, one plan, rans throngh the weed by the road' 
side, the na^l and the pine of the American forest, the oak 
of England, the palm of India^ and the cedars of Lebanon. 
Ail are connect^d by one golden chain of strength, in idi 
the latitudes of the earth. uài ns bnt see and nnderstand 
the hazel, and we shall see and nnderstand the forests of 
the world, and feel the power that made them. It is a 
sublime cont^nplation to see that the great divinity of na- 
ture is forever dissolving and pouring the liquid sweetness 
of his life througk ail the millions ot vein^ in the physical 
universe; throngh the sod» tbrough the blade of grass, 
through the flower petals, blushi^g in their crimson, throngh 
Southern palm and northem pine, tbrough the huge océan 
in its great pulsations, and through eacn drop glimmering 
on its surface ; and that it is, forever, tbrough the subtler 
dust of brain, leaping ont of lliese lesser things and becoBo- 
ing spiritualized mto wann living thonght and feeling, and 
heroîo deed. 

And how He Uves în the-clear air of the woods î Clear 
air and sound lungs make çlear thooght and sound virtue. 
At times the air ofthe town îr tbick» aud you cannot breathe 
it without a sensé of strangulation. Not aU the heroics of 
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a Hemer, nor ail the iiwdioiis Bobtlety of the Horatian 
bowl coold gire you ^'^aense of nobiliW. Of ail thingB, 
ihen, you deteat action. Best is your oniy refuge. Every-» 
thing active ia smalL A £pânt rîpple apon the sar&ce of 
the sea, makes a iaint rip{de iipon the surface of thooght, 
and confusion is the resnlt* There is no intimation of power, 
no suggestion of incompr^ensiblë ferces. Brush that rip* 
pie &om the surfiu^ of the sea, and leave a great ^assy 
calm therci and you feel that an irrésistible life is beating 
in the monster before you. Tou feel that at any moment, 
it might leap up and shake the éléments in anger, oi* glîde 
off in>o the mystery of the sky like a f^ntic shadow ; or 
you feel that yen may see ail supemal mtelligences glassing 
their expressive features in ît| and look out upon you witn 
searching e^es. It is alive with tîtanic beings, and the 
deeper the ^ence, the smoether the sea sorâtce^ the more 
fertile and palpable dœs it teem with diese chimera of the 
fancy. Send a lighl breeze over the surface, and the en- 
chantment is brok^ ; the ima^s vanish, and a black veil 
MU between yom and your int^liffent and yet fearftd corn-* 
panions. Tou are snddenly hurled back again into the 
sj^ere of common £&« and common acticm, wherein you 
may fret, fioam, do, feel^ think, see, and knov nothing tor^ 
ever. 

Heroes are not social in their herok moments. Their 
great thoii^ts, the parents of their great deedi, are not con* 
ceived in moments of bodily activity. When they hâve 
Icrfl the common footprints of^^men, and gone off an infinité 
distance into themselves, the times in which they nourish 
their own solitary individualises, when the deeper pa8si<»» 
wake up and pour along in stron^ currents, and plough up 
the soil of forgotten thoughts and sensations, and tum the 
round strong rocks, the jewels, and the rich loam to life, 
then is the conception of the great thought, then the vital 
power commences its mysterious movement ; the eye of Ûte 
heart and mind look upon and fiUl in love with it, the affec- 
tions grappk with it, and doseit in a strong and nourishing 
embrace, and it soon grows to be a great master purpoae, 
, until, from its native vitality, it leapa out, demolishing the 
establisbed order ef institutions, and giving vitality to the 
lethargy of âges. 

The solemin sbades are the fertile mother of thèse thoughts. 
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When Washington songht hîs God, that he mîght havô 

Keat strength to lift up bis stru^lita^people, he songht him 
neath the primeval shadows. xhe highest order of known 
architecture was projected^ firom beneath thèse solemn arches, 
and it cornes down to us with the symbol of its origin im- 
pressed npon its featurea, and is now taken b^ Christian 
men, by devotional nations, as the sacred vestibule to the 
great temples of the Deity. From beneath thèse shadows 
of the forest bave corne the ten thousand deities of India. 
Their primeval gloom generated strange beîn^ in the Orien- 
tal mmd and as each took form and shape it was put into 
a type of wood and stone and set up as a divinity. 

The oracles of the forests taught the old Egyptîan to rear 
his colossal columns ; and the Chaldean to magnify the brawn 
and muscle of animal life. Cicero longed for the sweet 
shades of his Italian Wla, that his philosophie &ncies might 
go forth, and walk beside him as his common companions, 
the créations of a diviner action than that of the forum. 
Bacon and Burke while plunged into the thick contests of 
the day, tumed to the shades for rest, that, being alone. 
they might conjure up a companlonship less mortal and fhdl 
than themselves. The giants of Ossian trode among the 
Scottish mountains, the natural bom children of their soIi«> 
tude. The powerftil music struck firom the harp of Words* 
worth never could bave been heard, nor moved so musically 
through the world, but for their solemn patemity among 
the shadows of the hills. 

A great trèe calls up the same émotions as a noble 
man with ail the cultured proprieties of a gendeman in his 
deportment. We shall never forget a day s ramble among 
the deep forests skirtin^ the base of Mount Washington.^ 
Ail day long, an etermty of a day, we mused, reflected, 
luxuriated in the silence. It was too déep a silence for the 
birds to sing in, thev wanted more sun and light to call out 
their melody. Tall trees two centuries old were standing 
ail around us. They stood in thick ranks shoulder to 
shoulder, like an army of vétérans, to battle their natural 
enemies, time, and the motly troopof the éléments. The 
tops were stiU, or perchance, bowea gently to the winds as • 
they passed. The soil must be strong that could develope 
into columns like thèse. 

But the greatest solemnity was not in the livîng, but in 
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tlie dead trees, "vMck lay there powerfbl mi éloquent ia 
decaj* Thej bgr thick as their Uving mo&eis stood, every- 
whjçre* Tbe leaves, ai^ long brancnest with the. wann sap 
tluit was in tliem Iiad fallen away to dust, gone into the 
eartb, or dissolved into the air. The ffreat trunks were 
shom of their beanty. Decay had pouredher dxy fires along 
their veins, and suçked the life firom them. The green 
earth that reared them firom her bosom, in their decay had 
sent her deep thick green moss. to cover them — as tnon^ 
envions of the air, she wonld draw them ail to herself agais. 
The solitude had the wearineas of the heart eut off firom ils 
kind. It was too painful to eiyoj. Even the bald rockt 
near the snmmit of the mountam were tn oa^is» because 
nearer to life, light*^ air, the things we lore. 

As a boy, the forests rather than men, were our lovB. A 
book, the great oM bards ^ whose footsteps are sounding 
through the corridor of time,'* and the deep woods, ever 
won us fix>m our dearest fiîends. There was a music in 
Milton and Wordswortb, that to be dear and full sounding, 
in ail their luxuriant wealth of son^, must be listened to 
aiwaj firom the haonts of men, beneath the shadows. In the 
one place every note came firom scrannel pipes, in the other, 
tbey came firom organ pipes that shook the fixed silence till 
it trembled like an a^pen. *^ That orb of son^, the divine 
Milton," then came and spoke to us so fam^baxhr, that he 
lifted us into a brotherhood with himself, and we, too, 
were great* 

The great want of the American, in this daj of activity, 
and auperficiality^ is serions depth of feeling. A more fine» 
quent communing with nature« in ail the solçmnity of her 
moods, less of labor, and more of ruralizing ; less of the 
soçiety of men, and more of the societjr of the woods, 
le^ concentration of population in the cities, and more con- 
tent with ccmntry life, will give us more digniW as a people, 
more rest, moi*e seriousness of purpose* We need rest, 
The stream of life with us moves turbulently, over spread- 
ing shallows* We need to gather and confine its waterp 
more within deep and narrow banks, so that more repose 
and purity may res^ upon thçm. We must leave the 
crqwaed street, ai^d fiy to the woods ; we must fly fi'om the 
city, and go to the cool and ralâonalizing country. The life 
in the country is the genuine, concentrated life of the man. 
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Life in the citj is dissipated, not for the want of axlhesiye 
power, but for the too great intensitjr, whîch causes it to 
consume itself. The weaith of New Toric reaches way 
up the Hudson, to find feeling, thought, and rest; and 
Boston puts ont its tendrils into ail the surrounding towns 
for the génial warmth of a purer life. How dîflFerent, and 
opposite States of man présent the same inclination, the 
Savage, and the most enlightened. An Edmund Burke, 
and a Caffire Chief both lean to the forests for content. 
Rest tends to peace, activitv to war. We must maintain 
tJie ^Iden balance, in whicn equipoise the activity of the 
physical powers, and that of the mtellect, will produce the 
greatest results of time. i. y. d. 



Art. XL 

Thaughtê Coneeming the Charte. 

In askin^ the attention to the subiect of the Church, no 
attempt wifl be made to analyze or classify the yarious fonns 
or théories of church organization and ^yemment ; for the 
reason that no inquiiy pertaining to the extemal form of 
the Church can alone yitally interest the mind in those 

Îrinciples which the Church stands for and morally implies. 
To two ecclesiastical organizations haye the same outward 
form ; no two sects assent to precisely the same creed ; yet, 
despite ail thèse difierences, the inrorming principle is the 
same with ail. The statement of the Apostle, therefore, is 
significant of the Christian idea underlying ail church forms : 
^^ And there are différences of administrations, but the same 
Lord." (1 Cor. xii. 6.) 

But while an inquiry as to the outward foim of the 
Church has so little to attract any liberally educated mind, 
either as to noyelty of incident or pertinacj of thought, the 
period will probabfy never arrive, either in the growm of the 
race or progress of the individual mind, when the subject of 
the Church in its moral and religions aspects will cease to 
be both pertinent and profitable. For no other institution 
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touches the thoncht of the âge and so vitallv involyes ail 
other interests (? society as the Christian Chorch. Un- 
changed in its central principle, the Chorch has withstood 
the wastin^ floods of eighteen centuries. No other human 
institution nas had 86 many outward forms while persistently 
representing one informing idea. Tom hj schisms; bcK 
trayed by worldlings ; wasted by terrible * persécutions ; 
cominitted to &tal errors of belief and ya^aries of supersti- 
tfon by its ecumenical councils ; linked wim the civil author- 
ities (H a dying nationality, in one âge ; in another century, 
placing itself in direct antagonism with a vigorous and 
growing public opinion ; yet, despite ail thèse vicissitudes 
and conflict9, the Church is rootea dôeper now and is being 
strengthened with a healthier growth than ever before. Let 
those who are disposed to l^htly estimate an institution 
possessed of such vigor and plastic life, panse a moment be- 
for« finally deciding upon a subject so important as this. 
Let us seriously ask ourselves some ouestions touching this 
matter. And we shall seek to develope some features of 
the libéral Church movement as related to the new or more 
modem views of ecdesiaatical polity, in three inquiries, 
briefly considering each : 

L What is the relation of the individual to the Church ? 

IL What is the authority of the Church over men ? 

IIL To whom is thé pnlpit responsible ? 

Ist We remark in the first place, that with our advanced 
culture we can cherish but little sympathy for the idea that 
because one unîtes with the Church inere is establbhed any 
new and sacramental bond between the soûl and God ; or 
that any new and mysterious sanctity is conferred upon one 
by reason of the relation. God loves us none the less for 
withholding ourselves from direct and personal membership 
in the Church ; he loves us no more for unitmg with the 
Church. With the Catholic, the Episcopalian and ail diose 
who entertain the old opinions, of course the case is difier- 
ent. No one can be an honest member of thèse old ecclesi- 
astical organizations without believing that membership in 
the Church confers a sacramental sanctitjr to the communi- 
cant. But the libéral Christian movement rejects this idea. 
No amount of water baptism can of itself wash away soûl- 
stains. 8in is not a matter of bodv but of the heart and 
wiU, The optward form can therefore, at best, only sym- 
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bôlize Ûïe internai pnrification ; and pôMiblj the cmtwÉdtd 
act may net do even 80 nmch as fhat. Henee, Christianihr 
as ontlmed in the New Testament dôes not insist mnch 
upon fonn ; nor, as we beKeve, în àn^ way sanction the 
idea of oûtward sacrament. Foitas are only helps, not 
ends. They are means of grâce ; bat diemselres c<m1^r 
no grâce and clothe wîth no sanctity the person who ofo- 
serres thém, only so lar as we are benelfited or chastened 
by such observance. No &an who has tmnsacted business 
to any amount în the Street, or engagdd hurgely in teide, or 
mixed extensîvely wîth men, "wiSl cnerifirh much sympaAr 
for Ûïe idea,^that becanse one bas béen baptksed^ or confirmed, 
or partaken of the éléments, -âiat thèrelbre such are more 
hbnest and can be tmsted wîth any môre confidence ; or, 
that becaose <>ne is a church meml)er there is any peculiar 
and saintly pnrity of thonght ot 1^ nécessarily possessed by 
the person tiios related to the Chorch. Thèse ritual fttcts 
hâve no spécial meaning nchv ; becatise att are aware âiat 
stich low îdeas of personal purîty — as gfoWing ont of the 
observâtnce bf c^:€monûdh fônns-^-^re inerehr doctrines of 
the creed, "pàssively assented to ïafh^ than vitally belieyed» 
Practical tife ^ves no sanction ôr évidence that church 
membership of itsélf makes os in any respècfe-êssentially un-* 
like what we wére brfore becomîng meittbérs. ^\* ' 

Hence the per^ence of the inqniry, What îs the relation 
of the indivîdùal to the Church ? But we taust not conclude 
that becatise the Church confers no sanctitybjr outwa^ and 
iwicramental ways, that theréfore ît confers "no positive bette- 
fit upon the communicant. Hère is where we make, we fear, 
a serions mistake. Though we may pot secure God*s love 
in any spécial sensé, or save ourselves fVém endless cfvils in 
thë future life, by reason of our membership in Ihe Chuï*eh, 
it can still be mamtaîned that théine are benefits to be gaihéd 
from the Church, to be derived from no other source. We 
can carry our déniai of oldideas too far. !Bécause (ihurch 
membership of itself is denied any savîng virtue or spécial éxid 
mysterious regenerctting power, are we to say that Ùtëte is 
no moral diflference, Wortn mentibnin^, bétween saîntHness 
and vice^ and that the conditions of chunih membei^Mp 
are to be as lightly drawn and easily brbken as the terms 
by whîch we **become members of a lyceum or poMtieal 
pBtty ? There is a point for sneculatioti to stop ; thére & a 
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limit to déniai. We cannot smooth over the distinctions 
between honestjr and falsehood, pnrity and vice, right 
and wrong, sobrietv a^d intoxication, Christian pnrity of 
langnage and promnily, so as to résolve ail thèse moral 
ïacts into matters of tempérament and habit merely ; where- 
bj the one class of virtues cease to be spedally Christian, 
or the other named vices become onlj the less personal sins. 
Anj statement of philosophical thon^ht or religions belief 
that abolishes ail terms and résolves sm into personal weak- 
ness merelj, and Christian rectitude into natural sweetness 
of disposition, lifting up no high standard of personal worth, 
and claiming no ri^t to the Church to reboLe sin, and ad- 
mîtting of no marked moral distinction between worldliness 
and Christian sanctity, is essentiallj unchristian and im- 
moral. Better hâve no theory at ail of religion than one 
which glosses over things so as to dissolve the distinction 
between sin and holiness, vice and virtue, puritj and con- 
cupiscence. If any one's moral state shonld excite alarm and 
profound sorrow it is of that one,^ho, living in a Christian 
community and surronnded bv modem refinements, is stiU 
unable to perçoive the distinction between rîdit and wrong ; 
or, if perceiving this distinction, is still nni/niling to take a 
stand, calmly yet intelligently, for the one as opposed to the 
other. It is hàà enongh for public wrongs to exist bv cus- 
tom ; but when wrongs are apologized for and dofenaed as 
rights, then it is high time for usto retum to first prin- 
ciples and for onr generalization to stop. 

When a civil license, as, for instance, a license to sell 
intoxicating drinks, is taken as heaven's commission to en- 
gage in a trafBc whose whole nature and aggre^te resnit 
embrace every wrong and phase of evil known to numan or 
divine law or sin, and the moral faculties become so dulled 
that they can see no distinction betweei:i what is custom and 
what is right, then the time has again corne (cr the Church 
to lift np its voice and utter its solemn wamings. God 
recognizes this distinction between right and wrong, if hu- 
man laws do not ; and he wîll prosper ns or punish us îust 
in proportion as we recognize or départ from tnis higher law 
in our moral relations. 

' 2d. The subject thus leads us naturaUy to the second 
înquiry : 

What w ^ authority of ihe Church over ike individiuU, in 
VOL. XX* 13 r- T 
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our civilizatianf in view qf our Uheral interprétation of 
C^ristianityf 

Now, the reader scarcely iiee<î be renrinded that this b 
ftil inquiiT of momentous si^nificance* 

If tne Cbiirch bas do aatnority in an ecclesiastical seiise, 
and confers no sanctity in a reb^ious sensé, so tbat it ba» 
ueitber tbe right to discipline nor tne power to sare, we well 
may ask, wbat tbeu is its autbority over men ? We are 
told by Macanla^, in bis bistcny or England, tbat '* wben 
în ibe earlr penod of ber bîstory the dying slarebolder 
asked fbr tne last sacraments, bis spintnal attendants reçu- 
larlr adjnred kim, as be loved bis sou), to emancipate bis 
bretnren fin* wbom Cbrist died/^ So tbat in tb^t obscure 
âge, tbe Cborcb successfally used lier formidable oiacbinery 
çf priestly error to enôranchisealmost atl ber bondmen, Ûïxib 
domg wbat yfe baye not been abte to do witb ail tbe ligbt 
and ùd of oiir adraneed ciyilizatioD. Sonaetbing, at least, 
tbat we baye not been able to do witbout a stn^Ie, tbe 
most {e^rful eyer known since tbe world began. Now, 
suppose tbe autbority o£ tbe New Testament bad been 
recognised and obeyea by ail portions of our countrj, sbould 
we baye bad tks difficuHy about die subject of slayery? 

The question is its own snfBdent answer. Christ elearly 
perceiyed tke conffict wbich bis tniib would eceasion in tbe 
world ; and clearly perceiying it be sud witb empbasis tbat 
be came not to send peace but a sword upon tbe earth. But 
where rests tbe resp^msibiK^ of tbis sword of Cbrist ? Sball 
we reject Cbrist because bis tmtb bas occasioned so mucb 
conffict ? The same inquiry applies to tbe Cburcb ; for tbe 
Oburch exists to continue tbe work wbich Christ began in 
bis Personal lîfe ; a work in wbich tbe right assumes tbe 
prerogatiye of oppoesing tbe wrong;^ a, work wberein puri^ 
and goodnesa assume the right or opposing eyerything yi- 
cious and eyfl ; and tbis is me autbonty of tibrist ; and tbis 
aiso is the 9oh auihàrity (^ the Ckwrch oter men. 

As was said in tl^e opening remark of tbis paper, no in^ 
quiry pertaining to tbe exterqal form of the Church can be 
of much conséquence or exoite mucb interest f bu^ wben we 
come to the analysis of the Church as die symbol of Christ, 
then we see wbat ail Churcbes stand fbr an^ moralfynnply, 
namely : the necessity of moral purity, and the right which 
VruUi bas to oppose error ; ^ ^beolute a^d God-giyeu, ao- 
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thority ofjgood to - overcome evîl, and rîght to confronl 
wrotig. Tnerefore U fdlows, that in pro][k)rtîon as the 
Church ttuïy represents Christ, and her ministers are iaith- 
ftil to thdr tmsts, there will be tronble and divisions among 
meti, so long as they are wedded to their wrongs or persist 
In «ùy course of sin. 

Cfaristianitg^ seeks to elerate and ennoble our présent 
life, by showing the intimate relation which ail secular and 
outward things hold to the etemal truths and changeless 
laws of spiritual being. It teaches us how to live and pro- 
ceed m ail the coinplex relations of our earthy life. It 
enables uS to conform our moral natures to those verities of 
truth and goodness which will be as immortal as the souI ; 
from whose jurisdiction no condition in the world that now 
îs, nor even death itself, will remove us. For goodness, 
truth, and purity are attributes of God in the soûl. No 
transrer of worlds will translate us beyond their jurisdic- 
tion ; they partake of the infiniteûess and omniprésence 
of God. Such is the assumption and authority of Chris- 
tianity. 

But ît wîn readily be perceîved that the authority which 
îs hère claimed for the Church orer men, rests on no eccle- 
siastical or &ctitiou8 grounds ; neither is it limited to atir 
walk or confined to any few ; it is absolute and universal. 
The New Testament everywhere so clearly and expressly 
States thîs idea of the supremacy of Christ, that the possi- 
bîlity of misapprehensioû is scarcely conceîvable. For Paul 
says that ** Christ îs set at the richt hand of God in heav- 
enly thincs, far above ail principalîty, and power, and 
mîght, and dominion, and every name that is named, not 
onlT in this world but also in that which is to corne ; and 
hatn put ail things under his feet, and given him to be head 
over ail thin^ to the Ohurch, which is the body, the fiil- 
ness of him that fiUeth ail in ail.** (Ephesians i. 20-23.) 
Now, wîth such authority gîven to Cnnst and the Church, 
how fatal ît will be for us to limît the sphère of the pulpit 
and the province of the preacher. Of course, no one wîll 
présume that we are now arguing that the pulpit îs not 
amenable to ail wise and conservative rules as well as to 
the spipt of Christîanity. But overlooking the state of the 
country and seeing the evîls that hâve befallen us as a peo- 
ple, we are compeTled to believe that, our troubles hâve re- 
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sulted in good part from our national want of respect for 
the authority of the Church. And unless we witness 
some great spiritual révolution, so that our growing pros- 
perity shall be tempered and chastened by religion, without 
some new life and révèrent love of Christ breathed into the 
Church, we may well be fearful that our wealth of inven- 
tion and material prosperity may develope the fiiel of more 
serious disasters still. We should like to be a " prophet of 
glad tidîngs, and publish peace.*' But when popular irre- 
ligion clamors that the pulpit must be silent of this social 
wrong, because it is a financial question, and therefore not 
within the legitimate scope of pulpit dîscourse, and must 
speak in velvet words of ail national sins, because politi- 
cians arrogate thèse matters wholly to themselves, as if they 
were foreign to Christianity and outside of religion, we can 
only feel sorrow for the evil times upon which we hâve 
fallen, and pray that God will " revive his work in the 
midst of the years, and in the midst of wrath remember 
mercy." 

The chief office of the Church is to exalt reh'gion to a 
suprême place in the afiairs of men. But, by the word 
reucion, we do not mean forms and cérémonies ; but rath- 
er the sacred truths and duties of which devout forms and 
the cérémonies of worship are expressive. Religion is the 
highest good to which man can attain, because it deals with 
interests and issues more lasting than our earthly life, and 
of more importance than ail else in life. Re^ding the 
imçrovement and moral culture of society as me end for 
which the Church exists, and that it proposes to bless us by 
delivering us firom the power and service of sin, it is easy 
to be seen why the Church is rendered nugatory if we deny 
it the right of rebuking and repçoving every form of wrong, 
•whether social or national, **with ail authority" as the 
Apostle enjoins. What is the use of surgery as an art 
if you deny the Faculty the right to practice the profession ? 
Precisely similar is the case of the pulpit. What moral 
power can the pulpit exert, if any one that chances to be 
offended with some eamest statement of truth has a right 
to deny the authority of the Church over the moral ques- 
tions involved in our modem civilization ? 

But, as has been remarke^, this right of the Church is 
the God-given authority pf truth to oppose error, and good 
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to ev^reome eril^ and love to sabdne passion. It is the dis- 
cipline of kindness and nnconqtierable vîrtne ; of persistent 
goodnefi» and nnqaenclmble love tliat tbe Ghnrch insthates ; 
not ffiiy jpriestlj and ecclesiastical court-martial. Christ as* 
serted his divinei authôrity and worthiness, and rereals his 
tîtle to (leepest révérence în his dying pétition : " E^ather 
forriv^ them, they fcnow not what they do." Crudty nev- 
er nandled a weapon so foll of might nor so certain of vîc- 
tory as kîndness. Love is the goveming power. în the 
realm of Qt)d's grâce ; and no councîl or ecclesîastics can 
gîve the anthority of Christ to a Church where this type of 
Christian excellence is not ; and no ontward opposition can 
safely resist its solemn wamings or persuasive appeals; 

3d. 8uch being the relation of men to the libéral Chnrch, 
and snch the nature of its authoritv over men, ît only ro- 
mains fer ns to inquire nnder the third heaïl i-^to whom or 
to tffhea t> the libéral OhriiHan ptdvit retponsible f 

In other and older s^cts-, the ciercy are amenable to ec- 
clesiastieial anthorities in common -wnli the Chnrches them- 
selvos. But our new civîHzation has prodnced great chan- 
ges in the Church. As we hâve counties without counts, 
and commonwealths without nobles, and a nation without 
a vested monarch, so we hâve cherches without bishops 
and mînîsters who are not priests*. Careftil only to foUow 
the sîmplicity of Christ, this new libéral Christian move- 
ment has no ecclesiastical head to appeal to or be gov^ 
emed by. 

Under snch a state of liiings, there are pecuKar dangers 
besettîng the Church. The minister or pastor is directly 
responsible to no one but the pews, and the pews are respon- 
sîble only to themselves. So we readilv perçoive how easy 
it is for a preacher of ânent speech and pieasing address to 
find and retain a situation so long as he manages to please 
a sufficient number, and avoids di^leasing the influential 
few. Nbw, how clear it is, that nniess the people tolerate 
the broadest lîBerty, and the pulpit strictly adhères to the 
New Testament for its rule and anthority, there can neither 
be Christfan freedom to the pulpit nor a healthy Christian 
crowth with the people. And so the subject leads us as b y 
logical necessi^ to the practical èonclusion that the Church 
is not an end, but the means to an end. The great mis- 
take hitherto so generally made has been the idea that the 
18* 
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Chnrch exists for its own sake. The question is often 
asked : " How many members hâve you in your Church ? " 
As if church membership were the uUima ikule of a Chris- 
tian expérience. Whereas, the question should be : How 
much good bas the Church been able to effect for the corn* 
munibr in which it exists? How many children bave been 
helped to a Christian éducation in the Sunday school? 
How many bave been nurtured in Christian knowledge and 
aided in tne difficult and délicate expérience of forming cor- 
rect opinions and healthy habits of faith and worship? 
How many bave been enabled or persuaded to consecrate 
themselves to Christ, and to the practice of virtue and re- 
ligion, by reason of the influences issuine from this Church ? 
SHch are the questions to be asked by tne Libéral Church 
in our new civilization. 

And if thèse important questions can be answered favor- 
ably, how triflinc ail minor considérations seem ! Christ 
did not seek to found a complicated ecclesiasticism whereby 
to establish bis kingdom on earth. The pure and good are 
related to Christ by subtle spiritual bonds which no céré- 
monies can materially strengtnen ; and probably there are 
no ecclesiastical Unes or Church records which run parallel 
with the realities of heaven. God knows us as we are, and 
no ritual knife •cân eut the thread of love by which he is 
related to us, whether nominally of the Church or the 
world. The pulpit and pews are equally amenable to 
Christ. And the true way to show our interest in the 
Church is to make it an instrument for our devotional and 
moral culture, whereby religion is made one with piety 
and goodness. Then, an increasing honesty in business, 
more candor in social intercourse, more innocence in the 
enjoyment of rational pleasures, more public virtue and 
more private worth, less of ritual sanctimon|ousness and 
more personal sanctiiy, a greater regard for the solemn 
issues of life and a heavenber atmosphère in our homes, 
will attest that the présent rapid spread of libéral Chris- 
tian sentiments is not a decay of piety but a growth of So- 
ciety into just views of religion and the Church of Christ. 

G. W. S. 
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Art. XII. 
The Spirit va. The Letter. 

Life and death, light and darkness, truth and fiJsehood) 
are ever antagonistic, — always stand opposed ; each of the 
former is aggressive, ever gaînîng on, and appropriating the 
domain of~the latter. But though the higher and spiritual 
forces are destined, at the last, to extend» till they shall 
hâve wrested from the lower their realm and their sway,— 
now^ death and darkness exist lemtimately ; hâve a place and 
commission ; while falsehood, tneir alljr, can claim no such 
vantage ground; — ^it îs an interloper, an intruder, wîth no 
place, and no business in the universe ; weak and powerless, 
save when it takes the semblance and bears the sacred name 
of its opposite. In religion, the vital principle, and the exter- 
nal form which would pass for truth itself, are ever contend- 
ing for the mastery* They occupy the position of the germ, 
bursting its envelope, growing, spreading abroad, and the 
dead husk, contending for its old right to enfold and con- 
fine it ; it is the shell against the kernel, the acom against 
the oak. And the history of ail Systems of religion, through 
the âges, îs but the record of this conflict. 

The whole o{ Christianîty is hère : the spirit against the 
letter, the essence of truth against formalism ; God, living, 
inspiring, loving, against God, dead, burîed beneath forms, 
rituals and creeds. In this dwells the significance of 
Christ's life and doctrines. To the Pharisees, with their" 
jealous observance of forms, from which life has long de- 
parted, their tithes of mint, anise, and cummin, he opposed 
justice, mercy, and faith ; to tlieir superstitions révérence 
for the temple and its services, he proclairoed the world 
God's temple, and the only acceptable worshîp to be tbat 
which comes from the heart. And then, the Church, 
founded on this Iruth, soon came to care only for the form 
and the extemal rites, to deem them more important and 
precious than the living principle ; and the strife went on. 
The champions of truth, never wanting since God made the 
world, stood and bravely battled for her. Their watch- 
word, " God's truths before man's creeds,'* now faintly and 
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feebly, anon, rising higher and londer, the crr of \^ckUff6 
and Hass, was borne on, till tbe monk of Wittembar^ 
shont^ it in the ears of pope and cardinals, kings and 
emperor, higb and lond, so that ai last Earope was too 
small for it ; and across the océan it echoed to the newly 
opened Western world. A^in, religions Systems, starting 
from, and having llieir fbnndations laid in, tiie doctrines of 
the apostles, in Ae principles that worked to prodnce the 
Reformation, forsook those principles, departed from those 
doctrines ; and now, iû this nineteenth centnrj, truth has a 
battle to fight against formalism, whieh if it is not to be 
fong^t with the sarae weapons, or against snch fearfnl odds^ 
▼et calls for the boldness and eamestness of Panl and of 
liOther. To-day, the herald of tmth Ib to proclaim that 
Grod is with men, and to plead for the right of bis yoice to 
be heard in the seul, before ail dogmas and creeds of men, 
ftnr the charaeter of God as it is rerealed in Christ, and for 
religion that it shall corne into and sanctifj ail hnman rela^^ 
tioas ; that it is a matter belongin^ to erery day and erery 
hoor, and connected with each circumstance of oor life ; 
the provision for onr deepest necessities ; the expression of 
onr highest aspmrtions, not a thing merely of altars, days 
WûÀ creeds. What Christ and the aposdes, Lnther and tbe 
Beformers stood for, stands the witness for Gt>d and tmth 
to-day — ^to inspire firith in a Uoing God, to restore re- 
ligion to its tme place, to enforce the sacred claim of dnty 
in eyery relaticm of life, to proclaim that eamest, fidthftil 
work bas its sanctities no less than troe, devont worship. 
To this end shonld labor those who recognize the adaptation 
of Christ's reli^on to the nature of the soûl, as that which 
alone supplies its necessities, satisfies its longings and its 
aspirations, by uniting it to the Infinité, wfaose breath it is, 
in whom it first cornes to the knowledge of itself, in whose 
love alone is its refiige and its rest. Is it wonderful that 
the greatness of the âieme, the tremendons significance of 
the message which be brings, together witlvthe difficulty of 
reaching and tonching the hearts of those whom he ad- 
dresses, and of leading diem to an anxious, serions considéra- 
tîra of thèse diings, should press npon the head of the mes^ 
senger of tmth, and sometimes go nigh to overwfaelm him ? 
Before him, for a few moments, are men and women, who 
for six days of the week are occupied with sordid toils and 
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cares;happj for him and for them vnll îTbe, if now 
in the short space allotted him, he may be able to fix their 
attention, and bring home to their hearts the daims of that 
m)spel, which he muêt speak. Beyond the obstacles which 
tne brief space of time, the préoccupation of mind in the 
hearers, and the consciousness of his own feeble powers 
présent, there is the difficoltj never to be slighted, or un- 
derated, of the fisdse estimate of religion, which is nnited 
with thistendency in ail religions Systems, when they hâve 
taken a definite expression, to crystalize into that form, and 
in their adhérents to contend for it more fiercely and stnb- 
bconly, than for the prindple which it once represented. 

The Vhole mistake lies hère : the aim to bmd and shnt 
up tmth, to keep it safe in books, confessions, dogmas ; and 
the employment of a large constabulary force to firighten 
away tbose who wonld bring it ont into the light, and ex- 
amine its claims, oriffinates, and dérives its sanction, from the 
notion that ail religion, aU worship, ail that goes to establish 
relations between man and his Maker, are maintained for 
the benefit of the latter. And, jndgm^ the ruler of the 
universe by earthly potentates, is it not &ir to présume that 
the religions System which abases his subjects mosi» will 
exalt him the highest, and therefore the more acceptable, 
the more likely to prove a sweet savor unto him ? ouch a 
System^ has been constmcted, has flonrished, and even now 
holds sway by its awfnl terrors, and throu^h the influence of 
this fitlse conception of religion and of God ; and by the same 
means it aims to continue its power and dominion. God, 
say the advocates of thèse doctrines, is a jealous Gt>d ; none 
may question his demands, and nothing but the pride of 
the unregenerate heart, ever dictâtes doubts, or asks for 
investigations. Are some things in religion contradictory of 
God's character, and opposed to his attnbutes ? That matter 
is not for man to judge. Earthly rulers do not give account 
of themselves, their actions and their demands ; shall the 
Sovereign <5f the universe be more condescending ? 

The mfluence of this error is not felt alone by those who 
listen to its accredited expounders ; it reaches those who 
hâve been led by conviction, or bv circumstances, beyond 
its pale. They know the demands and the threatenings 
of the popular theology, and though, outwardly, they 
repudiate them, yet there are times when they are almost 
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constrained to comply with the one, or eipect tbe doom 
conreyed m the otber. They know, thongh ihey majr 
not dearly tindent&nd, the sool's deep need ; and m the 
unreet, the dtssatis&ctien which it mdaeetf, the questions 
arise, whenee this sensé of want ansapplied; this dark 
shadoir of the future ; thîs dread of death ? which some- 
times, éveil in the midst of pleasure, will intrudel Are 
we, as our friends and neighbors beKeve, in the bonds of a 
fetal delusion ? are we taken captive of Satan at hîs will ? 
are we ^ven over to beHeve a lie, that the conséquences of 
such a snare may fall upon us ? Thèse questions, not clearly * 
and definitely, but really and heavîly press upon maqy who 
yet firequent the places where other and diviner truths are 
taught. The minister knows much less of thèse states of 
mind than he ou^ht ; those who snfkr firom them do not 
confide in him ; they feel somehow as if it would insuit him 
to ^ye expresnon to doubts of the doctrines which he pr(>- 
daims, — ^he with his ^reater leaming and larger opportuni- 
ties for investigation thnn they. For it îs to be observed 
that most of aie unleamed believe devoutly in a kind of 
divinity which is firee only to a privileged set of men, 
through which, by some peculiar initiation, they become 
the récipients of mysteries, that the ignorant and uninitiated 
maj not compass ; and this notion may operate to destroy 
confidence in their spiritual guides, quîte as readily as to 
confer it. For may not interest or love of power înduce a 
keeping back of the truths, which superior advantage has 
dfecovered. when their revektion might be prejudîdal to 
either ? To dispel Aese doubts, to answer thèse questions, 
which yet havenever been put to Mm^ by correcting the 
mistake that gave them birth, and by pointtng ont the sup- 
ply for the wants, and unsatisfied longings which hâve fos- 
tered them, is the way to dispose of tins difficulty. Once 
let it be seen and felt that relîgion is the tie which unités 
man with his Maker ; that its* use and aim is to supply man^s 
need — ^not Grod's ; that Bible, Sabbath, prayer are for man; 
that a life holy and near to God is to be sought because it 
is man^s - greatest jot and blessine, hîs noblest, highest at^ 
taînment ; that Grod calls for no slavish homage ; l)ut that 
intelligent worship lifts the soûl to him ; t^at no jealous 
tyrant, but a loving Father says, for his child's best^od, 
" My son, gîve me thine heart ; ^ and ail is changed. Then, 
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tho seeking to know tmth hecomes a dutj ;-«-then, is shown^ 
in its tme light, the acceptance of do^afi, on trust and 
throagh fear ; then the vesting in deaa forms, that shrink 
and cramp ih^ sonl becomes a crime. 

Out of the fondamental error just noticed, another hin-» 
drance to the entrance of Ikht bas grown» and présents 
itsdf in the eitpectations ana the réquisitions as to what 
the ambassador of truth shall discourse. Though progreas 
i^ the hiw of the universe» and though between me culture^ 
and civilization of the present^the ignorance and barbarism of 
the past, the chasm is almost too agréât for the imagination 
to bridge» jet like the fbssils founain the strata which com- 
pose the earth's cmstt each âge préserves a witneas of Uself 
and transmita it to ita suocessor ; ancl there ia reallj no 
break, no disorder hère» though seeminglj there ia overlap* 
ping and intrusion. ^ ^ 

6y the arrangement of God'a proyidence» in the physical^ 
mental and moral world^ there are claasea^ sa to spêak, in 
the iimior and ihe senior years ; and whai one of thèse kaa 

gaauated^ or attained an advaiiced position^ there ia a dasa 
Und, readj to occupy ita phice ; and so the work of devel* 
opment» the proceaa ot g^rowth and cnltture ever goea an« and 
the material> on which it worka,, \a never wanting». in Gt>d'a 
great uniTersit^y» the world. To the yoiui^ear and ruder 
âges, tbe notion tjbat the nainiaters of relifflioit were men 
having deep iaaight into saered mjsteriea» and endowed widi 
a divinelj conferred power lo Uess^ and to curae. beloneed* 
In a centofj bri^^ with tbe diffiiaion of knowleoge, rien in 
« the bkssings of uterature» science and art, glowing witk the 
blessed light of Christianihr, the priest bas given way to the 
prc^hety Uie messengers of the Gospel corne» not with aay 
Mincîed monopoly of divine fevor», but as men to mm^ from 
their own expenence of heart and souU from the love and 
tendemess, born of humifity». &ith and hope^ to bring othecs 
to the spring whence the living waters bave flowed on their 
own spirits. But this estimate of truth and ita advocatea 
betong? to one dass,. and the less advanced claas. Those 
who see them &om another point of view^are not extinot, and 
may not be orerloc^ed. We may make up our minds ^hat 
the âge of superstition and of formaliam nas passed ; and 
tllat n their acmerenta stiH linger», l&ey bave mo place and 
no businesa ; ti)at ^ey belong^ to the dead^ and should of 
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right be baried. Such a conclusion is one way of evadîng 
an unpleasant duty, or of shunnîng to encounter a formida* 
ble dimcolty ; bat scarcely a right and Christian way. 

Strange, when seen only in tbe lîght of thb world's wis- 
dom, it seems, that thongh physical science bas given 
alchemy and astrology to tne dead centaries ; and seizing 
upon their résulta, bas demonstrated, in chemistry and as- 
tronomy that tbe seeker for tbe elîxir of life and tbe phil- 
osopheras stone ; tbe reader of tbe stars to interrogate tbe 
future, tbe one aiming to prolong tbis mortal existence and 
to enrich it with material treasures, tbe otber tracing witb 
unwearied patience tbe motions and aspects of tbe stars to 
read good or ill fortune in tbe glîttering splendors above 
bim,— were each " building better than be knew." Tbe one 
was belping man to tbe masteir of nature's secrets, by which, 
in tbe rew vears that are still bis only allotment hère, be 
really lives longer ly tbe possession of knowledge and power 
than if tbe dream of centuries of existence bad been realized. 
Tbe otber, thougb unable to cast tbe nativity of a sbgle 
indiyidual ; thougb bis reading of tbe page of aestiny proved 
a mistaken rendering, bas yet^fumisbed sometbing towards 
a mighty chapter in that commentary on tbe celestial law 
and order wbîch moves and régulâtes tbe entîre universe, 
and in which tbe horoscope of man's etemal destiny is con- 
structed. Thougb thèse, which in their bi^h pretensions 
only beld a strained and artificial relation to life and human- 
ity, bave abandoned their futile pryinss and peerings into 
tbe inaccessible and forbidden ; and fallmg into their proper 
place, working contentedly on a more humble, but not less' 
important plane, advancing man in GTod's way, and by bis 
method ; in religion, where a like change is demanded by 
tbe common sensé of tbe âge and time, that change bas been 
resisted witb ail tbe energy and persévérance "which ignor- 
ance and bigotry could summon to their aid. Religion, 
whose proper sphère is tbe înner life ôf man, whose work is 
with tbe purest and holiest affections, to mould, direct and 
bless, bas been divorced, kept apart fi*om life ; tbe afiairs of 
time bave been made one matter and tbe interests of tbe 
soûl another — tbe latter, like a deed of conveyance, to be 
settled hère, it is true, but otherwise disconnected with dail^ 
life and work. And with tbis unworthy and artificial esti- 
mate of tbe thème, is joined that which regards its advocates 
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as the professors of aa occult science, as mon having esoteric 
knowled^, denied to the many.* To a class of persons im- 
bued wîm thèse notions, the steward of the grâce and mercy 
of God cornes like one from the Scandinavian Utgard ; the 
région of which he is expected to discoarse is in the hearers* 
minds like that febled, chaotic outljing world ; and the 

f>reacher is to make it clear, definite, standing in relief be- 
bre them. Heaven and hell are localities on whîch he 
most descant ; he most conver ideas of their dimttsions, 
their inhabitants ; he mnst exhibit the glories and jojs of the 
New Jérusalem, and the pains and terrors of the abjss, to 
attract and to wam. His people know enoogh of everyday 
matters ; ail the week they toil and stro^le with them ; 
they hear of farms and fectories, shops andpolitics six days 
in the week. Snnday they want something différent* Some 
wonld hâve something to startie them ont of apathy ; others 
that which shonld soothe and comfort them ; but both de- 
mand that the thème be not of common things. It is an 
insuit to their intelligence, as well as somewhat of a &aud 
practised on them, to spend the sacred moments in urging 
iaithfulness in everyday duties, in pointing ont the relation 
which the Gospel bears to the circumstances of everyday 
life. 

Yet hère, despite the dîstaste for it, b the burden of the 
preacher's message. The truths of the gospel, whether he 
will or no, he really has no choice but to speak. It 
matters not that a portion of hb hearers, harassed by the 
disappomtments of the previous six days, want to hear oxily 
of heaven and Aiture good, and solace their hearts with 
dreams of idie, luxurious ease and rest. He may not give 
heed to others who ask, sneeringly, who knows best how to 
manage matters of business, the man of business, or the man 
shut up in his study ? or to the question^ whether those who 
hâve the most of life's struggles to encounter, may not un- 
derstand how to meet them as well or better than he can 
tell them? Nor does it concem him that the man who fills 
an hour with flights of fanc^ into régions of space ; who 
édifiés his hearers with grandiloquent descriptions of the un- 
seen world ; whose portrayals of heaven resemble the carish 
splendors of the scènes in some cheap théâtre; who talks of 
angels in the rhapsodical style, adoj^ted by weak novel wri- 
ters in describing Ûkeix heroines ; m fine, who makes the 
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religions life and its belon^ngs as distinct firom that in ?rhich 
we think and move and liy«, as ia the life in fairy tale^, and 
the ** Ârabian Nigbts," ftom our existence, hère in Amer- 
ica, in the Nineteenth centur^. That tbis is the popnlar 
preacher and this the acceptable discourse, does net move 
him, who feels with the apostle that, ** Nccessitj is laid npon 
me ; yea, woe ia unto me if I preach not the gospel I " How 
sball thèse things hâve power to tom him, who moved by 
the needs and sms around him, hj the knowledge of the 
provision and the remedy, and by this neceasity that is laid 
npon him, woulcl teach men, would imnister to them as a 
** good steward ol the manifold grâce of God ? " While be 
looks the difficnlties and hindrances ire bave noted fidrly 
in the face, and labors Tfisely and patiently to oyercome 
them, be will not allow them to silence him, or to efiect 
compromises with bis message. He must teach men of 
tbemselves, oi the dignitv of a buman soûl, its capadtîes and 
responsibilities ; he womd urge them to conaider what they 
are, and what they mi^bt become ; he woold bave them no 
longer idlers and prédirais, no longer despisers of Ood's 
forions and *^ unspeakable gifts;" he would not bid them look 
only at a beaven m the future and exult in its sates of pearl, 
ana streets of gold ; but would bave them, by repentanee 
and fiiith begin hearen hère, and realize its blessedness now, 
He would make it manifest that there is no true life without 
religion ; that it must enter and sanctify erery earthly re- 
lation ; that every act of duty, bowever small, if fidtbfully 
performed, as in God's sight, becomes a prayer, a tribute of 
bornage to him ; that, to the soûl where religion dwells, 
no labor, no duty can be degrading or mean ; that the spirit 
which is brought to it, ia what ^ves to any work its cbsurac- 
ter of noble or sordid. 

Finally, this atate of being ia no exile, if the aoul but 
knows God. It ia only the j^artial realization of the boli- 
ness and blessedness of the kmgdom of beaven. If only 
the teacher may come with lijps touched with the aacred 
fire ; if from the expérience of bis own soûl, firom its longings, 
its aspirations, its aorrowa and joys, its elevated, purified 
fakh and trust ; from an expérience bom of eamest wrest- 
lings with doubt and unbelief, of glimpses caught in mo- 
ments of lofly conmiunion ;— then ne maj dare to toucb 
reverently and deroutly the problem of life, bringing to ita 
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eolntian the tmths tinfolded in tbe life, teachîngs and death 
of the man of Nazareth. And so he mây help on the tri- 
nmph of that grâce of God — that salvatîon, which the apostle 
déclares ** hath appeared nnto oH ?»e».'* h. e. l. 
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The Progreêê of " ffere$y.^^ 



1. Trackfl for Priests and Peopla. By Vuriout Writen. Boeton : 
Walker, Wiae & Compaoy* ISmo. pp. 373.' 

2. ThePenUteueh^aDdBookof JoshaaCrideall/Ezamined. B/tfaa 
Rigbt Rev. John William Colenso, D.D., Bisbopot Natol. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 12ino. pp. 5S^. 

3. The Spiritual Point of View; or, the Glast ReTersed. An An- 
flwer to Bisfaop Colenso. By M. Mahan. D« Appleton & Co. ]2ma 
pp. 114. 

4. St PauFs Ëpiitle to the Romani. Mewly Trantlated and Ex- 
plained from a Missiooarv Poiirt of View. By Riffht Rev. John W. 
Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 261. 

5. Reconstraction of Biblieil Théories. By Leicestor Ambrose 
8awyer« Walker, Wise 6l Co. 12iao. pp. 195. 

It has been pronoonced among the rarest of powers, to 
be able tq onderstand the âge in which we lire. Society 
drifts on with the deep, broad, providential tide, towards an 
invisible and incalcolable consommation ; bat few minds 
take the daily ^' reckoning/^ or foresee the inévitable issue 
of the voyage. Hère is the great ship RepulUcj with piracy 
blocking the channel, and motiny on the quarter deck, — 
who sees the point to which the invisi&ie pilot is shaping 
faer course? Who sees to what résulta Protestantism has 
been gravitatîng, ever since Roger Bacon espoused reason 
against authonty, and so gave the Church to understand, 
as early as the thirteenth century, what the future had in 
store for her ? It is comparatively easy to read a^ distant 
ace, its passions having suosided, and the dust of its con- 
flicts having cleared âway. So the spectator of a battle — 
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vîewîng it from some convenîent eminence— is a.far better 
judge of the manaer in which it is conducled, than any 
soloier who personally mingles in the stnfe. Yet it is higUy 
désirable that men snonld discem the signs of their own 
times, smce they cannot otherwîse become eîther wise in 
counsel or jost m action. At the présent moment, our at- 
tention is so much absorbed by the political révolution which 
is transpiring in this coant^, that we are less likely to 
notice tne signs that announce changes eqaally wonderfnl 
in another ^partment of society. Let us emphasize the 
fact, then, that we are also in the midst of an eeclesiastieal 
révolution. Silently this goes forward — ^withont any clamer- 
ons mustering of battalions, or issue of govemmental edicts, 
or garments rolled in blood* It is the advance of the king- 
dom of heayen ; which no flaunting banners announce — 
which no busy joumalist records. The lîghtning is bor- 
rowed from heaven to publîsh the moyements of modem 
armies ; but the Holy Spirit registers its progress in the 
tide-marks of inspiration nsing in prophétie soub. 

The spirit, the essence of rdigion is etemally the same — 
Hke the radiance that gushes from the sun, like the fragrant 
breath of the summer* But the stereotyped /otttw in which 
people haye been accustomed to look for religion, are break- 
mg up and being cast away. The old theolopcal cistems 
are giving ont ; the turbid water of antiquity is flowing to 
waste* ThoBO who cannot climb to the rock, and dn|ik 
fr*om the etemal fountain, will suffer grieyous thirst before 
new " tanks " can be provîded. There is almost a uniyer- 
sal coUapse of that oyer-strained credulily which supported 
the old creeds* Down they corne— cob-webbed and*weather- 
stained, a mass of antiquated lumber, — ^repugjnant to living 
thought, terrible in their associations, rank with the odor of 
cloister and faggot, yet replète with interest to the philo- 
sophie fimcy. 

Eeclesiastieal dîs^pline— once yigorous enough to bring 
emperors to their knees — ^has degenerated into a reeble com- 
plaint or malicious innuendo. The old mechanism is out of 
joint. The work of torture is suspended. The old beast 
of bîgotry is getting torpid. Her teeth are drawn, her 
claws are eut. The old thumb-screws lie about neglected. 
It were hard to tell in whose service they can be safely 
used. Orthodoxy has assumed so many <^ questionable 
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shapes " that ît can hardly be identîfiea, even by îts own 
booy guard. 

The old crîterions are beîng gîven up» An arowed be* 
lîef în what îs called " evangeOcal doctnne " does not, after 
ail, amount to a démonstration of a man's piety, or establish 
hîs exclusive tîtle to the Christian name. The framers of 
the Southern Confederacy— the men who are fightîng for 
the right to steal babies and whîp women— generally pro- 
fess to belîeve the " erangelîcal ooctrine*" Clearly, tnen, 
no magical virtue émanâtes from an acceptance of the old 
theology. You mav say, if you will, that latîtudînarian 
vîews of religion lead to infidelîty ; but we mi^ht argue^ with 
equal propnety, that orthodoxy leads to kidnapping and 
high treason. Confining ourseîves to the simple practical 
test which Jésus authorized-— " By Ûieir fruits ye shall know 
them "-— let us ask, which class of Christîans stands fairest 
in America,— those who hâve vaulted^ over the palings of 
the Church at the righteous instigations of philanthropy, or 
those who pervert the sacred enclosure into a fortreee for 
the last shelter and defence of human slavery ? 

Just two years ago, we alluded in this Meview^ to somo 
remarkable developments of heterodoxy, which had then 
recently appeared in the Church of Engïand. The writings * 
through wnich those developments were made contained 
sentiments more radical than any which the most ^^ libéral " 
secthas yet sanctioned; and, emanating as they did from 
seven distinguished scholars of the English Church — ^five of 
whom were clergymen— conveyed an amasdng révélation of 
the progress of neresyin that establishment, Within the 
two years, those Oxfbrd Essays hâve been widely circulated, 
and zealously discussed, not to say angrily denounced, botk 
in England and America» They hâve osdled fbrth quite a 
catalogue of publications—- some in their defence, others in 
opposition, and a few in the spirit of compromise^ with an 
amiable view of mediating between the radical and conser- 
vative wings of the Churoi* The progress of the agitation 
has rather confirmed the assertion of the We^mmùter Re^ 
vîew— made about the time the Essays were published— 
that the Church of England is " honeycombed " with 

* VnivewiMt QwnUrïy for April, 1861, Art X. • Essays an<R«riewf. 
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unbellef. It especially confirms the remark of James Mar- 
tineau-— expressed some dozen years since — that the suspi- 
cion had become qaite gênerai in Endand, that only hère 
and there " a dull curate, or a pugnacious bishop," contîn- 
ued to believe the dogma of endless damnation. 

The ^ volume of •* Tracts for Priests and People " shows 
u8 what émotions hâve been excited amon^ the most tem-» 
perate of English churchmen bj the Oxford palinodv. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes, the génial writer of more than onc 
pleasant book, déclares, in his initial Tract, that ^^ It is timc 
for eveiy man who has a faith, and can get a hearing, to 
speak out. For the debate has corne down to the everyday 
working world. Men and women occupied with the corn- 
mon work of life — who are eaming their bread in the sweat 
of their brows, and marrying, and bringing up children, and 
struggling, and sinning, and repenting — feel that the ques- 
tions which schoolmen are d&cussing are somehow their 
questions." Not that the common people care about ^^ the 
^rms and modes of the particular controversies which are 
ramng; '' but they feel that there is ^^ a deeper strife " re- 
latmg to ^^ the very foundations of faith and human life.'' 
** We want to know from you leamed persons,** writes Mr. 
Hughes, in the name of the people, ** whether (as we hâve 
been told from our infancv) there is a faith for mankind, 
for us as well as for you, for the millions of our own coun- 
trymen, and in ail Christian and heathen lands, who find 
living their lives a sore business, and hâve need of ail the 
light they can get to help them." 

This is the solemn question which the men and women 
of England require their teachers to answer. To prépare 
the way for an answer, was the aim of the Essayists, whosc 
motives Mr. Hughes défends, but whose success he more 
than questions. *^ I must say that the aim of that book is, 
not to set up any deistic or pantheistic Q}iiI(Msophy in the 
place of Christianity, but to claim for English churchmen 
aie right of honest and free inquiry in the realm of nature 
and the history of man as a necessary step to the spread of 
a spiritual Christianity. I do not think they hâve taken 
the right method of confirming our English faith, or that 
this book of theirs will confirm it; but I fear nothing from 
such inquiries. What I do fear, is the dishonesty of the 
attempts which hâve been made to put them down, and 
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to 8tifle firee inquiry. It is sad to see ail car English BIshops, 
and eight thousana clergymen, tryîng to make scape-goats of 
thèse men, as if they too were not on theîr trial before 6od 
and their coontry. Let them stand forward and say wbat 
they believe, that w<e may know. The doabts which hâve 
now to be met bave, as was seen to be the case, taken more 
hold on our youn^ men than on any others amongst us. 
For many years I hâve been thrown very much înto the 
Society of yonng men of ail ranks. I spend a great part of 
my time with them. • • • I know well, therefore, how rare 
anything like a living faith — a &ith in and by which you 
can live, and for which you would die — ^is amongst them. 
I know that it is becomin^ rarer evenr day . I find it every 
day more difficnlt to get mem to speak on the subject ; they 
will not do 80 unless yoa drive them to it. I feel deeply 
that for the sake of England they most be driven to it, and 
therefore that it is the^ boonden duty of every man who has 
any feith himself, and who has a cimnce of being listened to 
by them, to speak çnt manfblly what he has to say, conceal- 
ing nothing, disgnising nothing,- and leaving the issue to 
God." ^ 

The Rev. Mr. Maurice makes an impressive statement of 
the " panic " into which the clergy hâve been thrown by 
the Oxford critics : ^* They seem to tell os that ail whicn 
we leamt in our collèges about the pillars of our faith is un* 
stable. We were instructecf that the évidences for it from 
prophecy, from miracle, from the authenticity of the Scrip- 
, ture books, were good against ail objectors. Now, we hear 
that ail thèse are feeble ; that the objectors, old or new, 
may be right. We do not know where we are standing. 
And it is not only we who hear thèse tîdings. The mem- 
bers of our congrégations hear them. Men say to us, wo- 
men sav to us, that the things we hâve been taking for 
granted are disputed by persons of ten times our leaming, 

Sersons of our own cloth and prc^ssion. What are we to 
o ? Surely such writers ought to be silenced, if they can 
be silenced. If they cannot be silenced, surely we ought 
to déclare that we utterly repudiate them. If that is not 
enough, we should tnr to confute them by arguments. 
If we hâve a creed and a Bible, let us show that we hâve 
them, and will not part with them." ^ 

«Tracts for Priebls and People, pp. 13-16. .^i^^^C^oglc 
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Mr. Maurice is not always a pleasant writer to read^or a 
profitable writer to quote, for hîs pen often seems to want 
précision, îf hîs mind does not want cleamess» We make 
room for the following passages^ however, in whicli he ap* 
pears to state correctly the rationale oi the conflict in the 
English mind-^while he shows the need of deeper iaith 
mnch more plainly than he indîcates the mean$ whereby it 
may be secared. 

" Theolo^ and science présent themselves in Oxford as 
two antagonistic principles or powers^ which some ingénions 
person may possîWy be able to reconcile. At présent the 
scheme of reconciliation is either to give np certain opinions 
about theology which are incompatible vrith science^ or cer- 
tain opinions about science which are incompatible with theoK 
ogy. but, in fact, ît is the worship of opinions which is enslav» 
ing both theology and science^ and nowhere enslavins them 
more than at the university. Can we afBrm that anythmç is ? 
If not, what becomes of science ? Can we say tiiat God is ? 
If not, what is theology ? The new physical science at 
Oxford will become merely a metaphysical talk about phys- 
ics, — the orthodoxy and heterodoxy of Oxford will become 
merely a metaphysical talk about Ood» We shrink from 
this question. AU studies will sufier the same fate. The 
study of hîstory will be a talk about progressive or conser* 
vative notions. The study of I^nguage will be a talk about 
races. The Professors at Oxford, I am sure, dread this ca* 
lamity ; with the indifférence to real study, the tendency to 
endless criticism, debating, scom,^ which must be the resuit 
of it, now I am satisfied are laboring more truly in their 
own sphcres to counteract it, than the most eminent of the 
Essayists» But they are not quite sure whether the coun* 
teraction is to corne from more libéral notions, or from a 
deeper and more eamest faith. They vibrate between the 
two conclusions ; when they see how afraid those who pro- 
fess orthodojnr are of investigation, they inèline to the former. 
Oh let them be sure that that terror is itself the conséquence 
of fitithlessness ; that it is faith we need, one and ail. The 
Orthodox need it, and show that they need it by the shrieks 
with which they fiU the air when any doubt is stirred. The 
libéral need it, and show that they need it, by their inca- 
pacity to encounter any of the real problems of the world 
except by vague generalities. The old need it, that ail the 
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traditions and services which thej hâve loved maj not be- 
come mère emptj idols. The joung need it, that ail thé 
subjects which they discuss may not become mère shadows 
to them« Be sure our joong men cannot dwell anj longer 
in a twili^ht of opinion, they cannot be content with notions, 
libéral or lUiberai. In the deepest doubts of the nineteenth 
centorj, as of the sixteenth, there is a demand for a faith 
deeper than that of the monarchs and priests who are most 
anxious to crush the expressions of onbelief. Now, as then, 
there is a cry for a 6oa in whom peasants as well as scholars 
may trust, who cares to délirer both from the yoke of visi- 
ble tyrants and of their owii fiincies and vanities. Let only 
a few men at Oxford déclare that they believe in such a 
God, that they are sure His kingdom is indeed established 
and will hâve no end ; the voice, like that of the monk in a 
mach smaUer, yoonger nniversity of Germany, will reach 
thoosànds of hearts. It will do what no Erasmus has been 
able to do for the promotion of letters and the exposure of 
cormptions. It wiU do what no Renchlin has been able to 
do for the vindication of philoloOT against obscurantists. It- 
will do what no Léo has been able to do for art, because it 
'^ill tell the Leos of the earth, that art does not stand on 
their patronage, bot on the truth of God. It wiU do what 
no mère debates about science hâve been able to do fgr the 
qnickening of ail real scientific investigation, because it will 
show that there is an end which may rewwi those investi- 
gations, that tliere is tf Living Teacher who quickens them 
and watches over them." ' 

Ferhaps it will. No doubt it were wiser to preach the 
gospel, plainly and directly— assuming its truth and author- 
ity — than to tum aside for the purpose of answerîn^ cavîL- 
1ers, or hunting down infidels, and so wasting in the defence 
of dogmas the power that mi^ht hâve quickened soûls. The 
Word of God requîres no defence, no apolc^ from us ; we 
need but to give it uttei:ance ; we can a^rd to trust the 
event But it is quite possible that the creed of the Eng- 
lish Church might suffer from such a method. It b quite 
conceivable that it contains doumas whose truth it would 
not be prudent to assume — ^whose intrinsic difficulties it 
would not be safe to ignore— nlogmas that are so antagonis<- 

5 Tr»cts, pp. 03-65. 
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tic to the nature of thiogs that their professors feel, contin- 
ually, that they mnst be explained, ddTended» apologized for, 
lest they fidl ont of human belief. Are not the clergy of 
Sngland wamed, by a sort of ecclesiastical instinct, that 
they must never trust their brittle édifice of doctrine to the 
criticism of science, or the abrasion of social progress, while 
they are absorbed by the requirements of spuritual Christi- 
anity ? In Tain are they assured that Christianity is in no 
danger — ^that the ererUsting parade of ** évidences '^ is alto- 
gether snperflnoas, — ^in vain are they admonished that it is 
their dutjr to nse Christianity more and enlogize it less, — 
they hâve an irritating sospicion, ail the while, that what 
they call Christianity is in danger — that its pr^ervation de- 
mands their ntmost vigilance, and leaves them bat little 
tkne for more practical nmctions. 

Ifwe nnderstand Mr. Maurice andhis feUow pacificators, 
the..grand recipe they offisr for a revival of fidth, runs some- 
what in thèse tenus : First, find a few clergymen who are 
lucky enongh to believe the creed, (if you can,) then let 
such preach the creed with ail due unction, — ^not tuming 
aside to answer objections — disdaining to reconcile contra- 
dictions— stoUdly ignorinff the conflict which science has 
dereioped between the old theology and the laws of nature. 
BesuU promised : the palingenesia for which England, and 
Christendcmi generally, languish ! 

If the derçy would keep their creed, they must — ^in Mr. 
Maurice's judgment-H^onnne themselves to preaching it, 
and not undertake to défend it. By assuming its truth, 
and ritalizing it with ail possible spiritual energy, they may 
make it serve them for a season ; whereas, if they attempt 
to argue its truth, they may e\pect to be reftited ! The 
dogma of the trinitr^ , of the miraculous conception, of the 
résurrection of the body, may be reckoned among the sal- 
utary *^ means of grâce," which expérience admonishes us 
to cnerish ; but they are not among the dogmas which it is 
convenient to défend against the doubts o£ a scientific niind« 
** Jp' thèse Word» [of the creed) are true^*^ argues Mr. Mau- 
rice, " snrely Aey are the most wonderful truths that we 
are able to utter. Surely they contain the grandest révéla- 
tion of God, the most wonderfol message of deliverance. ta 
ail men. Would it not be better then io preach thèse, thaft 
to brini; forward subtle arguments to show why we hâve a 
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riahJt to preach them» upon wbat anthoritj we hold them, 
wbj they are not to be disturbed ? Jf tMy are tnu^ may 
we not présent them boldly to those for whom thej are 
meant 7 Jf theg are true^ is not God tme, is not He livin^ ; 
and will they not go forth irith the démonstration of Mis 
Spirit and power ? We are in the midat of work, vou say ; 
we bave not time to speculate. Just so. Then wny waste 
the short time in whicb you are able to work in specmation ? ^ 
Why argue and debate, when you might proclaim good ^ 
news to your fellow^creatures ? You talk ^ the yalne of 
testimony and antiquity in establisbing certain propositiona. 
Cannot you trust God to testify of them as He did of old ? 
You say the évidence of mipcle and prophecy is conclusive. 
Let it be conclusive. Then speak out the conclusion. Set 
forth the miracles as they are set ibrth in the Gk>spel, as 
witnesses of Christ's kingdom over men. Study the pro- 
phets, and leam what words thev spoke to the people in 
their day respecting the living uod and his Government 
over men. oee whether their words are not mi^htier than 
ail the évidences that bave been deduced from them. For 
you say you are determined to show you hâve a Bible. In 
God's name, do it, then I You are not showing that when 

Îou are disputing about it ; tr^g to prove its rtatemants 
V your feeble reasonings ; trying to suence and conibund 
ail who raise objections to it* You are showing that you 
hâve it if you really recognize in it treasures new and old ; 
if you are sure that thèse treasures are omumitted to you 
that you may dispense themto your people ; if you are sure 
that a living Spirit can alone make them intdligible and 
mighty to you a« to them. Is it not a melancholy and a 
misérable tnin^ to hear men, in the tàce of ail that we see 
or know to e;u8t in London, prelecting about the eHdmceê 
of Christianity, as if they ever helped to lift a soûl ont of 
perdition, — as if Christ himself were not higher and more 
effectuai than ail évidences about him ? " • 

We are persuaded that the remedy contended for in thèse 
extracts, would proi^ about as efficacious as some of our 
political compromises, with whose history we are quite too 
mmiliar. The English clergy will haardly get rid oi the 
friction in their thedogy by stopping their ears. If scep« 

• Tracts, pp. 68, G9. The iUiiei are oun. 
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ticism could be annihilate^ by merelj tuming aside ihe 
head, the ecelesiastical police would hâve been «xempt from 
mnch laborioQS service. The donbt that infects the relig- 
ions life of England cornes from a profound abyss of error, 
which must be honestly and faithrallj probedj m the inter- 
ests of godliness as well as of truth. The antagonism 
between the creed of the Chtutih and the thonght of society 
will hâve to be recognized, conferred, discnssed, and remavea^ 
before men of the world, and especiallj men edacated in 
the most advanced secular science, can lie made tofeel a dne 
respect for religion, and induced to repose an adéquate 
faita in its anthority. 

While the debate growîng ont of the publication of the 
" Essays and Reviews " is still going on — ^while the wrîters 
are waitin^ the décisions pending in the ecelesiastical courts 
— the wond is yet more astonished by seeing a prelate of 
the English Chorch d^liberately step into the arena, and 
draw the sword of criticism in the interest of the extremest 
radicalism/ Bishop Golenso's essay on the Pentatench and 
Book of Jpshna transports him into the company, and conr 
rigns him to the odinm of the rationalists. mamy a rash 
head bas been broken, many a forfeited réputation has been 
sacrified, within the past qnarter of a century, even in the 
*-* libéral " churches, as the penalty of less vigorous criti- 
cism. 

The snbject matter of the Bishop's book contains nothin^ 
new to those who hâve traversed the field in company witn 
De Wette and kindred iconoclasts ; it is chiefly remarkable 
on acconnt of the position of the man who has dared to 
print it. He does mdeed deliberately arène, if he does not 
demonstrate, that the Pentatench, considered as histoij, is 
preposterons and incredible ; and he cites examples of in- 
consistences and contradictions in the record, in a spirit be- 
traying neither hesitancpr nor arrogance, in a temper as 
remote from egotism as m)m timidi^, and with no apparent 
solicitude but for the elncidation of the truth. It gives a 
Universalist a qneer feeling to take np a book from an 
English prelate, and find that — ^while he has gone a lea^e 
or so beyond the standard of orthodoxy — ^me audacions 
Bishop has gone ten I Hère we are under the ban of the 
Ortbodox chnrches forhaving rejected certain articles of the 
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creed ; hut there is a churchman, invested with the robes 
of the most vénérable of the evançelical sects, who virtuallv 
rejects off of them— who rejects the comer-stone on which 
they rest, — ^and who still continues in hid office, still enjoys 
its émoluments, and does not even apologize for his heresj ! 

Dr. Mahan's " Answer to Bishop Colenso " is, in some 
respects, as remarkable a production as that which it at- 
témpts îo réfute. As a deoater, this writer is sufficiently 
alive to the demerits of his adversary, whom he stigmatizes 
as characterized by an intensity ^^ infidel and materialistic 
spirit." But as a champion of the old view of Scripture 
inspiration and authorîty, he shows no pre-eminent ability. 
Inaeed the concessions which he is incidentally constrained 
to make, in the prôgress of his labor, are so wide in their 
scope, and so momentous in their bearings upon the ques- 
tions at issue, that they appear to lend no slight confirma- 
tion to the yery heresy that is being assailed. 

For example, Dr. Mahan tells his readeis that the Scrip- 
tures lay no claim to an inspiration which can be regarded 
as a guarantee of truth in " ail points of view ; " that inspi- 
ration is consistent with the " utterance of half-truths, or 
truths imperfectly expressed ; " that " riddles,'* " seeming 
contradictions," " opaque spots " and " paradoxes " cannot 
fairly be supposed to disparage the Divine Word. He con- 
cèdes that such a vast and diversified literature as the Bible, 
comprises, must présent " peculiar and almost insuperable 
difficulties," particularly in relation to " questions of literary 
or scientific curiosity, which may be decided this way or 
that, without in the least affectins the main object for which 
the Scriptures were written." He admits that the Bible 
contains " corruptions and interpolations," ând that some of 
its narratives are ^^so couched in idiomatic or symbolic 

Shrases " as to embarrass, if not baffle, the discovery of the 
teral sensé of the text ; but he dénies that thèse facts mil- 
itate at ail against its " truth or divine inspiration." Many 
readers will inquire whether such admissions hâve any solid 
ground for thè hypothesis of biblical infellibility, — whether 
they may not cast more or less uncertainity over the entîre 
letter of Scripture ; and whether they may not compel their 
authors to retire, eventually, to that ultimate basis of faith, 
which is found in the " spirit " of Scripture and in the intui- 
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tions of man, — a basîs, be ît said, which many of the best 
minds of our time appear to find sufficient. 

Mr. L. A. Sawyer, în his " Reconstruction of Bîblîcal 
Théories," anticipated by a few months the book of Bishop 
Colenso. It is paying the American scholar moderate praise 
to say that the argument^ of his work is more satîsfactory 
than its tîtle. The key "of Mr. Sawyer's exposition is the 
allefforical. He willingly yields np tne histoncal accuracy 
of the sacred narratives, and puts forth their moral sîgnifi- 
cance as constituting their real and abiding merit. He ar^ 
gués with an eamestness that does not preclude candor ; 
with a certain subdued intensity of conviction, that inspires 
respect and secures attention ; with a boldness that will 
ahock préjudice, and with an ingenuity that mav win admira- 
tion. Whatever estimâtes may be formed of his argument, 
none buta bigot can fail to honor his motives and his spirit, 
his research and his abilitjr. He writes like one thoroughly 
awake to the momentous unportance of his thème ; he mag- 
nifies his thought by the ardent faith with which he con- 
templâtes it ; he loves the ideaa that hâve risen upon him in 
his solitary pilgrimage towards the temple of truth, but 
would not simer them to préjudice any future évidence that 
might be shown him ; he speaks out of a well-spring of irré- 
pressible conviction, less apparently because he would than 
because he mu9t^ being " a severe adorer of the truth," and 
finding in himself no ucense to dissemble. We gladly ac- 
cord this praise to Mr. Sawyer's earnestness, honesty, and 
courage — qualities that are laudable as they are rare in a 
theologian, — ^without regard to the soundness of his theory, 
or the tendency of his book, which are quîte distinct con- 
sidérations — deserving of patient and elaborate examination 
in the lîght of leaming not inferîor to his. 

A complète catalogue of récent heretical writîngs would 
include a notice of Dr. Davidson's work, which bas produced 
a violent agitation among the English Independents. Our 
knowledge of this work, however, is derived wholly from 
report, and we can only allude to it in passing. 

Constituted as human nature is— with a tendency towards 
préjudice disproportioned to its power of discrimination j 
with a proneness to confound religion with its temporary 
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institutions, or média ; associating the etemal spirit of relig- 
ion with îts transient ineamationB^ and seeing în the mutatis 
mvtancUs of the latter the pro^ective subversion of the for- 
mer, — ^it is not to be snpposed that the mass of men will 
regard, with composure, the ecclesiastical révolution now 
transpirinç before us. The mass of men never hâve re- 
garded, with complacency, the removal of the ancient land- 
marks — the reversai of time-honored décisions — the réfuta- 
tions of familiar beliefs, and the rise and ascendency of a 
new order of ideas. They fancy that they see, in this 
revolutionary thought, som^thing sînister, treachercus, and 
anarchical. ^They hâve tested the old views ; and, even if 
they hâve not proved them whoUy satîsfactory, they at least 
know the worst of their defects. But the new opinions, 
being untried, are felt to be therefore unsafe. Nobody can 
tell what coroUaries they may învolve, or foresee to what 
conclusions they may lead. They may carry the unwary 
disciple înto deep water. Having dissipated the salutary 
illusions that buoyed him up, as he hung over the gulf of 
infinité mystery, they may permit him to sink înto the inarie 
—-a mote of spéculation lost în a nebulous uncertaînty. It 
may be wiser to bear the definite ills of an old creed, than 
risK the possible calamities associated with a new one. 
Thèse feelîngs render men unfriendly to any proposed 
change în theology. They dislike the restless minds that 
persist in disturbing ancient convictions. Certain subjects 
may be erroneously viewed, but they rather tolerate the 
mistake than re-open the question. They^ feel that already 
the eorrigenda embrace quîte enough for the judicial reason 
to correct, and they cannot readily pardon the radical ofli- 
ciousness that would tackle new cases to the docket. No 
owl thanks you for bringing him a candie ; and neither does 
one man in a hundrecT thank you for offering to set him 
right on a point of doctrine. 

Even în the most libéral sect, the radical tendency îs re- 
buked and resisted. The Protestant, having secured récog- 
nition, becomes as intolérant as the Romanist. The Englisn 
Independent, havîng fought his way to freedom, proclaîms 
a theological finality as promptly as a churchman. The 
Methodist îs no sooner safe wîthîn the evangelical fold, than 
he puts up the bars against Universalist and Unitarian. 
Thèse latter hardly gain a footing în the family of sects, 
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b^fore they excommunicate the Rationalists. In tliîs way» 
theological progress is persistently opposed, and makes head 
only against " a sea of trouble." 

This is perhaps well. Old forms should not be abandoned 
precipîtately, nor until ail theîr uses hâve become exhausted. 
New opinions should not be embraced rashly, nor until they 
hâve made good their claims. Society must advance slowly, 
ont of regard to her ^ultifarious interests, and in order to 
préserve her harmony, her proportions, and her stability. 
Nay, if social progress is achieved by a process of growih^ as 
we assume, and not by a séries of catastrophes, theoloffîcal 
improyement must obey, for the most part, the law of those 
imperceptible tranHHonê which we see, in animal and in 
vegetable structures, evolving the most important results. 
As in organic and vegetable nfe, so in spiritual philosophy, 
a slow growth is essential to a firm fibre. 

It will be seen, then, that we do not con^emn the con- 
servative tendency. The snake knows when it may judi- 
ciously cast its skin ; and so the instinct of society tells it 
when it may safely part with its old ecclesiastical vesture. 
Although religions conservatism presses harshly, rigorously, 
tyranîcally, upon the foremost thinkers, it secures sociéty 
' against too violent transitions. This conservatism, as we 
hâve already intimated, will render the mass of men un- 
friendly to the proposed revision of Christian theology. 
Some will feel only contempt for the new suggestions. 
Othcrs will look with horror upon opinions so radical and 
" destructive." A great majçrity of the religions public 
will regard, with a hostility more or less intense, ail such 
thinkers as the Essayists, Bishop Colenso, Dr. Davidson, 
and Mr. Sawyer. Let us bring to mind a few considéra- 
tions that ought to mitîgate such hostility. 

In the first place, let it be noted that thèse radical writers 
are no voluntary, or conscious enemies of religion. They 
are professed fiiends of religion. Thev yîeld to noné in 
their dévotion to it. They are men whose lives are pure, 
whose temper is devout, and whose expérience of spiritual 
realities we hâve no right to question. They count it their 
highest joy to labor for God's glory and man s împrovement. 
They hâve spent their days in the study and ministry of the 
gospel. Some are omaments of the most illustrions Eng- 
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lish Tinîversity. Bishop Colenso is a mîssîonary. They 
profess not less faith în relîgîon, nor less interest în îts diffu- 
sion. Esteemîng of less value than others the letter of Scrîp- 
ture, they révérence îts spirit, perhaps, stîU more. If they 
deny to a particular class of men an infallible inspiration, 
it is that they.may recognize în ail men a relative inspira- 
tion. If they confide less in ecclesiastieal tradition, they 
confide more in the resources of Providence and in the ten- 
dencies of humanity. Taking thèse facts into considération, 
it should seem that thèse heretics are not deserving of un- 
mitigated réprobation. 

Another point to be noted is, that thèse new biblical con- 
clusions are the resuit — ^to a considérable extent— of more 
thorough investigation, and more accurate knowledge, than 
the founders of the old opinions had prosecuted and pos- 
sessed. Many facts hâve been added to our treasures of 
knowledge, smce those opinions were formed and propa- 
gated. Thèse facts show, in the judgment of thèse writers, 
3iat the accepted biblical théories are untenable. The facts 
hâve attained such notoriety, and hâve become so generally 
received, that it is believed to be futile, and even perni- 
cîous, to hold any longer a theory of scriptural interpréta- 
tion which they refiite. The old scripturalism was supposed 
to accord with facts, so far as they had become evolved at 
the time of îts adoption. That scripturalism has been held, 
ail along, under the implîed conviction that it was consis- 
tent with the fects. JBut, ' since later investigation has 
brought to view a new séries of facts, which cannot be har- 
monized with the existing theory, it follows that the old 
doctrine must be given up, and a new one accepted that 
shall be consistent with our riper knowledge. As multiply- 
ing discoveries inevitably correct the errors found in science 
and phiiosophy, they must also correct those that may be 
found in theology. The latter, like the former, must sub- 
ject its dogmas to the tUtima ratio of criticism. Such is the 
position of our radical thinkers ; and they calmly submit 
the statement to the intelligence and candor of Christen- 
dom. 

We advance to another considération : If large portions 
of the Bible shall be shown to hâve been cast in the form 
— not of history, but of allegory — will their value therebv 
become diminished ? "We think not, but rather augmentée. 
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Consîder that a literal histoi'y can teach onl^ one thing — 
perhaps a fact in no respect significant or fruitfiil ; whereas 
an allegorical story is inexliaustable in ils suggestions, and 
holds a spécial lesson for each individual wno ponders it. 
Are historiés our most cherished hooks ? Look tlirough the 
houses of the people and see. It is books moulded in the 
Imaginative form that chieây interest and influence n^n- 
kind. Take a single example : Not ail the literal historiés 
that dignify our fibraries, from Tacîtus to Prescott, hâve 
impressed the hearts of Christians like that immortal fiction 
of Bunyan, " The Pilgrim's Progress." In tens of thou- 
sands of humble houses, which the glorj of letters bas never 
^adomed, and wbere the splendid rhetoric of Gibbon and 
Macaulay was never known, the graphie taie of the vaga- 
bond tinker and soldier has held the rapt attention of child- 
hood, and brightened the pensive méditations of old âge. 

Those parts of the Bible that hâve ever been richest in 
éléments of instruction — ^most A*uitful in thought for the 
preacher, and mo^t tfSuent in comfort for the private Chris* 
tîan — ^have not been the parts reputed to be literal, but 
those acknowledged to be Imaginative. The most signifi- 
cant passages of the Old Testament are those that most 
interpreters bave allegorized, in our time — such, for exam- 

Île, as those relating to the Création and the Garden of 
ïden ; and, among the most edifying portions of the New 
Testament, the Parables would be placed bv common con« 
sent. It is not necessarily derogatory to a cïass of Scripture 
writings, to group them among the products of the imaffi« 
nation, — it is rather complimentaiy to them, — since woAs 
of the imagination take the highest rank in the literature of 
every nation. " The langui^ge of the imagination,'' observes 
a writer of some celebrity, " is the native language of man. 
It is the language of bis excited intellect— of bis aroused 
passions — of his devotion,^-of ail the higher moods of bis 
mind. It was meet, therefore, that it shpuld bè the lan- 
guage of his révélation from God." 

But what if the infallible inspiration of Scripture be given 
up ? Would not that surrender leave us anoat — to use a 
popular common-place — *' without chart or compass ? " Let 
us briefly consider the question : As regards the infallible 
inspiration of the prmciples of the Bible — ^its moral and 
spiritual éléments — its ethics and its pte^y— this is in no 
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danger of being denîed, fer less surrendered. To thc reality 
of tnis inspiration, the nature of man bears witness, througn 
successive genei'ations. ' So far as thîs goes, we are in no 
danger of being left without " an authoritatîve révélation of 
moral and spiritual truth." What û being denied, in our 
day, is the infallible inspiration of the texb of Scripture. 
Whether Christendom wiîl consent to yield this claim on 
behalf of the Bible, is a point for time to détermine. 
Whether the resuks will be calamitous, in case it does^ can 
only, at présent, be a matter of opinion. We venture to 
subndt one more remark in i%lation to the question. 

The infallible inspiration of the text of Scripture is de- 
fended on the ground that it fumishes a guarantee against 
error, — ^an oracle for bewildered reason, — «n avJthority com- 
pétent to settle controverted questions. K this were really 
true, an infallible inq>iration would be of the greatest 
utility. In that case, as often as a heretic might appear, 
the Church could demolish him with a convenient text, 
and préserve the unîty of the feith%nbroken. In that 
case, to quote Scripture to an opponent would be équivalent 
to opening a battery of fifty guns upon a defenceless brigade. 
It would settle the controversjr in short mètre. But how 
does-this remedy work, in reality ? If I find a man hold- 
ing a hostile doctrine, and attempt to réfute Jiim by Scrip* 
ture, what is the resuit ? Why, the man seizes ail my texts, 
fixes ' upon them his own interpretationy and turns them 
against me I Hère is the difficulty. Unless I can hâve an 
infallible interprétation^ how am I to profit bv an infal- 
lible inspiration of the letter of Scripture, afforos a guaran- 
tee against error. How then do you account for ail the 
secte — appealing, by common consent, to the Scriptures, as 
their rule of faith, yet holding the most various and hostile 
dogmas? You say that the common view of the Bible 
ms^^ it '^ an authoritative révélation." How av/thoritative^ 
since it allôws you to be a Presbyterian, and me to be a 
Universalist, and our servants to be Catliolics? Say. what 
we will, can we honesdy claim that the Bible has been an 
oracle to the Protestant sects ? With license to use a fallî- 
ble interprétation, can there be such a thing, practically^ as 
an infalliole Scripture ? And if the churcnes- were to ad- 
mit that the text of the Bible is not infellibly inspired, would 
they thereby authorize greater freèdom of spéculation than 
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the spirît of Protestantîsm bas instinctively asserted, from 
the begînning ? 

Wîtn one more considération we close. Let i>s remem- 
ber that the dissolution of theology is not the min of relig- 
ion, — ^that the réfutation of a Scripture hypothesis is not an 
attack upon Christianity,— and that the agitation of ecclesî* 
astical problems to which our minds hâve been dîrected, is 
being prosecuted in the interests of true faith and piety — not 
with any purpose to subvert them. Religion rests on the 
permanent attributes of Almighty God, and on the imper* 
ishable instincts of the human soûl. The descent of the 
infinité spîrit upon man, the ascent of the finite spirit to- 
wards God, — ^the interchange and communion of the divine 
and the human, — constitute the undying life of religion. 
Our manifold expérience feeds the hidden fire. The mys- 
tery of existence, the sorrows of affection, the horror of 
death, the foregleams of faith, strengthen the spiritual bond, 
refine our gross apprehension,'and bearus within the sphère 
of celestial attractioA. The life of religion is augmented 
by every spiritual man who brings a new élément of the 
divine nature to delight and inspire humanity. How thîs 
sentiment has been quickened and purified, as well as aug- 
mented, by Jésus Christ, we see by comparing Christian 
with heathen^ociety. How permanent his dominion over 
the hearts of men is likely to be, we may estimate by the 
single fact, that in him we hâve the divinest incarnation of 
that spiritual élément which is the most enduring quality of 
mankind. 

Let our old theoloçy pass away, then,'if it must, — let 
such a view of the Scnptures obtain as shall seem to be con- 
sonant with right reason and advanced science, — ^let the 
temple of faith be adomed with more comely ecclesiastical 
fumiture, — while Religion abides from everlastîng to ever- 
lasting— the sum of her years not to be çomputed ; her em- 
pire unquestioned, her purpose unrepealed, and her énergies 
unspent. e. w. r. 
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Art. XIV. 
Detaih and Principles. 

" It is a curions fact în the hîstory of progress," says a 
récent writer/ ** that, by a kind of intuitive insîght, the 
earlier observers seem to nave had a wîder, more comprehen- 
«îve récognition of natural phenomena as a wholethan their 
successors, who far excel them in their knowledge of spécial 
points, but often lose their grasp of broader relations in the 
minute investigation of détails." The remark has arrested 
our attention as very suggestive. We confess the lack of 
the familiarity with the mstory of scientific investigations 
needftil for its completest vérification ; but we suppose it to 
be true. And being true, it fiimishes two important les- 
sons : — first, that the tendency of " the minute investiga- 
tion of détails," in any study, is, necessarily, to withdraw 
attention 'from its '* broader relations," and so far to inca- 
pacitate one for " the wider and more comprehensive recog- 
nitîon>." of its gênerai facts or prînciples " as a whole ; " — 
and, second, that, however diiigently one may gîve himself 
to the investigation of détails, and insist on gratifying his 
curiosity in his " knowledge of spécial points," there are 
limits beyond which no answer to his inquiries is possible, 
and that it is, therefore, with generalizations that he has to 
be satisfied, after ail. 

Both thèse lessons are important. 

I. The first is one that no person can afford to forget, 
who desires to attain large views of anything. Détails, in- 
deed, are matters of no small conséquence in their place, 
andj^to a certaiù extent, their investigation is indispensable. 
But parts hâve importance only as helping to make up the 
whole. It is a question of the sheerest indifférence how 
many rounds there may be in a ladder, except that we may 
thus know how far it will enable us to climb. Cuvier's bits 
of bones .were priceless because they enabled him to carry 
the hugest animais in his pocket ; and the spécimens of the 
geologist are valuable because they, so far, put the conti- 
nent or the globe into his cabinet : — in themselves, bits of 

1 Allantic Montfdy for March, Art. "America the Old World," p. 376. 
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bone and pîeces of rock are worthless. So any détails are 
of use onlv as gîvîng the due to principles, or as helping 
us to climb to the heîght of some great argument. One 
could not easily construct a gênerai science without some 
acquaintance with partîcular facts. Therefore, particular 
facts are to be studied ; but only for this reason, and because 
the larger the number of such facts and the better they are 
understood, the more numerous are the éléments, or the 
broader is the basis, for gênerai conclusions. To isolate such 
facts, and dévote one's self, witli minute înquisitiveness, ex- 
clusively to their study, as if they were of any importance 
in themselves, or out of their relations, is, inevitably, to 
narrow and belittle the scope of one's thought, and, in the 
same ratio, to become disinclined— often, to become abso- 
lutely disqualified for the broad generalizations in which 
thèse facts are found to resuit. 

Analysis is well, and serves essential uses ; but a mind 
jpurely analytîcal in its tastes and methods is not likely to be 
also synthetic and comprehensive. If the woman in Wil- 
lis' fine poem, 

<* With lips of love and eyes of flame, 
And tone and looks, jnost sweethr blent, 
To make her présence éloquent,'' 

as she stood before that exquîsite picture of the Crucifixion, 
looked onlv at the robes, or other détails of the paînting, it 
is no wonder that she failed to catch its meaning as a whole, 
and 

" coldljT curled her lîp, 

And praised the high-priest's fifarment" 

Her method of approaching the picture rendered her in- 
compétent for any broad perception of its purpose. In like 
manner, one who should visit St. Peter's, at Kome, curions 
only tQ know the number of stones in its foundation, or to 
count the naîls or the pièces of timber used in its construction, 
or to reckon the strokes of the chisel in the carvings of its 
capitals, or the figures in its comices, would hardly be se- 
lected as the mian to be mosf impressed by the grandeur of 
its proportions, or to carry away the best idea of its merits 
in its unity and completeness. For the same reason, one 
busying himself with the pebbles or boulders at their 
base, or with the cracks in their sides, would never take in 
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the fiill glorr of the Alps, ànd one employing hîs télescope 
only to résolve and count the nebulae of the Milky Way, 
would not soon prépare hîmself to grasp and expound the 
wonders of aatronomy in the vastness of its conclusions. 

How the later observers of natural phenomena hare ex- 
emplifîed thîs, and as they hâve lost " tneîr grasp of broader 
relations in the minute investigation of détails, ' the state- 
ment quoted in opening— assuming it to be true— bas al- 
ready significantly told. Is not the same'thing also practi- 
cally illustrated in the class of philosophers who bave 
devoted themselves to miofoscopic studies, counting the 
lenses in a spider's eye, and the feathers on a butterfly's 
wing, or devoting themselves wîth tireless enthusiasm to 
8ome similar investigations ? A vast amount of industry 
and persévérance bas been thus expended, and no one will 
deny that it is well that there are tnose whose tastes incline 
them in this direction. But bave they, usually, been minds 
distinguished for their breadtb, or accustomeid to take the 
largest and most comprehensive views of the universe ? 

The moral of ail tms is plain ; and it is a moral that those 
addicted to curions and hair-splitting questions in référence 
to the minute détails of moral and religions doctrines, to the 
neglect of great gênerai principles, would do well to heed. 
Only those who concem themselves with principles rather 
than with détails^ and who allow themselves to be occupied 
with détails only so far as they are essential to the élucida^ 
tion or harmony of principles, ever hâve had, or éver can 
bave the largest and most comprehensive views of Christian 
truth ; and if one bas any wish to rise into the broadest out- 
looks of faithf or to walk in the highest realms of spiritual 
knowledge and expérience, hère is the path thtough which 
thev are to be reached. The bird that is constantly pecking 
and twittering in its search among the underbrush of the 
forest, is not uie bird that soars highest, or sees farthest, or 
sings sweetest* 

II. But our présent purpose is, mainly, with.the second 
lesson suggested by our opening extract, rush our inquiries 
. as far as we may, it is in generalization that we are forced 
to rest, afler ail. The range of our knowledge is limited, 
because the range of our powers is limited. W e are finite 
amidst the infimte : bubbles swimming in mid-ocean ; in^ 
sects flitting beneath the arches and among the pillars and 
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through bits of the vast architectural spaces of this great 
temple that God has builded. At the most, therefore, we 
can get bat hints or glimpses of the facts and truths 
amidst whicli our beîng is thus cast. Our philosophy must 
be fractional — seeing, comparatively, jast a little way on 
either sîde of us, whue, above us, stretch heights înto whîch 
we cannot soar, and below us, sink depths into which we 
cannot descend. . Grasp as we may, hère and there, what 
answers for an explanation of some of the phenomena whîch 
surround us, how partial, after ail, the explanation is I how 
few the thinffs that we can thus even partially explain 1 and 
how much there stîll is, in présence of which we hâve to 
confess purselves but pigmies, tryîng to clasp a mountain, 
or like one gazrng into utter darkness, in the vain attempt 
to seel 

We once visited a carpet factory. It was an immense 
establishment; and as we walked among the clattering 
looms, and saw hère a wheel and there a pulley, hère one 
kind of motion and there another, while ail around and 
above there were belts and firames, connections and înnu- 
merable curions combinations, we were confounded. The 
place was, literally, a labyrinth to us. We knew nothinc, 
with the time and means of information at our commana, 
we cotdd know nothing of the relations and adjustments of 
the several parts, or of the détails of the processes that 
were in progress. But we did know that nere were the 
threads of varions colors and texture, — ^there, the machinery 
înto whose cunning hands they passed, — and yonder, the 
woven carpet, the complex figures ail harmonious, and the 
web complète. We hâve never forgotten that visit, nor the 
impression thus made upon us. That factory, so fhll of 
what was inexplicable to us, has stood ever smce in our 
memory as a faint but fitting/symbol of the universe in its 
relations to the knowledge of man. Precisely as one, in 
présence of some such combination of mechanism, while 
perceiving the resuit and some of the more obvions princi- 
ples and adjustments, is yet totally inadéquate to explain 
the varions détails of the opérations he is witnessing, so, at 
the best, it is with us în respect to the manifold wonders of 
this great workshop of the Almighty. 

Tnere is something, indeed, almost awful in the thought 
of this infinité realm of the Unknown, amidst which we 
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can only marvel and feel our lîttleness, and of thèse îm- 
measurable fields of mysteir, stretchîng above, beneath and 
ail around us, which feet of mortal man can never tread. 
But, to say nothing of this now, and not to speak of those 
things which we are accustomed to say we understand, but 
concerning which we can ask so many questions that no 
human wSdom can ever answer, take ail- tnat îs called our 
hnowledae^ and siftîng ît down to what we actually do know, 
how littie of ît îs a knowledge of things în theîr essence, or 
their détails, and how much a simple knowledse of so much of 
gênerai prindples, or unîversal law as îs within our com- 
préhension ! You look on a blade of grass, a flower, a tree, 
and something of the gênerai science of its life and growth 
you can expound ; but how many inquiries at once suggest 
themselyes concerning it, of which you cannot even guess 
the solution ! And so in every department of what we call 
science. After ail their explanations, experiments and dis- 
coyeries, what are the HumWdts and the Sillimans and the 
Agassizes of the world, — ^the chemîsts who haye most com- 
pletely put nature into their retorts and crucibles, extorting 
xrom her the largest measure of her secrets and pushing 
their analysis into the extremest înyesti^atîons, — ^the geolo- 
gists who baye penetrated deepest into the primitiye recesses 
of the globe, and most skilfully interpreted the hiero^Iyphics 
of successiye epochs grayen on the rocks and sanas, — ^the 
astronomers who haye swept the yastest spaces of the hea- 
rens, and become most familiar with the harmonies of the 
sphères and the arcana of the skies — what are they ail but 
the merest sciolists in présence of the final questions of na- 
ture, and as eyerything they touch and taste and see tanta- 
lizes them with problems which they cannot solye ? ' They 
perceiye hère and there a princîple, as the old shepherds, 
studying the heayens, saw hère and there a constellation ; 
and hère and there, they untwîst some gênerai fact into its 
particulars, only to find each of thèse particulars a summary 
of still other mets, puzzlîng them with its own spécial in- 
quiries ; that îs ail. 

Nor îs it eyer deemed an objection against any science, or 
the Bufficiency of its ^neral solution of the facts with whîch 
it deals, that itmustthus, finally, restin gênerai statements, 
and that, howeyer minute its înyestigation of détails, there 
still remaîn questions to which it giyes no reply, — strands în 
yoL, XX. 16 ^ , 
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tlie threàd of its détails which it cannot résolve into theîr 
éléments. We should hâve been regarded as wildly u»- 
reasonable if, in that carpet-factory, we had insisted on see- 
ing char ihrough ail the combinations and minatiaa of the 
machinery, as the condition of believing that there was har- 
mony there, and that carpets were maoe. And even more 
unreasonable, if possible, would the geologist, or the chemist, 
or the student of any department of the physical universe 
be pronounced, who should proclaim that ne would believe 
nothing unless he could understand everything. It is ad- 
mitted by every such student that there are points beyond 
which we cannot go, and that onl^ He who made ail things, 
and who embraces ail ih the infinité scope of His knowledge, 
can see the universe transparent, or comprehend ail me 
détails of its phenomena in the compass of His philosophy. 

Accepting the lesson* thus supplied, we wish now especi- 
ally to give it a religions application. And if, in the. study 
of the material universe, — ^if, in respect to thin^ visible and 
palpable, we must be content with gênerai solutions, with- 
out expecting to answer ail possible questions, or to ex- 
plain every seeming difficulty— content, mainly, in other 
words, with principleSj without a full compréhension o[ 
detaiby how much more in thesolutibn of spiritual problems, 
— ^in the realua of faith, dealing with the unseen I And wt, 
as the fitct) are not ikesej of ail the problems with which they 
come in contact, the very problems that many persous as- 
sume the rifht to imderstand ihrough and ihrough^ in gênerai 
and in detaU, as the condition of assent conceming them ? 
Investigating the physical phenomena of the universe, every 
sensible person admits that generalizations are ail that we 
can expect to obtain, and that thèse, legitimately and cer- 
tainly reached, are the sufiioient warrant for positive con-" 
clusions. Walking even among some complex mechanism 
of human contrivance, every sane mind makes the same 
admission. But no sooner do the class of minds of whom 
we speak come into contact with the problems of spiritual 
being, and deal with the great facts and truths of religion, 
than, lo I forthwith, they assume that there is to be no ques- 
tion that they cannot answer, and no mystery throu^h 
which they cannot clearly see. Bringing out their litUe 
microscopes and sounding-lines and measuring-rods, and 
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lîghtîng theîr little tapers, în the impudent assurance of their 
inquîsîtiveness, or tMfe conçoit of theîr reason, they expect, ^ 
some of them, to comprehend God, and measure înfinity, 
and Sound the un&thomable abysses, and others go about 
quibbling often, queryîng always, expecting to dispose of 
every imaginable difficulty, and to hâve everythîng plumbcd 
by their level and open în îts minutest essence to their glasses, 
before they are willing to believe, or feel authorized to settle 
into an affirmative opmîon. 

Solely on account of misapprehension în this respect, not 
a few persons are ail -theîr lives the slaves of doubts and 
some or unbelîef, while another class remaîn în bondage to 
outgrDwn creeds and ail theîr fatal and oppressive difficul-' 
tîes, sîmplv because a better faîth încludes some détails they 
cannot quite understand : as îf, because one cannot explain 
the spots on the sun, or tell by what forces ît îs helJin îts 
place, or define precîsely the nature of îts lîght, or analyze 
each partîcular color of îts Tays, he should question whether 
there be any sun, or shîver în aflfright beneath ît, declarîng 
ît a bail of malignant fire. 

For example : Because we can ask, but cannot answer, 
varions puzJîng questions about God and the methods and 
mystery of His underîved existence, there are those, who, 
îgnorîng the great fundamental fects and ideas on the basis 
of which ail such inquîries are to be disposed of, and cdunt- 
ing as nothîng ail the démonstrations of a divine existence, 
are ready to say, " there îs no God 1 '' Because an în- 
quîsitîve curiosity can pester itself wîth some such questions 
in respect to the soûl and îts Inexplicable connection wîth 
ihe body, there are those who dîsrecard the évident princî- 
ples in the lîght of which the subject îs to be consîdered, 
and doubt or dîsbelieve that we' are soûls, and suspect or 
affirm that we are only intelligent bodies, or a hîgher sort of 
animais I So, because Chrîstianîty admits of some inquîries 
to whîch the reply îs not apparent, and we can ask for in- 
formation which îs not hère possible to us concerhing the 
immortal lîfe and our methods of existence or récognition 
tfiere, there are those who are sceptical or înfidel in respect 
to Christ and the future, or who are troubled wîth doubts 
as to whether they shall know their friends în heaven I And 
because Unîversalîsm încludes adjustments whîch our im- 
perfection cannot comprehend, or admits of questions inside 
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its grand resuit which we cannot fuUy answer, there are not 
lacking those, who, ail unmindfiil of the»principles and evi- 
'dence clearly demonstrable in the case, and strangely for- 
getful of the difficultîes and even absurdities of their own 
creeds, are unable to see how Universalism can be true ! 

In ail thèse cases, and m ail that they represent, the diffi- 
culty is pùrely one of a presumptuous coriosity, and not at ail 
of legitimate reasoning. The inévitable limitations of the 
human understanding forbid that any man or woman shoold 
serîously entertain .such questions as are thus proposed. 
That they should suggest themselves to an inquisitive thinker 
is not strange. No moughtful person, probably, has ever 
failed to hâve them, at some time, thus suggest themsolves. 
But to suffer them to obtain lodgment in the mind as ques- 
tions that really may and should oe answered, is to ignore 
the fact that there are things, to us, absolutely unknowahle 
as well as* things unknown^ and is to act the part of the cry- 
ing child who insists that it won't be hushed until it can 
hâve a pièce of a rainbow to hang up in its play-house, or 
take down a star from the sky to toss in its hands. It is 
not only needlessly, but wrongfully to perplex one's self, 
and thus, despite ail the demands of reason and ail the 
hun^erings of a wanting soûl, to defiraud one's self of the 
blessings of faith and of ail the possible attainments and sat- 
isfactions of Christian discipleship. One would not more 
sm a^ainst ail the force of tacts than against himself, who, 
walking through a garden, should say, I doubt, or I don't 
believe that thèse flowers are real flowers, growing hère, 
because I can't tell how their leaves are tinted, or by what 
chemical processes they elaborate their fragrance. Graphi- 
cally has the author of the " Echpse of Faith " depicted the 
resuit of such a course in the universal scepticîsm and ulti- 
mate weariness and exhaustion of the hero of that book. 

There are two facts, among many others, in respect to this 
subject, that are never to be forgotten. The first is, that, 
on any hypothesis, there must be, somewhere, such a thing 
as absolute truth, some portions of which are, of necessity, 
beyond the reach of our understanding ; and the second is^ 
that nothmg is gained in the way of avoiding or solving diffi- 
culties, or in ability to answer questions, or to attain to the 
understandable, by denying the affirmations of religion, or 
rejecting the révélations of Christianity. No man is so be- 
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set by difficulties, or encompassed by such frightfal mys- 
teries as the infidel, in proportion to the extent of his 
înfidelity ; ând under no cîrcumstances can we find our- 
selves wîtfi a philosophy so broad and satîsfactory, or walking 
in a h'ght that so narrows the domain of the înscrutable, as 
when we see the doctrine of a Divine fatherhood shîning 
as the central sun in the firmament of truth, and accept the 
solution of the universe gîven us in Christ. 

Thèse two facts beîng properly considered, one is pre- 
pared to perceive that in religion as in physical science, our 
mquiries must end, at last, in generalizations, push them as 
we will, and that we must, therefore, be content with prin- 
ciples and results, încuriôus conceming minuter détails, 
satisfied that, \(principle» are clear, ail détails j however elud- 
îng our grasp, are thus included and disposed of. This les- 
son leamed, Âere is no longer any obstacle in the way of 
the firmest and most positive faith. It is seen that there is 
a brcMtd différence between absurdity and încomprehensi- 
bilityi " and a diflference quite as broad between an unan- 
swerable question and an unanswerable objection." And this 
being seen, the gx>unds as well as the wisdom of the àdvice 
given by Peter Bayne are at once apparent. In his chapter 
entitled, " A Few Words on Modem Doubt," ^ he says, 
" If we might venture on a suggestion as to a speedy method 
of reachinga firm and stable position, and putting an end, 
either in one way or another, to this paralyzing and afflicting 
doubt, it would be to this efiect : that attention should be 
tumed specially in two directions — to détermine the great 
fundamental points of belief, and to distinguish between 
what are mère difficulties and what are proofi or disproofe." 
More sensible ad vice was never given, nor ad vice that, if 
heeded, would accomplish more to settle opinions. The first 
recommendation îs important, and strikmg would be the 
progress made in the religions thouglit and life of the time 
if, instead of quibbling about terms, or resting in mère forms 
of statement, people would look at the roots or substance of 
doctrines, as thus counselled. But tJie second recommen- 
dation is that which more particularlv concems the purpose 
of this discussion. To multitudes ca perplexed and unbe- 
lieving soûls, were it followed, this " suggestion " would 
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prove " the savor of life unto life." If, instead of allowîng 
themselveS) as now, to be occupied with questions whiafi 
they cannot answer, or regarding simple difficulties as proofi, 
sucn would but consider thèse things as satisfactorily re- 
solved, though they cannot tell how, in the scope of the 
indisputable principles, or generalizations, with whîch they 
are ramished, a new world would open before them. R^ 
membering that difficulties are not necessarily^ arguments, 
since, as it bas been sensibly said, ' ^* difficultîeï that we 
cannot explain still inhere in things whîch are invested with 
the highest certainty,'^ straightway, ail their hesitancy and 
distrust would cease, and, emerging firom the bogs and mists 
of doubt in which they are now involved, they would find 
themselyes, at last, upon the solid ground, able to walk in 
illumined fiélds, and beneath a sky, which, if not cloudless, 
is always serene and bright, with every cloud that specks it 
glorious in the sunshine of God. 

There is a case recorded by John, in the ninth chapter of 
his gospel, which is fîill of instruction in this connection. 
It is the case of the man blind from his birth, to whom our 
Lord pave sight. Brought before the Sanhedrim after his 
cure, ne avowed the conviction that his benefactor was a 
prophet from God. He was thereuçôn subjected to a pro- 
tracted and annoying cross-examination, in the hope that he 
might be led into some contradiction, or induced to say 
something to weaken the force of his testimony. But ail to 
no purpose. He knew that his eyes, which hlad never seen 
before, had, suddenly and by no human art, been made to 
see. He Jmew— or assumed that he knew — ^that this was a 
work whîch the power of God, direct or delegated, was alone 
snfficient to perform. Possessed of thèse tacts, he planted 
himself upon the gênerai principle that only eood men can 
bedirectlv commissioned and aided by GocU— a principle 
which nobody could dpubt or dispute— and was thus im- 
movably fixed in the conclusion he had declared. Was not 
this reasonin^ sound, and the conclusion the only one fairly 
possible ? î^ doubt there were détails in respect to Christ, 
conceming whidi his mind was far tcqfa clear ;^-questions, 

3 Prof. E. C. Wines, D.D.,— quoted in UniversaliH Quor^erly, vol. 
ziiL p. 238, «lote, — ^to which we may bb ezcuted for referring for some 
remarks on this gênerai Bubject, including an instmctive extract from 
Dr. Wines. 
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probably, whîch he dîd not know how to answer ; — nay, 
difficulties and objections which he could not dispose of. 
But what of thèse ? Suppose that, on account of thèse, he 
had stood there, a healed man through the miraculous agency * 
of Christ, and instead of considering the argument, on the 
broad grounds he did, had ignored the gênerai principle 
which detennined his faith, had forgotten his open eyes, and 
had higgled and queried^ " ean bjïj good thing corne outof 
Nazareth ? " — or, can this be the Messiah, coming in this 
mean way, and so consorting with publicans and sinners ?— 
or ean he be of God, keepmg not the Sabbath day ? — ^and 
suppose that) on such grounds, he had concluded that he 
who had given him sight was an impostor, or at least, that 
his MessiSiship was to be doubted : — would this bave been 
just or candid reasoning ? On the contrary, would ît not 
bave beén, not simply unwarrantable, but monstrous ? — a 
violation of every legitimafe law of reasoning în the case ? 
And yet, this would hâve been but the kind of reasoning on 
which religions doubters and unbelievers commonlv lurng 
their conclusions— or lack of conclusions. But this man 
saw too clearly for this» Whether this man be a sînner or 
no, I know not, said he : One thin^ I know — that, whereas 
I was blind, now I see;— this man nas been the.instrumtnt 
of my cure ; — and if he were not of God, he could not bave 
WTOught such a work, sînce " God heareth not sinners." 
This was his'bummary process. The çeneral principle was 
clear. There could be no déniai or mvalidation of that ; 
and, whatever his questions or di£Bculties as to détails, that 
dbposed of the whole subject for him, and established his 
faim in Christ beyond ail the power of Pharisaic casuistry 
to shake it. 

So we should ail reason, in the same field. The lesson 
thtts fumished should not be lost on any thoughtful man or 
woman. There are gênerai principles pertaining to ail the 
great çubiects that most deeply concem us, just as clear and 
mdisputable for our guidance as was this principle, which, 
upon the facts in his possession, conducted this healed blind 
man so certainly to lus conclusion. As in his case, such 
principles can, in every instance, be expressed in some brief 
statement, or some question^ or séries of questions, that will 
bring the whole matter to a direct issue and make reasona- 
ble doubt impossible. _ As Mr. Bayne has truly said, " there 
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are not a few such determînînff questions, whose answer may 
at the outset confirm religîous belief, or summarily dj^miss ît. 

Take the controversy as to the truth of Christîanîty, in illus- 
tration : and leaving détails and trivialities, and dealing thus 
with prineiples, the whole subject can speedily be put mto a 
nut-shell, and decided as readîly and as positîvely as the man 
that had been blind reached tne assurance of Christ's divine 
authority. Thus, putting into our own words one of the ques- 
tions of Mr. Bayne : Are ail religions essentially shams, and 
are ail the religions aspirations and expérience or our race but 
agkme of make-believe, or do thèse only point to something 
true, and proclaira a want for which Christianity is the 
divine provision ? Or, let this be the question : Can the 
self-sacrifice and endurance of the apostles be accounted for 
on the supposition that they vrer© cheats ? Or, thîs : Can we 
reconcile the idea that Christ was an impostor with the mor- 
ality he tau^ht, or with the entire self-abnegation which 
he exhibited? Or, thîs: Looking at the practical re- 
sults which Christianity has wrought, whether as a pri- 
vate conviction, or as a public force, — as a power to sat- 
isfy and sanctify soûls, or as an élément of civilization, 
can we believe it a lie ? Or, this : Can we consider the 
circumstances under which Christianity appeared, and ail 
that thus concurred to show it to be the adjustment of a 
supply to a demand, something prepared for and bestowed 
just at the moment when everything was reafly for it, and 
still regard it as a mère human invention, — something " got 
up " and imposed ilpon the credulity <rf the world ? Such 
questions might be almost indefinitely multiplied, admitting, 
each, but one answer from any reasonable and candid mina, 
and so determining, any one of them, the whole debate. 
Determining the whole debate^ we say, — ^for, if but one an- 
swer is thus really possible, what room is left for doubt as 
to the absolute divinity of Christianity, whatever the quib- 
bles that unbelief may urge, or whatever the minor spécu- 
lations or queries that may suggest themselves as difficulties 
in the case ? 

The same course of illustration might be pursued, to the 
same effect, in référence to the existence of God, — ^the reality 
and distinct personality of the soûl, — ^the certainity of a 
moral rule, — ^the authenticity and authority of the Bible,-— 
a future immortal life, — ^the beneficent issues of the divine 
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government — or any other fundamental religious truth 
about which men ever speculate and doubt. vVe cannot 
now take the time to dwell on thèse several points ; but as 
a further example of the treatment that might be given 
them ail, let us look a moment at the Universalist doctrine 
of ultimate results. 

The Bible being true, or there beîng truth any where în 
respect to God, what are the facts ? That God is ; that He 
îs infinitely good ; that He is infinitehr wîse ; and that He 
is almighty. And thèse being the mets, what are some of 
the principles in the lîght of which they are to be consîdered ? 
Thèse : that supremacy, such as îs affirmed of God, im- 
plies absolute sovereîgnty ; — that love works no ill to its 
object; that goodness cannot bemalignant,nor indiffèrent; 
that infinité wisdom is the abilîty to adjust any required means 
to any required ends ; and that infinité power is the ability 
to do whatever the being possessing it wills. Thèse are 
principles that nobody disputes. Taking thèse principles, 
thon, and appljinff them to the facts fimiished us concem- 
ing God, what is flie conclusion to which they inevitably 
lead ? That this almighty, infinitely wise and infinitely 
ffood God will make any portion of his créatures, or suffer 
tnem to be made misérable forever ? or that he has called 
any of his moral and intelligent oflfeprinc into existence, onlj 
that they might dishonor him and that he might then anni- 
hilate them ? On the contrary, is not the conclusion abso- 
lutely unavoidable — ^regarding the subject in the light of 
thèse indiscutable principles — thatjf God loves ail, he will 
forever secK the good of ail ; that if he is all-wise, he will 
know how effectnally to secure theîr good ; and that if he 
is almightv, he will certainly accompEsh what his love sug- 
gests and ms wisdom shows him how to do ? Can we deny 
or question this, on any plea, or for any reason, without 
impeaching either his goodness, his wisdom, or his power, 
and so far declaring that God is not God ? If not, then of 
what avail are any or ail questions, or difficulties, on minor 
points, to tum us aside from the conclusion towards which 
we are thus irresîstably borne, or to shake our confidence 
înit? 

Suppose one cannot certainly tell why God permits pain 
and sm hère and now ; suppose one cannot clearly settle the 
problem of God's sovereîgnty and man's présent wickedness 
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under it; suppose even that one were oblîged to say — 
what no thoroughly informed Unîversalîst is obUged to say — 
that there are passages in the Bible whîch he cannot exactiy 
harmonize witn this conclusion ; suppose, indeed, that there 
are any number of questions as to the détails and précise 
adjustments of things which he cannot satis&ctorily answer : 
what are ail thèse things to move him from the conviction 
that, God being God, he will do ail that infinité love and 
infinité wisdom and infinité power, working together, can * 
do to consummate his moral supremacy, and that, therefore, 
no power in heaven, earth or hell, if there be one, can pre- 
vent him from securing the ultimate holiness and happiness 
of every soûl he has made ? No where else can we tum 
and find so few questions beyond oui^ ànswering, or difficul- 
tés so small, as m the repose of this assurance ; while — 
what can be said of no other theory of the divine govem- 
ment and its issues — ^in the efiulgence of its light, and in 
the comprehensive sweep of the principles that compel it, 
ail difficulties are swallowed up ; ail seeming contradictions 
are hannonized ; ail questions are finally answered. Plant- 
ing ourselves on thèse principles, difficulties do not become 
arguments, and we can say with ail the positiveness of our 
faith in God, if there be a God, then, so sure as his throne 
stands, hère is the resuit which he will reach, and in which 
he will ultimately/' rest in hi^ love." 

We will not pursue the subject further. Any qualifica- 
tions whîch our treatment of it requires will naturally and 
easily suggest themselves. It will, of course, be borne in 
mina, especially, that in the disposition to generalize and to 
consîder principles rather than détails, which we hâve been 
recommending, no fact is ever to be generalized out of 
sight, nor is any absurdity or contradiction to be covered 
up or shielded by the prfetence, ^ O, this is something which 
ît is not for us to understand." " 



'* Heaven's alphabet 
Hath many a word of mysteiy," 



it is true ; but it has no word that in&wilts our reason, or 
contradicts itself. When, therefore, our trinitarian friends 
tell us that their doctrine of the divine existence, afltening 
that three persons, or conscious agents, are one, and that one 
is three, is a mystery, involving détails which we are in- 
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compétent to grasp, the plea is inadmissable, becaose the 
thing asserted is not simply beyond the grasp of reason, but 
opposed to it — an intrinsîc absorditj, a self-evident contra- 
diction, mathematically impossible. Anj attempt to con- 
ceal this fact, or to shelter such a doctrine behind the allé- 
gation that it is not within onr abilitj to understand it, 
would justiftr our assent to any absurdity, and is altogether 
, illegitimate because overlooking the radical distinction be« 
tween what is simply beyond reason and what is essentially 
répugnant to it. As little is it for our friends, when stag- 

fered and confotmded by the insuperable difficulties of the 
octrine of endless misery, to claim the privilège of sum- 
marily disposing of thèse difficulties on the gênerai ground 
that God has a right to do as he pleases, or that because sin 
and suffering exist now, they may as properly exist forever. 
To say the rormer, is to affirm a principle that undermines 
ail morality ; and to say the latter, is to deny the différence 
between coriditions BiiaremUsj and thus to argue in défi- 
ance of ail the rules which alike reason and common sensé 
are bound to respect. 

But, avoiding ail such perversions or misapplications of 
the lesson of our subject, we are to concède that there must 
be particulars and combinations in the empire of divine re 
alities beyond our compréhension, as they are none of om 
concem ; and, indulging in no unchastened or conceited 
curiosity to pry into mese, since they are, in the nature o* 
the case, too vast, or too refined for our understanding, we 
are to be content if principles are clear and indisputable, 
though in respect to such detcnh^ we are obliged to say with 
the f salmist, " Such knowledge is too wonderful for me.'* 
Surveving the temple of Christian truth, we must be con- 
tent if we can perceive the harmony of its gênerai outlines 
and proportions, and the gênerai relations of its parts, 
though we cannot see ail the arrangements of the frame, 
nor the précise adjustment of every l^am, and thoughi there 
be corners and even whole chambers that we cannot explore. 
Studying the astronomy of the moral heavens, we must be 
satisne^ if, revolving harmoniously in their orbits and shin- 
ing clear above tis, we can behold the suiis and stars that 
are blazing in the lîght of God's countenance, though we 
cannot grasp every law in the plav of which they move and 
shine, nor minutely explain their balance, or theur relations. 
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and thongh there be nebulous stretches which no glasses of 
ours can résolve. Enough îf, în thîs temple of tmth, we 
can live and worshîp, feîthfiil to our God and our feUows, 
fed by the rich provisions of its altar, sbeltered in the honr 
of stonn and anxiety, and redeemed by the power of the 
cross from our sins. Enough if we can walk in the light of 
this spiritual firmament, witn every rajr that shines upon ns 
a power also to warm, kindling withm us the glow of a 
divine love and life, and causing us thus to find ourselves in 
the path " that shineth more and more unto the perfoct 
day. Then, though our reason be sometîmes baffled, our 
hearts shall be always strengthened and uplifted ; and though 
^here be problems we cannot solve, there-shall be no hindran- 
ces to our faith, or our Christian endeavor— a Présent of con- 
fident assurance and divine peace ripenins steadily into a 
Future of enlarging knowledge and increasmg joy. 

E. O. B. 



Art. XV. 
The LarcCs Hou^e. 



EvERY devout mind must believe there ar^ divine institu- 
tions. Some things may be or may not be as circumstances 
may seem to direct ; but what is dîvinely instituted must be 
regarded as essential in its time and place. The reasons for 
divine institutions are inhérent in tne existing condition of 
things, and no sophîstnr however plausible can gainsay their 
essential necessity. Man is not a chance bubble cast upon 
the wave of time by fortuitous circumstances^ nor an orphan 
child left unprovided for in a cruel world. He is the fruit 
of a divine blossom ; the créature of a divine purpose ; the 
child of a divine love. Accepting this view of him the -con- 
clusion is obvions that such institutions as his condition and 
the purposes of his existence necessitate, are dîvinely or- 
dained for him. First in importance among thèse is the 
Lord's house. 

I. Among the ancient Jews, where were found the types 
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of ail divine institations, the Lord's house was first of ail. 
It was the guardian of public safèty ; the source of individ- 
nal virtue ; the fountain of ail good. The Lord dwelt in 
its holy of holies. The people received hîs blessing at its 
altar. His wrath was propitiated and his favor secured by 
the sacrifices hère made. The oracles of life were read ; 
the law promulgated ; mercy ofièred ; children consecrated ; 
kincs crowned ; priests mitred ; sins pardoned in its sa- 
creu courts. Ail the people tumed their fisices towards 
its consecrated présence when they worshipped. Individ- 
ual excellence and national glory were due to the Lord's 
House. Whilelhat stood doing its sacred work the nation 
was safe, When that fell ail was lost The govemment 
was rooted in it The king was a man of God enthroned 
in the temple ; the nation was a chosen people with its heart 
in the sanctuary ; the prophets, priests, sacred books, relig- 
ion, were ail of the State, and the State of the Church, and 
the Church of God and God in his temple. The national 
life flowed from the temple. The king was of the royal 
fiunily of God. The judges were officers of religion. The 
State and Church united as body and soûl drew their vîtal- 
îty from the house of God. Ali preaching was both politi- 
cal and religions. Modem distinctions had not then been 
made. Secular and ecclesiastical policier were uAited. Do* 
mestic institutions were founded in reli^on and ail existed 
by authority from the house of God. This was the theory 
of the Jewifih theocracy. It was evidently the divine order 
temporalized. It was a foreshàdowing of the kingdom of 
the Lord. It had the types of the New Jérusalem. It pre- 
figured the true order cri human society under the gospeL 
It was the antitype of Christian nationality. It symbolizèd 
the spiritual connection of Christian society with the house 
of God. It was the beginning of that divine order of things 
by which the lost shall be restored, the sinful redeemed, and 
the " whole création delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion into the glorious liberty of the children of God." 

II. Religion is both natural and divine. The wants it 
meets and the capacity to receive and enjoy it are natural ; 
its gifts, its truths, principles and spirit are divine. Relig- 
ion in its true form and purpose has a wide scope of action. 
Its o£Sce is to sway aûa uplift the whole life of man and 
infuse it with divine qualities. But to do its work it muât 
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harem shrine— ^ honse to, dwell în,— a temple to which to 
invite its people. That shrine — that temple is the hoase of 
God. And that house is an institution founded in the ne- 
cessity of thin^. 

Laoor has its institutions agricultural, mechanical and 
artistic. Science has its institutions in institutes, observa- 
tories and halls. Political economy has its institutions in 
^nstom-houses, state-houses and capitals. And religion 
irhose sway is over them ail, whose office is to uplift and 
glorify them ail, has need of institutions strong and perma- 
nent, where ît can work its miracles of power, where it can 
ntter its oracles of life, where it can transform its communi* 
'ties into children of light and ma^etize the hearts and hands 
of the world with the spirit of the living God. Its institu- 
tions are the temples of worship scattered among men. The 
doctrines of religion musthave a forum ; its pnnciples must 
hâve a chair i dévotion must hâve an altar. Thèse ail ex- 
îst in ïhe Christian house of the Lord. 

The necessity for the house of the Lord may be generally 
admitted ; but there is a laxity of faith in many minds in 
relation to it as a divine institution, and a criminal neglect 
of fidelity to it as such. Many regard the house of worship 
simply as a convenience— a place for a congrégation to as- 
semble to hear a religions service, instead of an institution 
to be founded. Many suppose that any convenient place of 
meeting — a hall, an upper room, a basement, a drawing- 
room, pleasant and comfortably seated, is just as well as a 
church ; and many congrégations hâve acted upon this prin- 
tîple and hâve of course failed. Where a people failed to 
reco^ize the house of God as an iflstitution to be built, tô 
be pTanted in the earth, to be rooted in the soil, to stand as 
a power in and of itself — God's présence among men— a 
reouke to sin — a praîse of holiness, they feil to nave aîly 
permanent religions existence. This is a failure bo vital 
that ail else goes with it. This is a mistake so radical that 
ît vitiates the whole religions life. This is a neglect so cen- 
tral as to dégrade and sooner or later to destroy ail religions 
interests reached by ît. Whether a society or a sect com- 
mit this error, it is equally disastrous. A religions com- 
munity that practically ignores the house of God as a 
divine institution, and from parsimony, economy, scepticism, 
or any other cause, attempts to live without it, will be weak 
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%nà short-Iived. A sect, that from coniempt of show and 
formality, or from the distrust of the ûtility of such invest* 
ments when the poor need tha monej thus givBn to God'l 
bouse, or from worldliness ot any other cause, fails to give 
to the temple of worship its just contributions, and to give it 
its position and dignitj as God's house among men, will 
60on sicken, dwindle and die. Religion will not be crowded 
into bj-places and still grant its blessings undiminished. It 
will not be forced into the marts of mammon, upon the 
forum of the world or into the temples of letters, and still 
•hed the Holy Spirit richly among men. It will not be 
cheated out of its own house and still pour its streams of 
wealth into the parsimonious hearts of those who so rob it 
of its birthright. One of the éléments of religion is justice, 
and it acts scrupulously upon the principle of dealing justly. 
It never lavishes its gifls long upon those individuals, corn* 
munities or sects, who are too penurious, worldly or scepti* 
cal to build it a house and give it the means wfth which to 
Work. 

III. A short chapter of expériences may illustrate the 
necessity to a religions community of the Lord's house. 

The Twenty-eighth Congreçational Society of Boston, 
founded and sustained by Théodore Parker, for many years 
the most powerful preacher of New England, had wealth, 
intelligence, social standing, worth, ail that was needful to 
live as a strong power, save the right ideas of 6od*s house. 
As a Society, it never built a house for its reli^on, never 
invested money in a foot of God's earth on which to build 
him an altar. It never recognized God's house as an insti* 
tûtion to be established for his religion and the £ood of his 
chiidren. As a reli^ous society, its power died with its pastor. 

Spiritualism hada rapid and vigorous growth. Perhapg 
no idea ever took such quick possession of so many people. 
Every where its teachers were heard. Every where by hun- 
dreds and thousands they sought and professed to find the 
bridge between the two worlds. But it built not God*s 
house for its multitudes to go up to and take sweet counsel 
together. It spumed the idea of the Lord^s house as a 
divine institution* The kingdom was ofiered it, but it dis- 
dainfuUy rejected the offer. It failed and is dying the 
death of ail who build not to the Lord. 

Quakerism flourished for a season and reared a noble 
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people, not surpassed if equalled în moral worth, by any 
other tbat ever îived. They built bouses to God, ît is true, 
fcut bow did tbey build ? Parsîmoniously, meanly. Tbev 
boilt cold, bare walls ; plain, bard seats ; square, âat ceil- 
îngs ; dîsmal bam-like places ; and put tbe money tbat 
ougbt to bave been ffîven to Gojl's bouse înto tbeir pockets. 
Tbey got ricb ; God's bouse got pôor. Tbey are passing 
away and nothing can save tbem» Tbey bave rejected 
tbe kingdom and must die tbe deatb of ail wbo so seek to 
dofmud tbe Lord's bouse. 

Tbe Unîversalist dénomination is anotber instance of 
a similar, tbougb not so flagrant a neglect of tbe Lord's 
bouse. It bas built, but not witb tbe rigbt ideas, nor tbe 
rigbt dévotion. It bas made tbe Lord's nouse a secondary 
matter. It bas built temporary cburcbes. It bas put its 
altars in tbe roofs of tbe temples of Mammon. It bas 
crowded God's bouse into alleys and by-ways, to save money. 
It bas rented it to tbe world for a sbow-room. It bas built ît 
on leased land ; bas mortgaged it to men ; bas traded in 
its stocks ; bas called it God's bouse wben it was owned by 
men ; bas cbeated it of its income ; bas made it ail but a 
den of tbieves in tbe traffic in its property, and still tbe 
Lord is patient witb tbe dénomination and gives it a name 
to live and a prospect of growtb and improvement. As a 
dénomination it bas beaped almost every mdignity upon tbe 
Lord's bouse, except to spum and reject it. Its people love 
tbe sacred altar and always bave ; bave loved to walk to 
tbe bouse of God in company and take sweet counsel to- 

Stber. Tbîs love bas saved tbem to try tbeir probation still 
iger. A deepening conviction of tbe divine necessity and 
sacredness of tbe Lord*s bouse is being felt. Gifts to it are 
coming more freely. Debts against it are being cancelled. 
Societies are leammg tbat tbey bave no abiding city witb- 
out God's bouse built and gîven to tbe Lord as bread cast 
upon tbe waters. And tbis lesson must be leamed more 
perfectly and practised witb more fidelity. » 

IV. Tbe Lord's bouse is tbe relîgious centre. Ali tbe 
institutions of religion are linked witb it and are nourisbed 
by it. If tbis tbnves they tbrive ; if tbis languisbes tbey 
languisb. Strengtb in tbis gives strengtb to tbem ; vitality 
hère is extended to ail. Tbis is tbe bead-quarters of tbe 
army of tbe Lord. Tbe Christian cburcb cornes bere for 
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the baptism of the spirit The children of the faitbM get 
bare their first lessons of divine things. The world is up-- 
lifted somewhat by the silent power of this symbol of the 
divine présence. The ministry is shom of power withodt 
the Lord's house, and every organized effort to feed tha 
hongry world with the bread of ufe, fiidls withoat this cen- 
tral court from which to issue the authorized mandates of 
the Captain of our salvation* The whole working power of 
our religion, therefore, dépends largely for its efficiency npoa 
the house of God* 

y. The house of the Lord îs the test of faith and the 
évidence of sincerity in religions profession. Those who 
' believe but little will invest but little in that belief. Those 
whose religious convictions are shallow and subservient to 
worldly interests, will build God's house according to tho 
depths of those convictions. As men honor God^ house, 
so will they honor their doctrines and pfinciples. As they 
• give of their money and labor to build this, so will they to 
promulgate the gospel and maintain the ordinances of 
religion. Those sects which invest most in religions in- 
stitutions, hâve the most abiding înterest in the reli^ 
ion they cherish. The religious life of a people dépends 
upon many things, but upon no one more than the house 
of God ; and wnen sincerely devoted to this, they cherish 
ail the interests connected with it 

VI» The conclusion- is unavoidable, that a society or a 
^ect which would live vigorously and to a purpose worthy 
of religion, must build the bouse of God. They must lav 
its foundationfi in the earth. They must root it in the soil. 
They must make it independent of temporal contin^nciefi. 
They must give it to God as as a free-will offennç, not 
mortgage it to men. They must make it an institution tp 
live, through which the générations of mea may pass firpqi 
j^ to âge ; not a temporary worshiping-plaoe for to-day, 
whieh to-morrow shall be sold to Hammoq. They most 
build it in a style appropriate to its saored i^suracter aud 
use and the great work tp whidi it is cpmmitted, — «a 
hoaœ^ to him in whose name it is built, Mid to those 
who build it, — an édifice worthy the cause in whieh oentre 
ipan*s greaitest and most eudurii^ interests. This is a prac« 
tical woi4^ in which ministers aod layiaen ai?Q ^ually con- 
cerna i« which aU ^heuld mai» chckenful saci^^ee^ mi (o 
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whîch wîUîng hands shoald everywhere be brought. The 
wants of our Zion to-day call for better churches. A lan- 
guîshing cause worthy the grandest offerings ever inade by 
willing nands, cries piteously for the honor of God^s house. 
The immédiate fature demands of the présent that its peo- 
ple loyal to God and humanity shall baild altars for the 
coming hosts. Especially are thèse appeals eloqnent and 
eamest to ail belîevers in the great salvation. We may take 
lessons of the old sects, whose cathedrals and temples re- 
buke us for oar remissness, and assure us that if we are not 
&ithful to this duty, the kingdom so long offered and pa- 
tiently held ont to us, will be withdrawn and gîven to others 
who will be more faithful. Slighted opportunities seldom 
retum. Now is the golden hour that opens to a glorious 
future, May it be improved. o. s. w. 



Q Abt, XVI. 

IncoMistenct/ in the Oreed. 

The Bible is not a systematic treatise on reh'gion ; and 
in no .part fumishes us with a methodical statement of the 
doctrines which must be accepted to constitute a disciple of 
Christ. Hence it was deemed necessary, at an early period, 
to coUect tho doctrinal statements of the Bible, of the New 
Testament especially, and arrange them in such order that 
they shall form a System of faith. In performing this work, 
it is manifest that the errors which spring from préjudice, 
i^orance, misinterpretation and party zeal, will appear in 
the creed, ^and be a hindrance to many in coming to a 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jésus. There wifl be as 
many différent creeds as there are differing Christian schol- 
ars to nudce them ; and they may be the means of causing 
unhappy divisions in the Cnurch, which ought to be really 
one bwiy. 

The careful examination of a creed, showing thatsome of 
its parts are inconsistent with other parts, or with the uni- 
yersal practice of those who accept it, ought to lead to a 
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careftil reëxaminatioii of the Scriptares, and to a revision of 
the creed in ail respects in which it is plainlj needed. Cer- 
tainly, if, on ezamining the articled of faith of an opposing 
sect, we detect inconsistencies, or contradictory statements ; 
and, on eliminating thèse and making snch changes as the 
case requires, we find the creed is greatly modified and 
brought nearlj into harmony with our own, we are con- 
firmed in our faith, we enjoy a stronger conviction that we 
hâve explained the Bible aright, and that we nnderstand the 
Saviour and the apostles as they meant to be understood. 

It is proposed to examine certain doctrines to see if, on 
comparing part with part, they constitute a harmonions 
whole, and are uniformly reduceci to practice by those who 
accent them. 

Tnere is a creed which teaches ^* that the Son is God in 
the same sensé as the Father ; and yet there is but one God ; 
therefore, we most regard this distinction, which has à foan- 
dation and is a real distinction, as being such a distinction 
as does not imply a plnrality of Gods. The omnipotence 
of the Son is no other than the omnipotence of the Father ; 
^ but is one and the same omnipotence. The omniscience of 
the Son and the omniscience of the Father are the same. 
In a Word, the verv same and the entire divine perfection 
which belongs to the Father belongs also to the Son." ^ 

The same System of doctrine teaches also, ^^ that the 
• Saviour is really and truly man, bam of a woman^ and in 
80 far was a descendant of the ancestors of Mary." ' 

Hère we hâve the doctrine distinctly announced that 
Jésus Christ was both God and man ; that he was really 
and truly God and, at the same time, leally and truly man. 
The divme and human, deity and humanity were united in 
him. It i^ not our purpose to criticise this doctrine, but to 
ascertain if it*is consistent with some other doctrines em- 
braced in the same System of fiûth. 

We are taught in another place that " Christ subnutted to 
sufibrings and death, in the place of gtdlty man and on ao- 
count oïhxA sins ; so that in conséquence of his suffering the 
pains of death on account of our sins, we are exempted nrom 
the necessity of enduring the punishment of our transgres- 
sions, just as though we had ourselves aiready endured it. 

^ Storr and Flttt's Theology, vol. L p. 44. ^ IbH voL ii. p. 142 
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In short, Christ suffi^red Ûie penalty of the kw on pur ao 
coant and as oar substitnte, and thus reconciled us to Grod 
the Judsd, 00 that those apprehomaîoni oonc^ming the pai^ 
don of tne traosgtessor, are now removod which would aog* 
cest thomselves when be reodlec'ted the b<dmess of the 
airine law, and its dénonciations against the sinner. Now 
the sinner can be pardonad wîtboot any^ violence being 
offered to the aathorit^ of the law ; for its demmndê <xre êoJtr 
iêfied^ and his pardon is in parfect accordanôe wiihju9ticeJ*^ ' 

Now wfaat should be the result of thèse doctrines? 
What conclusion do they force upon ns ? Christ ^eing veiy 
God, or both God and man, it woold certainly seem £at he 
is aUe to aocomplish what he undertakes, and what he is 
commissioned to do. He has suffered for our transgressiona» 
ihus exempting us from ail necessitj of endoring the pun- 
ishment of our stns, jnst as thongh we had already endured 
it. K Christ has aocomplished such a work for us, if he haa 
fiilly satiified the demands of tfae^laW| if he has done thia 
for ail men, how can any one be justly pnnished more ? 
Especially how can he be punished for ever ? If the Savionr 
has accomplished that for- us, bj his sufBsring death, which 
saiâsfies the law and justice, and places us in the same condi- 
tioa we should be in if we had already sufiered ail that divine 
justice reqnires or demands, whj. snould we be exposed to 
more and greater punishment ? Justice, certainly, cannot 
demand it, Cor according to the statement of the creed, jus- 
tice is fuUjr aalîsfied. Ànd most certainly jùgjucj and love 
will not demand a punishment which justice does not require, 
or one which is abhorent to justice. If the loast grain of 
punishment is inflicted beyond what justice requtres, it be- 
comes cruehy. And if this punishment is continued or 
inflicted for ever^ by what name shall we cfaaracterize it? 
There is no woid in our langua^ that can adequately d^ 
scribe such an immense wrong to ntan. . Thse God of justice 
would never be gniliy of such a wnmg. We cannot be- 
lievie it possibla. 

Yet tne creed whidi ieaches that Christ has suffered as 
man's substitnte, and £iUy satisfied the deiaands of justice) 
also affirma that ^ the puninhatent of the wicked be^s im* 
madiàtely aiier their departure frosn this life, and wul niever 

^ Stor and^JPlitt's TheûlDgr« vol. îL (u 2#a. 
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teiminate through ail eternity." We do not deem ît neces- 
sary to spend any time in showing that thèse two doctrines 
ai^e inconsistent, and that both cannot be trae in the man- 
ner stated. For if Christ snffered in onr stead and so placed 
us in precisely the same condition we shoald be in if we had 
alreaay snffered ail the punishment for our transgressions 
that justice requires^then it must be a cruel wrong to inflict 
upon us, or upon any one, in addition tb what has bêen al- 
ready suffered, a punishment that " will never terminate 
throngh ail etemity/ 

Consistency would requîre the creed to teach that none 
will be punished beyond death. For if justice does not de- 
mand or require any further punishment ; if the demands of 
justice are fuUy satisfied by the death ^f Christ, then the 
sinner must go free. It must be so, else he must be pun* 
ished more than justice requires. As the sjrstem of doctrine, 
whose consistency we are considerin^, présents only two 
States for man in the future life, one of happiness and one of 
misery, and as Christ has fully atoned for man's sin, it onght 
to secure a future life of happiiiess to ail men. The creed 
seems tS necessitate this grand restilt of the divine govem- 
ment, the final holiness and happiness of ail. But so far 
from this is the &ct, that it does not ensure the future hap- 
piness of 80 much as one, for it enables no one to feel sure 
that it will be well with him beyond the event of death. 
The System of faith, now noticed, seems at first to promise 
a bright future to every son and dau£^hter of humanity, but 
it soon dashes the cup of promise to the ground, and leaves 
ail without hope ; or, at least, leaves his future destiny in 
uncertainty and doubt, and fiUs the mind with anxiety and 
concem when he thinks seriously of death and of what lied 
beyond. 

But if we remove the inconsistency, and make Christ's 
death effectuai in accomplishing the objéct which was proposed 
to be accomplished by it, an atonement for ail, which he must 
hâve done if he actually suflfered in the place of guilty man, 
then ail will be finally happy, and ail can hâve hope in death. 
Then ail who believe the gospel can hâve the assurance that 
the future life will be one of peace and joy. What other 
resuit can logically foUow the fulfilment of such a mission 
as Christ is said to hâve accomplished in behalf of man ? 
Therefore, when the creed shall be made consistent, it will 
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enable every one who heartily accepts it, to say, în the lan- 
guage of assurance, " For we know that if this earthly house 
of oar tabernacle were dissolved, we hâve a building of God, 
a house not made witb hands, etemal in the heavens." 

One inconsistency having been sfaown, let another be 
pointed oui. It is said that the Saviour atoned for man's 
sin ; or suffered as man's substitute, such a punishment as 
satisfiës both justice and the law. No common man could 
bave accomplished by his death wbat Jésus did, because he 
possessed a nature so dignified. It was because Christ was 
God-man, or both Goa and man, that he could suflfer in 
himself the punishment iustly due to ail men, and fully sat» 
isfy the demands of the law. Now in what sensé did Christ 
die ? He is represented as being truly God and trulv man ; 
as having a divine nature and a numan nature. Did he die 
upon the cross as God ? or did he die there as man ? Did 
he die in his deity ? dr in his bumanity ? It is presumed 
that no one will affirm that he died as God, or that he died n 
in his deity« To say that God expired on the cross savors 
of blaspheray. No one believes this ; no one can believe it* 
Immortality cannot suflTer death.* It will follow, tlftn, that 
Christ died simply as man ; or that he died in his human 
nature, not in nis divine nature. And if he died in his 
human nature only, what virtue can there be in his death 
more than in another man's ? There cannot be any. If he 
died simply as a man, then he can accomplish only what a 
man can accomplish by dyinç for others, and no more. 

When, therefore, We examme this doctrine which teachea 
that Christ made an infinité atonement for man, and waa 
able to do this because he was Gt>d-man, we find he really 
accomplished nothing more than if he were one of us ; and 
we are left without any assurance that an effective atone* , 
ment bas been made. For if he were trulv God and man 
in one, but died merely as man, he made what atonement a 
mère man could make ; and his death cannot possess that 
remarkable virtue which the creed ascribes to it. And itia 
not true, ^^ that, in conséquence of his suffering the pains of 
death on account of our sins, we are exempted from suffer- 
ing the punishment of our transgressions. And alas for 
man, for he b left withput hope in the world. 

We find that there is a great inconsistency in the creed, 
since it teaches that the only hope we bave or can bave of 
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hearen, is in Christ^s suffering the ptinishment dne to oor 
8ÎD8, which he conld and did do bj his death, becaase he 
iras God-man, or God and man in one ; but which we hâve 
ascertained he coidd not, and did not do^ because he died in 
his huinan nature onij. And so far as concems the removal 
of onr sins, or secoring our acceptance with God, he might 
as well hâve been removed from earth in the manner of 
Enoch, as to haye snfiered on th^ cross. The crced leaves 
Qs exposed to pnnishment for onr sins ; nay, makes it cer^ 
tain rather that we must sufier it, becanse no adéquate 
atonement has been made. Thus the mission of Chnst is 
robbed of its crowning glory, for man remains in his sins 
and must sntkr the punishment due to them, which is de* 
elared to be an endless one. 

To bring the creed into harmony with itself, it must un- 
dei^ a great, if not a radical change. It maj be so changed 
as to teach that Christ did not suTOr the punishment due to 
our sins ; that this entered not into the design of his mission 
and death ; but rather it was to reveal important truth, to 
show that God is infinité love, and to demonstrate the fact 
of a résurrection, in the blessedness of which ail shall partic- 
ipate. It mav be made to teach that Christ died for us ; in 
our behalf, not in our stead ; for our good, not as our sub* 
stitute ; thus causing the love of God to be reflected from 
the cross, and demonstrating the fact that man shall rise 
from the grave, and live for ever with the Saviour of the 
world. When the creed is made to teach that Christ died^ 
not as man*s substitute ; not to take upon himself the pun- 
ishment of our sins, but to enlighten man's darkness, dem* 
onstrate that God is love and to give us hope in death, his 
•afierinff upon the cross is adéquate to accomplish the end 
proposa, tnough he died as man onlj, or died only in his 
numan nature. 

And one change more is required. The creed teaches 
that men are exposed to an encUess punishment, but, as we 
hàxe seen, it does not provide anj adéquate means of escape^ 
since the atonement sud to hâve been made bj the Saviour 
could not }ï9,ye been made as represented. Now if we 
change the creed fhr&er, so that it shall teach that the pun- 
ishment to which men are exposed for their sins is not endlas 
Imt limited ; that it is designed for the rdformation of the 
linner, and will be inflioted for this purpos^> and this onlj; 
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and will cease when the end for which it was inflicted is 
secured ; then there will be no need of Christ's taking upon- 
himself the punishment due to our sins. It would not be 
a mercy to us should he do so ; nor would it show that God 
is love. Whatever punishment or cbastbement is good for 
us, infinité love must cause us to sufier, and he can never 
release us from it. We see no way to remove the inconsk- 
tency of the creed but to substitute L'mited, disciplinary 
punishment in the place of endless, and therefore, tyrannical 
punishment. Ana if we make this change or substitution, 
the final restoration of ail men to holiness and happiness is 
sure. For no one will contend, we think, that any will al- 
ways choose to sin and suffer, rather than to enter through 
the door of reformation into a state of exceeding peace. In* 
deed, «uch an unfortunate resuit of the divine govemment 
is not admissible or possible, sincereformatory punishment im- 
plies that it will in time effect the end for which it is inflicted, 
the reformation of him who sufiers it. If it does not, and 
cannot produce this effect, it is neither reformatory nor cor- 
rective, for it neither corrects nor reforms the transgressor. 

We hâve now seen that if Christ suffered the pains of 
death on account of our sins, accordine to the creed, thus 
ezempting us firom enduring the punishment of our trans- 
gressions, it would follow that no man will be made to suf- 
fer in the future life for sins committed hère ; and of course 
the etemal happiness of ail is sure. Remove the inconsistency 
from the creed, and Universalism results. 

We hâve also seen that Christ, the God-man, must hâve 
died in his human nature only, for it cannot be admitted for 
a moment that he died in his divine nature, or that he died 
as God. Hère we hâve the inconsistency of an infinité 
atonement by the death of a finite bein^. If to remove 
the inconsistency we change the creed, miucing it teach that 
Christ died in man's behalf, or for man's gooo, not as man's 
substitute ; and that punishment is not infinité, but limited 
and corrective, we come again to the grand resuit of the 
final holiness and happiness of ail men. In whatever way 
we eliminate the inconsistencies firom the creed, we obtain 
the same answer, Universalism in s<mie form results. And 
we do not see how it is possible to obtain a différent 
resuit. Anv one who shall dévote himself to the problem, 
seeking, without préjudice, to eliminate inconsistencies fr(Ha 
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the creed, must, we think, find substantîally the same an- 
swer that has now been obtained. The fect that' our faîth 
résides in the creeds of opposing sects, as latent heat does 
in ali bodies, and is made apparent by eliminating the in- 
consistencies of the creed, îs regarded as strong évidence of 
Hs truth, Perhaps the Universalism whîch results may 
sometimes appear in a crude form, and need refining, yet it 
seems plainly to be there, and can be easily foand when 
carefully s^gbt * 

1*here are other dîscrepancîes în the creed whîch seem 
worthy of notice. It teaches that there is to be a day of 
^neral judgment beyond death, at the end of the world ; 
wat ail men shall then be assembled at the bar of God, both 
bad and good ; and that each one shall there receîve accord- 
îtig to bis deeds while in tbe body. From this judgment 
each one shall go away to a place of happineSs or of misery, 
in which he shall remain forever. 

It is^lso taught that each one at déath shall enter at once 
npon bis appropriate place of joy or woe, as if he had been 
already judged, and sentence had been already pro^ounced. 
In fact, the judgment îs rendered immediately after 
death, and th« décision is carried at once înto effect. 
The good rîse to a place of happiness, and the wicked 
sink to a place of woe, as sgpn as the spirît leaves the 
body. Hence we are taught to thînk of the good ad 
having already entered npon their reward, and the wicked 
as already suffering the punishment which is to be withont 
end. Now what need is there of this double judgment ? 
what proprîety in ît ? Must it be admitted that there may 
be mistakes in the first judgment which are to be corrected 
in the second ? Or is the tîme between the first and final 
judgment a time of probation and discipline, tlius permitting 
the wicked to hâve nope evcn after death ? Why reassem- 
ble the good and the bad at the bar of God, at the end of 
the wond, unless ît be for some such purpôse ? But the 
creed is silent on this point, and queries and conjectures are 
in vain. 

The belief of a finaî judgment at the end of the world' îs 
consistent with the doctrine that the dead remaîn in a statè 
of imconscîousîtessi ot aJt least, do not enter npon anotKer 
Kfe, nntil the end of the worîd, when the rfesilrtôctîôïi of ail 
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takes place at once. It is consistent to teach tha^t aïl appeair 
before the bar of 6od for Judgment at once, immediatelj 
after thej bave been raised from the dead simnltaneouslj. 
But on abandoning iaith in the simultaneous résurrection of 
men at the end of the world, and adopting in its stead the 
doctrine .which teaches the progressive résurrection of man- 
kind, a progressive judgment must be adopted also, however 
unnecessary it might make the final judgment, or however 
inconsistent the two might be with eacli other. • 

The old doctrine of a final judgment which fitted so nîcely 
the doctrine of the simultaneous résurrection of the dead 
after a long sleep in the ^rave, would perhaps hâve itself 
been given up before thb, nad it not been for a belief in the 
résurrection of the body to take place at the same time. 
This latter relie of the past is still retained as a part of the 
old creed ; and so long as It is, a daj of final judgment at 
the end of time will probablj be believed in. For if the 
résurrection of the body should be given up, the principal- 
reason, it is thought, would be removed which may now 
seem to make the reassembling of ail at the bar of 6od a 
necessity. And we are unable to see any necessity for the 
résurrection of the body, for if the spirit can dwell in bliss 
thousands of years and suffer no loss or incouvenience, why 
inay it not for any assignable length of time ? WKat can 
the spirit need of the natural body, however refined and 
changed it may be ? Indeed^any "evangelical " Christians 
reject this doctrine now. And when it shall be generally 
or universally rejected, the doctrine of the final judgment 
may be given up too ; for it would then appear as an un- 
gracetiil appendage to the creed, serving no good purpose, 
and being almost, if not quite, inconsistent with the doctrine 
which teaches an immédiate entrance upon the immortal life 
after natural death. . 

If the doctrine of the final, simultaneous judgment of the 
human race is pven up, as the probabilitv is it will be, what 
an important change will be efiected in the doctrine of end- 
. less punishment I For then it.wiU be taught that the body 
is coiftifflied to the ^rave at death to moulder away to earth ; 
' in which condition it will ever remain ; while the spirit will 
enter at once upon % future life clothed with a body suited 
to its new mode of existence and to its needs there. Theii 
also that large class of texts which hâve been relied on to 
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prove the doctrine of a final, simnltaneous jndgment mnst 
nnd a new application, and be robbed of their power to ex- 
cite gross fears, as in the past. We are inclined to tbink that 
such changes will be made in due time, as thé inconsistencies 
of the creed shall be realized, and an effort be made to bring 
îts several parts into harmony. Happy dav when thîs new 
form of doctrine respectîng the judgment shall be generally 
received instead of the old, for the reîgn of religions terror will 
then be weakened, and its sceptre of power will be broken. 

Oijp more inconsistency of the creed will be noticed in 
this paper. The creed teaches that man is totally depraved 
by nature, or that he cornes into the world with a moral 
natnre cormpted to its Very centrel A being totally de- 
praved is incapable of thinking a good thonght, of spealdng 
a good Word, or of doin'g a good act* Such an one must be 
incapable of moral and religions cnltnre ; he cannot hâve a 
sigh of gennine repentance, or raise the heart to God in sin- 
cère dévotion. Total depravity must completely unfit one 
for the duties of a moral and religions life, and make it im- 
possible to walk in such a manner as to secure the divine 
approval. The beasts of the field hâve nô conscience ; they 
are simply wanting in moral and religious capacity. They 
are not totally depraved. Man, totally depraved by nature, 
is in this respect, beneath the brutes that perish ; for he 
must be inherenfly wicked, crfeel and disposed to evil, and 
to evil alone. Certainly, the moral côpdition of a brute is 
better than this. 

Calvin pushed this doctrine to its legitimate resnlts, affirm- 
ing that infants are exposed to endiess pnnishment on ac- 
count of the depravity of their nature, and their birth-guilt. 
In this he was consistent ; but the doctrine is so horrible, that 
it sfaocks the finer sensibilities of our nature. Bujt it bas been 
rejected, and no one of intelligence and humanity now ac- 
cepts it. It is the prevailing belief among those who still 
adhère to the créed, that ail infants will be happy beyond 
death. But by this means an inconsistency is introduced 
into the creed ; for it teaches that chiidren who are totally 
depraved by natnre will ail be made happy in heaven for- 
ever. Ail who die in infancy are sure of^eternal happiness. 
A System of theology which can promise one class of totally 
depraved beings a happy entrance into heaven, ought, it 
would seem, to make the same promise to every other class of 
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totallj depraved beings ; since thé mercy and the wisdom 
which could save one could save the whole. If it were taught 
that God foreordains some to a future state of joy and others 
to a future life of woe, without respect to character bere, the 
consistency of the creed may be preserved, but alas for Deîty, 
for it makes him a terrible monster whom we can neither 
love nor worship. We cannot believe God is such a mon- 
ster of cruelty so long as we accept the teachings of Christ 
respectîng him. He is a good Father, not a personification 
of malîgnity and cruelty. Since, then, the creed relaxes its 
stern features towards chîldren, and extends to thAn the 
hand of mercy, though morally corrupt to the centre of the 
heart, and enfolds them in the embraceof infinité love, con- 
sistency would reqnire that it should do the same to ail who 
are no more than totally depraved. The change in the 
creed already made indicates that this change also will bo 
made in due time. When this shall bave been accomplished, 
the sects of Christians now in the majority will be much 
îiearer unity of faith with us than^ &t présent. Total de- 
pravity removed from the creed, the doctrine of régénéra- 
tion must be modified, and perhaps other doctrines also, and 
then new methods must be adopted for evangelizing the world, 
and new tests of discipleship must be instituted. The élimi- 
nation of this one înconsistency from the creed opens a wide 
field of reform to which we can give no attention at présent. 
It is worthy of remark that they who accept the doctrine 
of total inbom depravîtv, reject it in practice, since they 
guard their children with the utmost care agaînst the influ- 
ence of immoral associâtes, and try to bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. They teach the chil- 
dren, who, the creed says, are whoUy depraved, to choose 
^ that which is good and to reject that which is evil ; to walk 
in the ways of virtue and to shun the paths of sin. They 
requîre them to read the Holy Scriptures, and they take 
them to the place of worship and religions instruction that 
they may grow up in the fear of the Lord. What could 
they do differently, if they believed their children possessed 
those natural endowments which, when propeily cultivated, 
would make them moral and religions men and women ? 
What différent course could they pursue if they believed 
their children were capable of becoming virtuous and good, 
under the influence of religions training ; capable of de- 
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velopîng a character of faîr proportions, and of secuiS 
îng the attainment of those qualities which dîgnify ha- 
inan natare, and even adorn the Christian profession? 
Do they not pnnish their chiidren for disobedîence, cor- 
rect them for transgression of known commands, and re- 
buke them fpr wrong doing ? Do they not approve them 
for good conduet, reward them for obédience, and en- 
courage them to walk as they hâve Christ for an exam- 
ple ? But why censure a being who is totally depraved ? 
or pnnish him for disobedience and transgression ? Why 
seek to awaken within him a love of virtue and religion ; 
or to develope in him such a character. as will make him 
beloved of good men, and will commend him to God? 
Surely there can be no coitsistency in trying to develope 
moral beanty and religions excellence from a mass of cor- 
ruption. Why seek to couvert darkness into light, or to 
ednce real good from that which is inherently evil ?. Yet 
such is the course of those who accept the doctrine of total 
depravity as an article of faîth, yet reject it wholly in prac- 
tice and conduct, as if they had no faith in it. Consistency 
reqnires a change either in faith or practice. But we are 
persuaded there will be np change in the practice i or if any, 
it will be in the adoption of a more eameat and thorough 
moral culture, a more careful and a better training of the 
young. But this will carry them still fiirlher from the faith 
professed. The change, then,' must be in the creed. Strike 
the doctrine of total depravity from the creed ; bring the 
faith into harmony with tue common practice ; make it teach 
that man is richly endowed by nature, with ail things ne- 
cessary to make hitn a moral and religions person wheil 
properly educated ; that the change required in man is that 
which may be effected by moral training, by rtligious eut 
ture ; by the application of gospel truth, by pressing ît home 
upon the mind, the conscience and the heart ; then the 
churches will become schools for religions improveinefat, for 
.growthîn grâce, for true godliness and holmes|, and not 
not-beds of sectarîanism, as they havé too often baen in the 
past. Then a strong objection wiÛ be removed against^ 
Chrîstianity, the objection that it is nothing but sectarism, 
and therefbre of advantage to priests only ; then ail canrsee 
Us t&bI value and its great importance ; then ail can be 
made to realize their need of religion mioré ftdly tliaa now, 
18« 
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and thej will be encooraged to gain a practical ac^nain tance 
wîth a' religion which can do them so much cood. And 
ihen the common &ith will be in a degree assimilated to onr 
own. It seems that such a change must be effected in dne 
time, for how can men pursue the way of inconsistencj for- 
ever ? An examination like this will serve to confirm ns 
in the faith, and to encoura^ us to persévère in eamest 
labor for its wider difinsion m the world, as well as for 
higher attainments in Christian culture and true holiness. 

Yf. B. F. 



Art. XVn. 
lÀterary Notieeê. 



1. The PenUteach and Bock of Josbua Critic&lly Exaroined. Bjr 
tbe Right Rev. John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of NaUl. Neir 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 1863. pp. 226. 

% The Spiritual Point-of-View ; or, The Glasa Reversed. An An- 
•wer to Bisbop Colensa Bv M. Mahan, D.D. Same publishera. pp. 

The review of thèse volumes in the présent number of the 
ijuarierly anticipâtes most of what we should be able to condense 
in the space proper to a simple notice. The revîew-article to 
which we refer— on the whole an admirable paper — is not suffi- 
cientlj qualified in its approbation of Colenso's treatise on the 
Pentateuch, to meet, in ail points, onr own convictions aiter care- 
I11II7 reading the work. We hold that it is rigidlj binding on 
Ihose who eliminate certain portions of the Scriptures as unworthj 
of credence^ while thej at the same time admit the frincipls of 
Scriptore authority , to establish a criterion wherebj the reader of 
the Scriptures maj know when he is on an authentic basis, and 
when not. This is our objection to Colenso's work. The avowed 
deîst is under no obligation to fix such a criterion, for he répudi- 
âtes the pfinciple itsdf. But Bishop Colenso believes in reveW 
tion ; beÔeves in Bible-authoritj ; and so believing, he is under 
an obligation to explain how we may know when we should 
bow to such authoritj. 

But is thére anj sensé in which an avowed believer in the 
authoritj of the Scriptures, maj denj the historical veritj of anj 
portion of the Bible ? We will auswer by a supposition. 
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Take, for example, the several particolars in the description 
and history of the Grarden of Eden. We hold that, as Bible be- 
^lievers, we are at libertj to denj — ^as most critics of Uie libéral and 
Tery manj of the Orthodox schoob do denj — ^the historical verity 
o£ them ail. We may disbelîeye that there eyer was such a place 
as the Garden ; which act of disbelief necessarily rejects most of 
the particulars gîyen in the Book of Genesis in regard thereto. 
We may regard the whole description as an allegory — ^as pure 
fiction. Again, we may deny the historical yerity of Joshua x« 
13, in regard to the sun and moon standing still at the command 
of Joshua. Is there one of our readers that does not make this 
déniai? 

But hère is the rital distinction. It is one thing to deny the 
two accounts as history ; it is a totally dijBTerent thing to deny the 
meanvng of those accounts. Th^ Bible-believer is at fuU libertj 
to make any déniai of historical fact ; but he is not at liberty to 
make a déniai of the meaning which the sacred writers intended 
to convey by their descriptions. Bishop Colenso seems (and only 
seems) to hâve had this distinction in mind, he is not explicit — 
we do not recall the passage in his book that unequiyocally 
ayows it. 

Dr. Mahan's book is very denuncîatory of the Bishop ; calls 
him an infidel ; and berates him soundly for putting forth such a 
work in the character of a Christian Bishop. And yet, Dr. 
Mahan does not mend the matter at ail. He virtually concèdes 
most of Colenso's points — simply adding an explanation. He 
shows how many of the criticismu of the Bishop may be true, and 
the authority of the Bible remain intact, — a strange concession to 
corne from one who insists on verbal or plenary inspiration ! The 
aphorism, ^^ extrêmes meet '* finds a curions illustration in the 
almost simultaneous appearance of thèse two books. 

We ought to add, tàat Bishop Colenso éyidently feels that he 
is doing a good work. His spirit is gentle ; his religious feeling 
is pure ; and his purpose to advance the cause of Biblical truth 
is sincère. We regret tlie lack of which we hâve spoken — ^the 
neglect to establish a criterion of Scripture authority ; 4br in the 
absence of this, his book will, we fear, prove mischievous in unset- 
tling the faith of those who are already but too weak in this 
basis of Christian character. 

3. On the Origin of Species : or, Tbe Causes of the Phenomena of 
Organic Nature. A Course of Six Lectures to Working Men. By 
Thomas H. Huxley, P.R.S., P.L.S. New Yoik: D. Appleton & Co. 
1863. pp. 150. 

We hâve hère an attempt to establish by fieusta firom natoral 
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Bcîence, and în a popular stylo, the iheoty of Dr. Darwin re- 
specting the Origip of Specied. Professer Huxle/s admiration 
of this anthor is unbounded, regarding hîs work as the grcatest 
contribution to biological science mâc^ since the time of CuTÎer, 
as " one of the greatest encjclopedias of biological doctrine that 
anj one man ever brought forth," and " destined to be the guide 
of biological and psychologîcal spéculation for the next thrèe or 
four générations.** Darwin's views as to improvement of species 
through conformity to certain organic conditions, thonght by many . 
to be extrême and radical, Professer Huxley attempts to con* 
ârm by a process of reasoning based on a new set of facts. The 
** variability " which alarmed so many readers of Darwin, wîll 
not seem kss extrême to the readers of his enthusiastic supporter. 
F^fessor Huxle/s style is lucid, someiimes humOTOUS, and re>- 
markably free from technicalities. 

4. The Everyday Philosopher in Town and Country. By the Au- 
thor of the Reereations of a Country Parson. Boston : Ticknor Sl 
Fields. 1863. 

We hâve heretofore expressed our conrictions, with some ex- 
plicitness, as to the writings of the ** Country Parson.*' In 
noticiDg the last issue, eamed above, we con only reiterate what 
we hâve already said. To say he is unifbrmly tL^pletnant writer, 
is, we think, to sélect the exact woi d ; and to add^ that as a 
pleasant wnter on matters of everyday life, he is seoond to no lir- 
ing writer, is to do him simple justice. If he had gifen the world 
nothing except the paper in '' Leisure Hours ** ** Concerning 
Veal," that one production would hâve placed him «mong the 
first of living writers. In ** The Everyday Philosopher " he is 
the same *^ Country Parson," (though in literal iact a City Par- 
son,) and essaya in his génial style *^ Codeerning Business and 
Ends/' '* Disagreeable People," '• Besignation," '< Things which 
Cannot Go,^ '* CuUiog and Carving," and other practical and 
suggestive matters. It is quite safe to présume tke <* Parson'' 
to be alcaady oae of the '* olaasics." 

5. Od Liberty. B^ John Stnart Mill. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 
1863. 

The hearty sympathy which this distinguished writer has 
crvinced for the cause of human liberty in its présent severe or- 
deal in this country^ and his profound appréciation of the mérita 
of our struggle unequivocally expressed, would be ample as* 
surance that a treatise from his pen, ** On Liberty," must hâve 
steong claÂios oit ont atteAtion» But howwver stnNig Ùm daims 
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based on such a présomption, tbe reading of the treatise itself 
bas greatly intensified our admiraiion of the autbor, and our 
respect for biff prééminent abilitj. Mr. Mill bas given us a book 
wbicb we cannot afford ligbtlj to pass by. We sball do ottr^ 
selves a wrong if we do not gîve it serions and patient consid- 
ération. He bas traced tbe history of liberty from tbe crude 
conception of it in tbe early âges, — ^wbicb conception assumes 
a necessary antagonism between tbe ruler and tbe ruled, — 
tbrougb tbe later epocbs, wben it was tbougbt to consist in con- 
stitutional cbecks, and opposition of ioterests, tbe ruler, bow- 
ever^ still regarded as tbe enemy of bis subjects ; down to tbe 
modern idea wbicb looks for protection against tbe ** tyranny of 
majorities," tbe especial foe to freedom in représentative govern- 
mentâ. Ile ebows tbat tbe notion tbat tbe people govern tbem* 
selves, eitber tbeoretically or actually, is a fallacy. Valuable to 
appréciative readers of every nation, it bas an especial value to 
Americans — tbe dass wbo more than ail otbers are exposed to 
tbe subtle danger of tbe tyranny of public sentiment. We es- 
pecially commend tbe cbftpter on ** Tbe Limits to tbe Autbority 
of Society over tbe Individual.** Heartily do we tbank tbe Bos- 
ton publisbers for giving ns so timely a treatise in so bandsome 
and substantial a form. 

6. Patience of Hope. By the Aathor of A Présent Heaven. Wl(h 
an Introduction by Jobn Ô. Wbittier. Boston: Ticknor & Fie[ds. 
186a 

7. Two Frieods. Bame Autbor and same Publisbers. 1863. 

Tbe '* clotbe antique," red edges, tinted paper, and every way 
exquisite binding of tbese two volumes, fitly correspond to tbe 
intrinsic value of tbe contents. We gave in tbe last QuarierUf 
a notice of "A Présent Heaven;** and tbe gênerai opinion tben 
expressed applies equally well to tbe two volumes before us. 
Tet no one is in any near sensé a reproduction of anotber. *' Tbe 
Patience of Hope" is an earnest plea fur tbe reality of tbe 
Christian faitb as rooted in tbe buman souL Reverendng as 
autbentic tbe révélation tbereof in tbe words of Christ, and 
more vitally in tbe spirit and life of Cbrist, it seee wbat we may 
term a bloodr^reldtion between tbe sonland its purest faitb. And 
as the trecy bowever comely its proportions, cannot bear fruit if 
its roots be dry, so tbe soûl can be truly Christian, alike in tbeo- 
ry and deed, only as tbe Divine Spirit vivifies it— only as 
Christianity is its constant expérience. The extemals of faitb 
are not an équivalent for its essence. Tbe intellectual power, 
tbe amplitude of illustration^ tbe closenefs of analogy, in wbicb 
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t2ie writer's convictions are enforced, are ezcelled only hj the 
intensitj of feeling and the cleamess of intuition, which are the 
goiding and pervading déments of the work. And the whole is 
made redolent with the poetic glow of spiritual fervor. The 
writer has reached a plane whence the relations of spiritual truths 
are, in large degree, seen ; and manj of the " problems " of faith 
find a solution in the book. We speak in terms of high eulogy, 
for the reading of the book will sustain it ; and we hâve receiyed 
from it a delight too great to cavil at points and interprétations 
from which we should dissent. 

The " Two Friends " is an exposition of différent methods of 
approaching truth based on différent expériences. It is in the 
form partly of fiction, partly of dialogue, the " two friends " i*ep- 
resenting the différent avenues to the same essential goal. In no 
other treatîse hâve we seen a more satisfactory statement of the 
need of the shadow to the full setting of the brightness of the 
Christian life. The book worthily sustains the réputation eamed 
by the former volumes. 

""8. Titan : A Romance. From the Germtn of Jean Paul Friedrich 
* Richter. Translatée! by Charles T. Brooks, In tiré volumes. Bos- 
ton: Tickoor & Fields. 

Those who bave read Carlyle's paper on Jean Paul Friedrich 
Bichter, which first appeared in the Edinburgh Beview^ and now 
publUhed as one of bis Miscellanies, will be thankful that an op* 
portunity présents itself to test the claims put forth by that re- 
markable critic in behaU of the author of ** Titan." The read- 
ing of the first volume assures us that the work must not be 
tested by the standards of taste which prevail in thîs countiy 
or in England. It is a romance, but has hardly a feature that 
makes it kin to any thing in the whole séries of Scott, or any 
romancer with whose writings we are familîar. It is a novel, 
but not in . the sensé that any one of the works of Dickens is a 
novel. The story is simply the thread on which ail manner of 
gems are strung without regard to the ** order of succession.*' 
** Titan " (the title gives no due to the book) is the pouring out 
of a strong nature— a protest against the conventionalities of an 
âge and a nation — ^a plea for man himself in opf^sition to the 
** accidents " of man. Carlyle speaks of "Jean Paul the Only.'' 
There is no one like him, either as predecessor or successor. 
He knows nothing of rhetorioal rules ; at least> he pays no re- 
"" spect to them. His story stops when the fit to moralize cornes 
upon him, and moves on again when the fit is over. Style he 
hâd none. In every thing he is spontaneous. But he is afiec- 
tionate, and loves bis race. In his sympathies he is démocratie ; 
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rank, position and hereditary daims weigh nothing with him. 
Groethe and ScMUer, though thej could but concède his intel- 
lectnal greatness, looked npon him as an innovator. His humor 
is overflowing. It gnshes forth not always with due regard to 
time and circnmstance. There are many sayings and sugges- 
tions in *' Titan" which can be understood only by those who 
are familiar with the literatnre ai)d customs of his âge and com- 
mnnilj. Very few, we judge, will get the full benefit of *• Ti- 
tan" at the first reading. Like '* Wilhelm Meister/' its treas- 
nres yield themselves only to those who hâve the patience to 
study as well as to read. 

Ab to the translation, we take pleasnre in giving the testi- 
mony of Carlyle, the highest living authority, by inserting an 
extract from a letter to the Translator. He says : ^' Finding 
yonr translation of such quality, I took steadily to reading it, — 
steadily gave myself about an hour of it, the last thing every 
night, bj way of washing down the bitter dusts of the daj with 
a cup of right wine before going to bed I I am sorry it was not 
dcye long 8ince,for indéed I had not had anysnch reading for jears 
back, and courd not but acknowledge, spite of ail my criticisms, 
that hère was more of reàl human staff than in ail the novels 
written in my time. The book is beautifully printed, toc, every* 
way an exquisite handful for a good reader. Ton hâve been 
wonderfuUy successful : hâve caught a good àeal of the tune of 
Jean Paul, and hâve unwinded his meaning, in gênerai, with 
perfect aecuracy, into comfortable cleamess, out of those coils 
he involves it in. I did not keep the original open ail the waj ; 
bat had a feéling that I was safe in your hands." 

9. ThePalpit and the State: A Discourse, preached on Sunday, 
Feb. 15, 1863, by Rev. Wiilard Spaulding, Pastor of the First Uni* 
versalist Society in Salem. Printed by request of tfie Proprietors. 
Salem : Chas. A. Becfcford. 1863. 

We hâve read this discourse with deep interest, not simply 
because its doctrines seem to us emioently sonnd, but bccanse 
the example of the preacher — independent without any boast of 
iodependence — ia a noble illustration and application of those 
doctrines. The leading points are somewhat as foUows : — Grov- 
ernment bas a divine origin ; it rests on a religious basis ; is 
firm when it acknowledges Christianity, weak and sure to fall 
when it ignores Christianity ; is always an exemplification of 
the religious character of the people ; has imperative claims on 
the pulpit ; finds its exaltation solely in the righteousness of 
those who support and administer it. We must give, as spéci- 
mens of the spirit and pnrpose of the disconrse, one or two brief 
eztracts. 
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The position that goyemmeoit is redlj based on rdigio» îs^ 
ihus ampUfied : — 

*' Ail governments acknowledge the existence of a religîo«9 
dément in man, and that provision for its development has been 
divine] j made. Thej admit that it is the most important part of 
hîs being, and that the religion he accepts is paramonnt to ait 
other forces çperating npon him. No State caa stand on the 
principles of infidelitj. Let it deny the existence of Dehy^ 
make morality conventional, teach the doctrine that might con- 
stîtutes right, and remove the groonds of hope, and its dajs will 
be quickly numbered. Let it remember onlj that its sul]jeet8 
are physical and mental beings, and thej will shortfy cn^ it 
beneath theîr feet. There must be ritmîls, or there can be no 
civil service. There must be altars, or there can be no magis* 
trates. No govemment in the Christian world could stand a 
day without an acknowledgment of the Gospel ; — ^no treasure 
would be given for its support, no arms would be stretched out 
in its defence. If it were not so, public opinion would be found 
mightier than the sword, and ideas more than a match for hip- 
ing buUets. The word of Grod cannot be overcome. It is, 
therefore, the highest wisdom in the State to encourage its pro- 
mulgation. Its own safety dépends upon its acceptance." 

The stereotjped nonsense about ^' political preaching'' is ef« 
fectnally disposed of in a few terse sentences : — 

^' The Christian Minister has been far too reluctant in rebnk« 
îng the sins of the civil body. He has been deterred by the cry 
raiscd against political preaching, by a désire to tivoid disturfo- 
ance, and perhaps, in some cases, by the fear of want. He 
needs more of the spirit of self-sacrifice. Let him, if need be, 
put off hià soft raiment, and put. on camel's hair ; let hipi give 
np his rich repast, and go out in search of locuste and wild 
honey. Let him not cry "Peaoe, Peace, when there is m' 
peace ; " but smîte right and left against t|i6 enendes of 6od 
seated in authority. The wildest tempest is préférable to the 
ealmest air, when freighted with the miasma of death. Do we 
ppeaeh politics when we rebuke wrong in the State ? Then I 
suppose that is mercantile preaching which condemns dishonesty 
in trade ; and that. is scientific preaching which charges the in- 
struotors of our sohools to regiu'd the moral interests of their 
pnpils. Snch fblly shovld be frowned upon and repeated no 
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Art. XVni. 
Thfi Weapons of Spiritual Warfare. 

The New Testament ail alonç assumes the existence of 
an antagonism between the kingdom of Christ and the kîng- 
doms of this world. Man regenerated is always and neces- 
sariljy in conflict wîth man unregenerated. The disciple of 
Christ and the disciple of this selfish world will and must 
disturb, and interfère with, each other. " What fellowship 
hath righteousness with unrighteousness ? and what com- 
munion hath Hffht with darkness ? And what concord hath 
Christ with Belial ? or what part hath he that believeth 
with an infidel ? ^ And what agreement hath the temple of 
God with idols ? '' (2 Cor. vi. 14-17.) By such inter- 
rogatives does the apostle indicate the necessary disagreé- 
ment between Christ's religion and the unchristian world. 
Let us endeavor to apprehend the full significance of this 
disagreement. 

The Word différence does not express the full distinction, 
nor even the essential distinction between Christ and the 
world. Things may difiFer and yet not disaçree. The lion 
and the lamb, even, — differing vitally as their natures do, — 
may nevertheless be trained to "lie down together" on 
tenus of amitv and peace. Gibbon allèges, and with truth, 
that in the times of Trajan and the Antonines, the différ- 
ait religions of the several nations ôf the Roman empire 
existed side by side, and without jarring or înterfering one 
with another. The worshippers of Thor performed their 
rites it might be under the same roof with the worshippers 
of Jupiter, and yet neither party in any way dîsturbed the 
other. It is clear that différences, even in such matters as 
philosophy and religions worship, do not necessarily, nor 
always, involve antagonism. 

Again, even the word incompatïbility^ though coming 
near to, does not yet fvlly express the distinction between 
Christ and the world. Incompatible things are certainly 
very liable to disturb one another, but it does not foUow 
that there will be actual disturbance. Persons differing 
essentially in tastes, tempéraments, dispositions and habits, 
VOL. XX. • 19 r- T 
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may nevertheless, by rigid self-control, prevent theîr points 
of disagreement from comîng into actual contact. There 
are doubtless numeroos cases in which two persons of the 
most incompatible tastes and temper and culture live un- 
der the same roof, eat at the same table, and share to- 
gether the osual expériences of domestic life, and yet never 
corne to open rupture. The occasion of irritation which 
each finds in the présence of the other, is by watchfulnesa 
and self-restraint prevented from stirring the animosity, 
the pétulance, and open hostility which, in the absence oi 
a moral or prudenùal restraint, would so easily and se 
quickly tum the quiet of home into a pandemonium. In- 
compatibility, therefore, though presenting strong tempta- 
tion to open hostility, does not, of necessity, involve such 
hostility. 

Even the word hottiUty requires the assistance of another 
Word in order to make a full statement of the distinction or 
disagreement between Christ and the world. Thèse two 
parties are divided by an active hostility. The warfare be- 
tween them is actual, necessarv and constant. Without 
even a momentary cessation, without truce or armistice, the 
contest between Christ and the world goes on ; and it must 
continue until the one party or the other is overcome, com- 
pletely, utterly, and everlastingly. Persons of incompati- 
ble tastes and pursuits may ^^ agrée to disagree." But there 
can be no such amicable adjustment of différences between 
those who are for Christ and those who are not for him. 

In accordance witb this nature of the opposition between 
the gospel and the unregenerated world, it is described in 
the New Testament as a war&re. The terms which are 
used to describe the character of Christ's religion, and the 
position and duties of his disciples, are taken in some in- 
stances even from the language of the camp and the battle- 
field. The religion of Christ is not only called a " king- 
dom,'* and his progress in converting soûls a "rule" or 
" reign," but epithets more distîncti^ely militaiy are applied 
to him. Thus, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
calls him the "(7a»tom" of salvation (ii. 10) ; and this in 
accordance with the déclaration of prophecy. " Behold I 
hâve given him for ... a leader and commander to 
tl^e people." (Isaiah Iv. 4.) The disciple is called a sol- 
dier, as where Pj^uI says to Timothy, "Thou therefore 
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endure liardness as a good Boldier of Jésus Christ." (2 
epîs. ii. 3.) In another connection, he exhorts Timothy^to 
^^jBHffht the good fight of feîth " (1 épis. vi. 12) ; and in 
summlng up the results of his own apostleship, exclaims, 
** I hâve fought tiie good fight (iv. 7). Even Gamaliel 
saw, that on the supposition that what the apostles taught 
was of God, to oppose their labors was " to fight against 
God." (Acts y. 39.) And the pharisees saw the same in 
the case of Paul^ when they exclaimed, ^^ If a spirit or an 
angel hath spoken linto him, let us not fight against God." 
(xxiiL 9.) The success of Christ's mission is frequently 
called a ** victory." " A bruised reed shall he not break, 
and smoking £ax shall he not quench, till he send forth 
judgment imto vfotory." (Matt. xiî. 20.) The passages in 
the 15th of 1 Corinthians will occur to most readers. ^^ For 
he mnst reign till he hath put ail enemies under his feet ; '' 
** The last enemj that shall be destroyed is death ; " 
" Thanks be to God which giveth us the vietoty through our 
Lord Jésus Christ." (Verses 26, 26, 57.) The Christian 
who is saved firom the sinfulness of the world is said to 
**conquer," to "overcome" the world. Christ says of 
hirnself, ** I hâve overoome the world.'* (John xvi. 83.) 
Says an apostle, ^^ Whatsoever is bom of God overeomeài 
the world." (1 John v. 4.) Paul q>eaking of the tribula- 
tions, sufferings and dangers which came to him and his 
fellow Cbristians, feelingly exclaims, *^ In ail thèse things 
we are more than eonqueror% through him that loved us." 
(Rom. viii. 37.) 

There is a remarkable passage in the 6th chapter of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, &om the lOth to the ISth verses, 
inclusive. Were it not tliat in each instance a word is used 
to dénote the metaphorical nature and spiritual application 
of the phrase, a reader would suppose that the apostle in- 
tended to describe the necessary equipments for sanguinary 
battle. The disciple is told that his opposition to the world 
is a " wrestle," not indeed " against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, aminst the rulers of 
the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places." He is therefore told to ^' put on the whole armor 
of God ; " to hâve his *' loins girt about with truth ; ^ to 
hâve on " the breastplate of righteousness ; " to hâve his 
** feet shod with the préparation of the gospel of peace ; " 
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to take " the èhield of faîth," ** the helmet of salvation, and 
the sword of the Spîrît, whîch îs the word of God." 

We certainly are not making too piuch of the figurative 
nature of the language we hâve thus qnoted from uie New 
Testament, when we regard ît as recognizmg, in the full 
significance of the term, the active, essential, and uncom- 
promisîng hostility between Christ and the world — the world 
that is, so far as it has not positively ranged itself on the 
side of Christ. It also recognizes that in uiis active hostil- 
ity, there is hard work. The soldier of Jésus Christ must 
literally endure hardness* The passage from worldliness to 
Christian discipleship is not " on flowery beds of ease," but 
from the outset to the victory it is a " wrestle." The con- 
flict between the spirit and the flesh is not a holiday parade, 
but actual service. " The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, 
and the Spirit against the flesh, and thèse are contrary the 
one to the other." (Gai. vi. 17.) 

The effort of man to pass from the state of nature to the 
state of grâce — to pass from the love of the vanities and 
the selfisn interests of this world, to the excellency that is 
in Christ Jésus ; the effort of society itself, under the lead 
of saintly spirits, to exchange the dominion of temptation 
and sin, for the dominion of truth and righteousness ; the 
effort of the nations to become in spirit, purpose, and pol- 
icy, the kingdom of God and his Christ, — ^in every instancei 
the effort is substantially the same — it is a " wrestle.'' In 
a word, Christian progress is Christian warfare. 

Now warfare, in every sensé of the word, supposes equip- 
ments. . The vétéran of a hundred battles would be power- 
less were his equipments taken from him. The soldier must 
hâve the weapons of warfare. The weapon indeed is the 
most important élément in order to successful battle. Su- 
periority in numbers, at least, is no équivalent for inferiority 
m weapons. A dozen expert marines in a little Monitor 
with its fifteen-inch Dahlgren, woidd be more than a match 
for ail the wooden frigates and seventy-fours of the navies 
qf the world. So Christian warfare has its weapons. Every 
true foUower of Jésus Christ goes into the battle with the 
world " armed and equipped." We now come to the question 
which it will be our purpose to consider somewhat in détail : 
What are the Weapons of Christian Warfare ? What is that 
which makes the Christian soldier proof against the darts of 
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the adversary, and wliîch în tho end makes hîm more tlian 
conqneror throngh him that loved him ? 

In the ontset we mnst call attention to a distinction. In 
Christian warfare there are evidently two Mnds of avail- 
able weapons, which we will distingnish as the nmply use^ 
fui on the one hand, and as the à^hitely iTiâùpensahle on 
the other. There is a class of weapons which the Christian 
may use ; there is a class of weapons which he must use. 
The nature of thîs distinction will appear as we proceed. 
Our question relates to the indispensable weapons of Chris- 
tian warfare — those which are the disciple's strong reliance 
— ^those which give the victory. What are thèse f 

Our first, and perhaps most important answer to the 

Juestion, must be négative. We must state, wîth some fiil- 
ess of détail, 'what are not the efficient weapons of Chris^ 
tian warfare, for, it seems to us, very good people even, are 
perpetually assuming certain implements to be thèse weap- 
ons, which in truth are far, alas how far, from being such. 
Now there is a négative statement which will inmcate a 
principle whereby to distinguish the true weapons of Chris- 
tian victory. 2%e weapons of Ckristum warfare hâve noth^ 
ing in eomman tvith the weapons of worlcRy warfare. The 
Christian will fight the world in the use of instruments 
wholly imknoum to the worldy and which the world cannot 
know. In the ^rlier annals of the Indian wars, the sav- 
age knew nothing of the musket — ^his efficient weapon was 
the bow and arrow. The European, therefore, fought him 
at an advantage so great, that numbers and even bravery 
were comparatively of little account. So long ad the na- 
tive did not use, or even know how to use, the învader's 
peculiar weapon, he was utterly and hopelessly at hîs mer- 
cy. In time, however, the savage became expert in the 
use of powder and bail,, and then his résistance to the Eu- 
ropean became serions, and sometimes effective. Now the 
Christian who resîsts the world în the use of the weapons 
that are pecuUarly his, has a similar advantage ; with this 
dMference in his favor,?— he not only uses implements which 
the champion of the world cannot now use, but which he 
can never leam to use. He can understand and use the 
Christian weapon only by becoming a Christian, and then 
he is on the side of Christ against aie world I 
In proceeding to a more spécifie answer to the question, 
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•what are not the weapons of Christian wariare, we shall 
name certain thîngs which the Christian world neverthelesa 
mai/ use — which it will do wisely to use, our position being 
that while they are not the weapons, the peculiar and eflS- 
cient implements of Christian advancement, they are, at 
the same time, availa^le as helps. 

I. First of ail, we remark that éducation, in any sensé 
in which the term has authoritative usage, is not one of the 
weapons of Christian warfare. We certainly believe that 
éducation will be useful — ^will be a great help to the cause 
of Chri^tianity. We are heartily in favor of institutions of 
leaminff. We are rejoiced at the liberality and energy with 
which Uie New England States at least hâve placed a good 
English éducation within the reach of every youth who has 
the natural capacity to receive such a boon. The leading 
religions sects hâve shown foresight in the encouragement 
which they hâve given to educational institutions. In the 
numerous universities, académies, and schools of humbler 
grade, founded and patronized by most of the Christian de- 
nominations in this country, the children of lîght hâve 
shown something of the wisdom of the children of the 
world. Our own dénomination, heretofore rather negh'gent 
in this important particular, is, we are glad to see, awaking 
to the claims of a higher and more libéral intellectual cul- 
ture. Tufts, LomlSird, and the St. Lawrence Universi- 
ties, in their intellectual results hâve alréady proved most 
potent agencies in the advancement of Christian Unîver- 
salism. Christianity owes much to its schools of leaming. 
In its contest with the unsanctified world, éducation is one 
of its effective weapons. 

Nevertheless, éducation is not one of the peculiar weapn 
ons of Christian warfare. And for this reason : éducation 
is equally effective on the side of the world. It can serve 
sin justas effectively as it can serve righteonsness. Intel- 
lectual men are not, by any necessity, bv any probability, 
even moral men, much less religions. Tne highest mental 
accomplishments are often seen in connection with vicions 
habits. The scholar, the poet, the orator, even the states- 
man is firequently depraved in spirit, and lawless in act. 

Is proof needed on this point ? Does not everv one's 
observation fîimish but too many examples that the highest 
of mental attamments may exiat witb the most profligate of 
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vices ? Then look at the great engine of popular edaca- 
tion, the Press ; does anj one ask for proof tnat this vehicle 
of knowledge, most potent of ail, can serve Satan just as 
eflfectively as it serves the Lord ? 

** How shall I speak thee, or thir power address, 
Thou god of our idolatry, the Press ? 
By th^ religion, liberty, and laws, 
Exerttheir influence and advance their cause: 
By thee uxtrte plagues thon PharaoKs land hrfd 
Diffused make etuth the vestibule of heU : 
Thon foantain, at which drink the good and wise ; 
Thon ever-bnbbling sprin^ of endless lies ; 
Like Eden*8 dread probationary tree, 
Knowledge of good and evil is from thee." i 

It wonld be a difficnlt task to do anjthing like justice to 
the eood which the press has done for mankind. Its inven- 
tion nas proved perhaps the greatest aid to civilization the 
ingenuity of man has ever devised. The reformation so 
successfuUy carried on by Luther and Calvin had been im- 
possible but for the printing-press. Through Ihe whole- 
some information it circalated to millions, émancipation 
from spiritual bondage made the half of Europe, hereto- 
fore whoUy under the yoke of papal bondage, measurably 
fr^e. Bibles and religions books hâve been put into almost 
every cottage, where, but for the press, there would hâve 
remained the most abject ignorance touching the most im- 
portant forms of wisdom. We hope never to be forget- 
ral of the immense service to humanity rendered by the 
press. 

Yet we must say of this mighty agency for good, what 
the apostle James said of the tongue, ** Therewim bless we 
God . . • and therewith curse we men.'* " Ont of it proceed- 
eth blessing and cursing." It is a fountain alike of sweet and 
bitter waters. According to an estimate made about ten 
yeai-s ago, the issue of immoral publications in London alone 
reached the enormous number of near twenty-one millions 
yearly 1 Most df the so called light literature of the âge 
is reputed to be both enervating and demoralizing ; we say 
it is so reputedy for our reading in this department of litera-^ 
ture we are willing to confess is extremely slight. Beyond 
question, the press can, with equal facility, serve both Christ 

1 Cowper's « Progress of Error." 
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and the world. It ia not therefore one of the peculiar im- 
plements of Christian war&re. 

IL No one will be asked to proTe that in most of tbe 
enterprises in which men engsige, orgwUzation is a power- 
ful if not an indispensable aid. Haman efforts increase 
mightilj when thej are made to coalesce and concentrate 
in obédience to a controlling porpose. Every one is famil- 
iar with the comparison of the sticks. . Taken singlj, it re- 
qoires bnt a child's strength to snap them ; taken together, 
the stroncest hand cannot even bend them. The immense 
cables which support the suspension bridge at Niagara — 
strong enough for a heayy tram of cars to pass ow^r in safe- 
ty — ^are composed of single wû'es, which, taken singly, are 
easilj parted. How i^il are the single threads which 
united and twisted make the cable which holds a ship in a 
tempest. Now this union of subtle éléments of strength — 
this twisting into imity of numerous individual forces, each 
in itself comparatively trivial — is organization. It makes 
the différence between an army and a mob. It makes the 
différence wherebj five shall chase an hundred, and an hun- 
dred put ten thousand to flight. The différence between a 
nation and the individuals it embraces is that of organiza- 
tion. Power combined, systematized and directed, this is 
organisation. 

Now we advocate the doctrine that rel^on should .and 
must use this potent instrumentalitj. There should be 
combîncd, systematic, wisely directed efforts for the spread 
of Divine truth, and the upbuilding of God's kingdom in 
the earth. The first labors of Chnst were indeed scatter^ 
ed, and seeminçly had very little of systematic aim. And 
hîs couverts followed him, drawn by sympathy, but not in 
obédience to any organîc purpose. But tnis was onlv tem- 
porary — încidental to the beginninç of the Master s tcnl. 
^^ But when he saw the multitudes ^who followed him) he 
was moved with compassion on them, because they fainted, 
and were scattered alroad^ as sheep having no shepherd.'' 
And immediately Christ organized his labors, commissioned 
his apostles, and gave them spécifie instructions. From this 
the Chrbtian movement became an organisation. 

The Church of Christ — however diflferent persons may 
regard its origin and immédiate purpose — ^is substantially 
an organization ; a union of religions affections, aims, and 
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resnlts ; a sjstematic agency for the apbuilding of the truth 
of Christ. We are then, aïike from princîple and policy, 
the advocates of organized efforts in thîngs spiritual. We 
wôuld hâve our own dénomination emnlate in this partica- 
lar the wisdom of the older sects. Orthodoxy is a gîgantic 

Sower in our land, and this not sîmply because the ortho- 
ox hâve individual zeal, but because they are banded to- 
fether, and the sum of their zeal is a unit. Individualism 
as its place and its sphère in religion. The rights of pri- 
vate judgment are sacred, and no organism may présume 
to interfère. Each soûl must worship, be dutifiil, and hâve 
&ith on its own responsibility. No man has the right to 
dictate opinions or practices for another. AU this we grant ; 
ail this we shall strenuously défend, when the points are 
called in question. But the particulars in which affections, 
opinions, beliefe, and tastes agrée, and in which we would 
hâve them act upon the minds and hearts of other men, 
must be orranized — ^must, that is, in order to their ftill ef- 
ficiency. As mlssionary powers they will run to waste, 
if indeed they do not dry up, unless combined and guided 
to prescribed ends. Organization is of vast importance to 
the strength and effectiveness of every Christian enter- 
prise. 

But in the contest wîth the sinfiil world, the Gospel, 
though usina organization cannot dépend upon it. It is a 
weapon of Christian warfare, but by no means the weapon. 
We hâve said that the a^ncies by which the cause of Christ 
is to overcome the world, can hâve in them nothing in coTnr 
mon with those of the world. But the world can use or- 
ganization — ^use it, too, with just as much effect, other^on- 
ditions left ont of the account, as the Church of Christ can 
secure from it. What measure of reform coming in con- 
tact with the préjudices and appetites of men, is ever organ- 
ized, but is onset by a counter organization ? If the friends 
of tempérance, or or liberty, or of any species of social reform, 
band themselves together for greater efficiency — ^as they 
ever should do— do not those of the contrary part, those 
whose selfish interests and base passions and habits are asso- 
ciated, likewise combine for résistance ? We do not forget 
the history of the tempérance movement in most of tne 
northem States during the past ten years. It is notorious, 
that on the score of organization, the friends of sobriety 
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hâve been more than overmatched bj those opposecL The 
triompha they hâve won, greatly aided by organization, 
hâve nevertheless found their efficient cause in a higher 
principle. The stmçgle now going on, in thîs couûtry, to 
détermine whether civilization or barbarism is to be in the 
ascendant on this continent, has proved that simple organi- 
zation has been qoite as effectuai on the side of treason as 
on the side of lojraltv, — ^that it tells just as effectually for 
slavery as for freedom. Truth, righteousness, feith and 
worship may and should organize ; and so error, wickedness, 
unbelief and impiety can and will organize. As a power 
thus common to both the cause of Christ and the world, 
organization cannot be one of the peculiar weapons of 
Christian warfare. 

III. Again, consider the potency of wealth when ju» 
diciously appropriated. The metho^ whereby money can 
aid the cause of Christ are innumerable. It can found and 
endow institutions of leaming under auspices that shall 
tend to the spread of divine truth. It can educate men 
for the especial work of laboring wisely and effectively 
in the gospel field. It can multipfy books and periodicak 
for religions instruction ; and it can scatter them £u* and 
wide, where in cases innumerable the seed shall yield a 
hundred fold in Christian fruit. The press, as we hâve al- 
ready seen, a powerful ally in any cause, in the hands of 
those who hâve the means as well as the disposition, can be 
made to accomplish marvels in the advocacy of the Chris- 
tian cause. And organization, also seen to be powerfiil, in 
the direction alike of good and evil, could be greatly in- 
creased in the service of Christ, by a judicious appropria- 
tion of this world's possessions. 

The want most deeply felt in ail working institutions hav- 
îng good for their object, is financial. Churches, schools 
in the interests of religion, mîssionary purposes, too gener- 
ally languish for want of that of which the world has more 
than enough. In our own dénomination, how pressing has 
beeo the need, and pressing still is the need, of the finan- 
cial support Our young universities, our preparatory 
schools, our periodicîus, our parishes, our Sunday schools, 
our missionary schemes ; how much would they accomplish 
were the material conditions of energetic labor fulfilled. 
Money is wanted ; and did our varions organizations re- 
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ceive hondreds where they now receire but unîts, ail 
conld be judicîously appropnated to the npholding of our 
Zion. But we will not amplify a point so obvious. Who 
that reads this but bas seen, perbaps felt, and painAilly and 
despairinglj felt, the truth of what we affirm. 

Money then we may assume is of yast use in the war- 
fitre of Christ against the world. But hère, as in the case 
of organization and éducation, the power of which we 
speak, can promote heresy as well as truth ; can be made 
to foster wickedness as wâl as tell for godlhiess ; can cor^ 
rupt churches as well as make them efficient ; can sery^e 
Satan as well as God. Wealth is a power palpable to all^ 
but it is a power common alike to Christ and the world. 
It is not, tnerefore, the peculiar weapon of Christian war* 
fiire. 

We baye thus fer treated our subject negatiyely. We 
baye shown, in a few leading particulars, what are not the 
implements on which Christ dépende in bis conflict with the 
world. Our aim bas been to intensify this point — ^that the 
weapons which are peculiar to Christian warfare, and by 
which its yictory is to be made certain, are weapons whicn 
the world itself cannot use. If the Gospel brings éduca- 
tion, or organization, or wealth to bear on the world, the 
world in its tum can bring éducation, or organization, or 
wealth to bear against the Gospel. But when the Gt)spel 
«hall bring into the seryice those weapons that are excUxr 
Hvely its ovm^ the world cannot eyen pany the blow, but will 
receiye the shock, and be amazed and confounded. The 
weapon which is intelligible enough to the Christian war- 
rior, is mysterious to bis sinful foe. The ungodlj^ world 
cannot comprehend it, and knows not how to meet it. Af- 
firmatiyelj, then, what are those mysterious agencies, what 
are those resistless forces, what are the peculiar Weapons of 
Christian warfare ? 

Hère we must call attention to a princîple of fundamen- 
tal importance in the treatment of ail Christian thèmes. 
Because a statement is common-place, we must not oyer- 
look its truth ; nor must the frequency with which we baye 
occasion to make the statement render us inattentiye to its 
siffnificance. The statement is trite, yet contain^ the truth 
of truths, that Christianitf is of Gtxl. Man did not make 
it— did not deyelope it. ït is God-giyeû^ and God-reyealed* 
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In the veiy opposite of the human sensé, Christianity is 
divine ; and the peculiar implements whereby îts power îs 
to be made manifest, are aho divine. Now éducation, 
though good, is human, and so the world even in its ungod- 
liness can understand it, and fight it on its own tactics. 
Or^nization is good, but it is human, and so the world can 
understand it, and oppose or^nization to it. Wealth is 
good, but it is human, and so uie world can understand it ; 
and when it is made to act against the world it can be met, 
and generally more than met, by wealth ; for even dia- 
mond will eut diamond. But what implement, more than 
hwnan^ can the soldier of Jésus Christ wield, and leave his 
sinful foe bewildered, if not struck down, — ^mystified if not 
conquered, — dispirited if not dispersed? What weapon, 
Q-odrgiven^ makes the Christian warrior. invincible against 
assault, and in the end more than conqueror ? We can, in 
gênerai te/ms, answer the question by quoting the words of 
an apostle. " Whatsoever is lom of Chd overcometh the 
world ; and this is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith. Who is he that overcometh the world but 
he that believeth that Jésus is the Son of God ? " (1 John 
V. 4, 5.) In this answer we perceive no simplv human 
élément ; nothing that the enemies of God and Cnrist can 
share in common with the fiiends of Gtod and Christ. 
" The natural (or worldly) man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness unto him : nei- 
ther can he know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned." (1 Cor. iî. 14.) The enemies of Christ, then, 
when met with the peculiarly Christian weapons, are mys- 
tefied, confounded, and in the end overthrown. 

The apostle has stated as a gênerai characteristic, that 
" the weapons of Christian warSre are not camal." (2 
Cor. X. 4.) In no sensé are they physical. They are cer- 
tain States of mind and heart which make the true believer 
invincible, and which to the ungodly are mysterious. They 
are the effect of the Divine élément filling the soûl, lifting 
it above earthly considérations, and making it ^^ strong in 
the Lord and in the glory of his might" The Christian 
weapon is in the thought which takes possession of the dis- 
ciple's understanding ; in the émotion which fioods his soûl ; 
in the conviction that stirs his conscience ; in the purpose 
that sets his will — ^it is ail in the Spirit of God which as it 
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becomes intégral în the feîthftil belîever's very nature îs a 
love that wins, subdues and ^sanctifies — ^a persuasion unto 
pénitence, and a power unto salvation. 

To describe the peculiar weapons of Christian warfiure 
18 therefbre to describe the states of mind and heart in 
which the disciple of Christ goes forth to battle with sin — 
States of mind and heart which make him efiectual in war- 
rîng against an ungodlv world — states of mind and heart 
which in the end shall make him more than conqueror 
through him that loved and died for him. 

I. It is a State of mind wherein the Christian warrior 
sees and comprehends the object which is set before him. 
He sees the object to be the securing of souIs from sinftd 
bondage; and he comprehends the worth of sotJs — ^the 
worth of rédemption that îs to be wrought în them and for 
them. Herein the Divine élément inspires him, andhe 
sees în the light of a heavenly illumination. j 

Every person, the unsanctified as well as the sanctified, 
can indeed read, and may think that he really believes the 
fiaict, that the soûl is more than the body, as the body îs 
more than its raiment ; that the kingdom of God comes 
first in importance, and that worldly considérations are sec- 
ondary and tributary thereto ; and that it is tlie duty of 
cvery one to set his affections on things above and not on 
things earthly. Any average understanding can get some- 
thing of a meaning ont of such wôrds. But it îs onlv when 
the vision is made clear by a spiritual régénération, that the 
soûl sees the reality, and the worth of soûls îs intelligibly 
appreciated. Then, before the grandeur of the îmmortal 
spirit material splendors fade. Then does the glory of 
earthly diadems pale in the présence of the régal majesty of 
a regenerated heart. Then do the clamor and plaudits 
which herald earthly famé lose their charm ; for ail oth^ 
things that can be named are not worthy to be compared 
with the divine nature in man when fiUed and illumined by 
the spirit of God. 

Seeing thus so clearly and feeling thus so profoundly the 
work to which his énergies are set, the soldier of Christ 
goes to the battle with an eamestness that astounds the 
enemy. He has risen to the dignity of his ta^k, an îmmor- 
tal dignity. His countenance is radiant with an immortal 
pnrpose. AU the forces of his nature are enlisted. His 
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présence is redolent of power. His holy visîon îs a weapon 
which the foe feels to be real, but which he cannot com- 
prehend. 

The fact we hère allège, judged firom a worldly stand- 
point, is mysterious ; but the argument we offer in support 
of the fact îs simple, is in accordance with a fundamental 
princîple in the reasoning^ of every intelligent man. We 
aflSrm that the true disciple will give alT his heart and 
strength to the Christian cause, on this universally admit- 
ted principle, that men usually (perhaps always) act in ae- 
cordance with the Btrongest motive^ Place before the beggar, 
in one hand gold, and in the other hand an equal quantity 
of silver, ana, motives of caprice ont of the account, it is 
easy to predict which he -will choose. Ordinarily, at least, 
of two objects man will choose the one which seems to him 
of most worth. God places before us Christ and the world. 
Which are we morally certain to choose? That which 
seems to us of most worth I No man, we feel safe in say- 
ing, will choose Christ merely because he is commanded to 
do so, merely because he has been educated to believe that 
he ought to make this choice. At least, a choice so deter- 
mined will be only nominal — ^it will be foUôwed by no cor- 
responding act — ^it will not make the chooser strong, eamest 
and valiant No ; he must see that Christ is worth more 
than ail things arrayed against him ; seeing this, the stron- • 
gest motive will do its appropriate work ; and he will enlist 
under the banner of the Cross, and fight with ah eamest- 
ness and persévérance that shall make résistance vain. 

II. A peculiar weapon of Christian warfare îs the state 
of mind and heart which makes the believer wîlling to sac- 
rifice ail things— even glad to do this if the occasion calls — 
for Christ as opposed to the world. Wealth, famé, social 
position, the honors and émoluments of the world, finend- 
ship, sympathies — ^all can be surrendered without a regret 
or a murmur, when the man who really 9ee9 the excellency - 
ôf Christ, is called upon to choose between his possessions 
jand his Master. What touching significance in the words 
of one who was brought to this choice, and literally gave 
up ail that was dear in this world, that he might hâve the 
righteousness of Christ, and be loyal to his cause : — " I 
count ail things but loss for the excellency of Christ Jésus 
my Lord ; for whom I hâve sufiered the loss of ail things, 
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and do coant them but dung, that I may win Christ ! " 
(Phil. iii. 8.) How do such immortal words make the 
blood throb even though removed by the mterval of so 
many centaries 1 The case of Peter and John who were 
împrisoned by order of the Sanhedrim, and afterwards cru- 
elly and ignomînîously beaten because they persisted in 
preaching Christ, illustrâtes our présent point. "And they 
departed from the présence of the council, rejoicing that 
they were even counted worthvto suffer ahame '* for the name 
of Jésus." (Acts V. 41.) What a state of mind and heart 
is that whîch counts it a cause for rejoicing to be beaten for 
dévotion to Christ I In the same spirit Paul wrote to the Col- 
ossian disciples, that he rejoiced in hîs sufferings for theîr 
sake. (i. 23.) In the same spirit Peter wrote to his fel- 
low disciples, " Beloved, think it not strange conceming 
the fiery trial which is to try you, as though some strange 
thing happened unto you : but r^'oice, inasmuch as ye are 
partakers of Christ's sufferings, tîiat when his glory shall 
be revealed, ye may be glad also with exceeding joy.'* (1 
Peter iv. 12, 18.) Chnst had said substantially the. same 
in his Sermon on the Mount, wherein it* is declared to be 
a blessed thing to be reviled and persecutçd, and be ac- 
cused of ail manner of evil, for righteousness' sake. (Matt. 
V. 11, 12.) 

Now this spirit of entire self-sacrifice, that counts suffer- 
îng for Christ a privilège, that casts off everything that 
steps between the soul's love and him — this is a weapon of 
Christian warfiu:^ the world knows not how to parry. It 
cannot understand such a spirit ; knows not how to meet 
it ; sinks appalled and crushed before it. Such a spirit bas 
never been conquered. The body which is its shrine bas 
indeed been destroyed. It was once destroyed on Calvary. 
But the martyred spirit only gained thereby its freedora, 
and so rose to a higher pinnacle of power and command. 
Never lias the world of pride anct wickedness raised 
against itself so notent a power, as when in its madness it 
mado glorious the Cross — made it the sacred emblem of 
the spirit that is vet to overcome the world. Futile as 
the spray that spits against the océan rock, is the op- 
position of the world against the spirit which counts it joy 
to suffer for righteousness — ^which welcomes stripes and 
imprisonment if thèse corne £rom loyalty to Christ — 
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which eren in death exults, if it is for Jesns that life is 
yielded up. And this spirît is pecidiarly Christian; ît 
dwells in everj trnly Christian breast The occasion al* 
ways finds it. The worid cannot destroj it, cannot strivo 
against it, in the end must fall before it. 

III. Another peculiar weapon of Christian warfare is 
the State of mind and heart in which the believer sees the 
final resolt. With him it is not a calcolation of chances, 
nor a balancîng of probabilities. He is certain of victory. 
He knows (what the nnregenerate do not know) the essen- 
tial weakness of everything that is opposed to the reign of 
Christ. From his lofty and yet clear vision he sees that 
the temple of Satan is built upon the sand, while he, 
himself, as a true- disciple, knows in whom he trusts. His 
feet are upon a rock. And, in the work of righteousneas, 
he knows that he is but an instrument ; that the sovereign 
ruler is God. The passions of the moment may seem to 
break through ail restraints, to drown every scruple, to si» 
lenç^ every voice of reproof. For a tîme the wrong may 
appear to triumph. The cry for justice may seem to ht 
unhceded ; the wail of the orphan to exdte no pity ; the 
groans of the oppressed to move no compassion ; and to the 
superficial vision, the world may be given over to be the 
prey of the spoiler. In our impotence we may ast, Why 
are the wicked prospered ? Wny are they not troubled 
like other men ? Why do their eyes stand out with fiBU;ness, 
and why hâve they more than heart can wish ? But when 
our vision is clearer, and we look down from the mount of 
a sanctified expérience, we see that our impatience was un^ 
wise, that our questioning the justice of the Great Ruler 
was hasty and superficial ; for then we see that the wicked, 
whose prosperity aroused our envy, stand upon slippery plar 
ces— that suddenly they are cast down to destruction. • 

To him that is bom of God, who sees the working o£ 
etemal principles in the light of a heavenly illumination, 
the end is clearer than the noon-day. His trust is not in 
the arm of fiesh, but in him wh9ee counsels never err, 
whose purposes never &il. And what a strength cornes 
fîrom this assurance I What pains, what tribulations, what 
présent reverses, what wearîness of hope deferred will be 
borné, cheerfuUy and resignedly, when the clear vision sees 
the victory beyond 1 The kingdoms of this world cannot 
resist the spirit that is bom of such confidence, 
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Art. XIX. 
The Argument from Analogy. 

'< AU things are doable, one against another ; and God hath made 
nothÎDg imperfect"— k^tpoe. EocL zlii. S4. 

That portion of our large Bible called the Apocrypha, 
though not deemed whoUj mspired and authoribitive, con-^ 
tains manj wise sayings and much valuable instruction. 

The verse quoted above is a spécimen. The author is 
sapposed to hâve been Jésus the son of Sirach. Compara- 
tivdy little is known respecting the man, but his words 
seem to open a door into etemitv, and to suggest thonghts 
that soar toward heaven and stnve to solve Soe problem of 
homan destin^ in the mysterious, spiritual hereaner. 

We are inrormed in the préface to " Butler's Analogy/' ' 
that " on this single observation of the Son of Sirach, the 
•whole fabric of his defence of religion is reared." His ex- 
cellent work is studied as a text-book in'many of our col- 
lèges, and his arguments and illustrations are repeated by 
many of our able theologians, as clear, unanswerable and 
convincing. Hence, in selecting this passade as the kev- 
note of our thème, and in examining and daborating tne 
analogies which it suggests, we are only walking in a well- 
trodden path, and following the footsteps of illustrions pre- 
decessors. 

Analogv is resemblance. A plough and a shîp are anal- 
ogous in their movements. One furrows the land, the oth- 
er the water. The growth of a plant is analocous to thé 
development of the human mind. Each proceeds silently, 
slowly and mysteriously. According to St. Paul, the sow- 
îng and reproduction of grain are analogous to death and 
the résurrection. Similar analogies abound in eveiy depart- 
ment of life and nature. 

Reasoning by analogy is an attempt to deduce the un- 
known from the known ; to ascertain the future bv the in- 
dications of the présent ; to judge of the spiritual bv the 
material, to look through nature up to nature's God« Thus, 
noticing that one tree nas roots, we infer that ail trees hâve 
roots. Remembering that snow has &llen every winter, 
20* 
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we conclude that ft will continue to fall every winter. 
Knowing that material beings are regulated by laws, we 
judge that spiritaal beings are also regulated by laws. 

Assuming that like things serve lile purposes, and that 
similar causés ultîmate in similar results, analogy su^ests 
that the powers and laws which shape and controî aflfairs in 
this world, exist throughout the universe, shaping and con- 
troUing worlds and beings similar to ours, beyond the sphère 
of earm and on the other side of the grave. It supposes 
that ail things hère are duplicated there,^-one over against 
another. In the phraseology of Swedenborg, "things 
earthly correspond to things neavenly." As there are in 
the océan imperfect shapes and types of almost everything 
on the land, so the living créatures of earth, with ail their * 
varions powers and characteristics, may be humble types 
and prophecies of more glorious beings and higher states of 
existence in the spiritual realm. So far as we know, the 
laws and powers tnat form and govem hère are universal 
and eternal, and hence, wherever there is similar material, 
they will form and govem similar things and beings for- 
ever. 

Reasonîng in this way from a falling apple, Newton dis- 
covered the true theory of planetary motion, and divulged 
the secrets of the stars. In like manner, from the curions 
mechanism of a watch, Paley attempted to demonstrate the 
existence of a Suprême Architect of the universe. So also, 
from the ** constitution of nature," Butler essayed to prove 
man's immortality, and reveal the arcana of the invisible 
world. We propose to carry out the analogies a little more 
closely and a little farther than most men are wiUing to 
venture. 

We are aware that great difficulties lie in the way. Our 
mortal eyes cannot see through the dark veil that ever 
hangs between earth and heaven. We are not positively 
certain that anyihing in this world resembles anything in 
the next. Though the soûl does not yield to the king of 
terrors, its condition hereafter may be unlike anythins we 
can now imagine. We can really prove nothing by analogy, 
though we may thereby help ourselves to a stronger faith 
and a brighter hope. We gladly accept what the Gospel 
teaches, and then by analogical reasoning, try to go on to« 
wards perfection, right happy if our light increases. 
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1. The world îs ftill of life, Every înch of space, every 
crevîce and pore of earth, abounds în livîng créatures. Field 
and flood, forest and air, the polar snow and the flinty rock 
are ail densely peopled.« In addition to the hosts of larger 
beings that throng our every path, the microscope discloses 
millions on millions of living animalculae too small for the 
unassisted eye to discern ; and no doabt there are myriads 
more so very diminutive that our best and most powerfiil 
glasses fail to bring them into our sight. There is no cold 
80 intense, no darkness so black, no désert so dry and drear, 
no océan bed so deep, as to exclude life and reproduction. 
Life seems universal and illimitable. 

Now the same causes that produce living créatures so 
abundantly in this globe, in ail probability produce them 
also in other globes and throughout the entire universe. 
The Sun, moon, stars, and even what we call empty space, 
must be inhabited. In some form, vegetable, animal, hu- 
man or spiritual, life must be as extensive as création, and 
as multitudinous as nature can support. As some are too 
minute for us to see, so others may be too refined and spir- 
itual. Yet seen or unseen, hère or in higher sphères, wheth- 
er composed of matter or spirit, each one is a real, living, 
self-actmg entity. 

2. Further, a regular gradation of living beings is appar- 
ent, extending from the lowest to the highest types. Begin- 
ning with the nearly âowerless and seedless fems and lichens, 
the scale runs up through ail degrees of vegetable develop- 
ment, till it reaches the gigantic fruit-bearing tree, the gor- 

fîous fragrant rose, and the wonderful sensitive plant, 
hence passing through the semi-vegetable polvpus into 
the animal kingdom, it continues by finest gradations up to 
the sagacious éléphant, the humanlike ourang, and intellec- 
tual, lordly man. 

But does the séries hère end ? In forming man, did the 
Creative Power exhaust its skill and energy ? We eau 
imagine beings much higher than men. There is certainly 
space enoufih in which they might dwell. The Infinité 
could call them into existence. Analogy alfirms that they 
do exist. The graduated scale of living beings goes on 
beyond our dim sight, up to angel, archangel, principality, 
power, till at last, in a blaze of dazzling glory, it reaches 
and terminâtes in the Most High. Thus uie ^^ great chain 
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of being, from Infinité Perfection lessenîng down to the 
brink of dreary nothingness^" is not a mère poetic fiincy, but 
a sublime reaUtr^ Not a smgle link is wanting. 

8. On earth, reproduction and deatb is the uniyersal 
law. Among ail species, " one génération passeth away 
and another génération cometb ** in rapid and perpétuai 
succession. But a dark shadow lies over each extrême of 
life. Whence the young corne, and irhither the aged 
go, are mysteries. Each individual enters the world small 
and feeble, grows comparatively large and strong, and then 
disappears. Thus host after nost is marching across the 
narrow platform of earth. 

Something analogous to this is continually taking place 
in the mental and spiritual worlds. Every embrace of a 
new beauty, love or truth, is a conception. When a soûl 
bas thus conceired, its life currents immediately change 
their direction. Growth in grâce, knowledge, power and 
joy, commences and steadily progresses. At the fuU time, 
and perhaps after many a fear, doubt, pang and stru^le, a 
new créature is bom, a new and hîgher life begîns. To its 
delighted gaze, old things seem to hâve passed away and ail 
thîngs to hâve become new. This transition by conception 
and growth, is called death by the souPs companions of the 
lower grade, but birth by its peers of the higher grade. 

Many such changes take place in every persoirs expéri- 
ence. From embryo to infancy, thence to maturity, thence 
to love, thence to parentage, thence to deeper thoughtftd* 
ness, thence to the décrépitude of old âge, and thence to 
the spirit land, is each a birth and a death. Nor can the 
progress cease while the soûl lives. On, ever on, it must 
go, increasing in wisdom, knowled^, goodness and happi- 
ness. To die to the old and to be bom into the new, is its 
destiny, and from it there is no escape. Wherever fiving, 
finite beings çxîst, there must be conception, birth, growth, 
maturity, old âge, death, new birth or résurrection, growth 
again, and so on in endless succession. God, being infinité, 
îs by necessîty unchangeable. Ail others by necessity pro- 
gress. Thus even in the inmiortal world, one génération 
passeth on, and another génération cometh; and across 
each heavenly sphère, host after host of glorified spirits is 
continually "marching along." 

4. But wiH tlie som of man survive the shock of death ? 
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Does nature teach hnman immortalitj ? This is the main 
question ; and happily> the answer is distinct and satisfac* 
torv. 

Nature is intenselj economical. She permits nothing ta 
be lost, — ^not a grain of sand, a drop of water, nor a vesci- 
cle of air. She raises ail her dead, and breathes into them 
fresh vitality. The most ragged shoddy and the most filthy 
guano, she works over into new and beantiful forms. She 
permits no motion to cease and no power to be exhausted. 
" The agonized shriek of the refractory slave as he is thrown 
into the sea on the middle passage, vibrâtes the air forever ; 
and his pitiable sinking body disturbs the entire océan ever 
after." The steam power that propels the locomotive 
floats away into the clouds and retums a^ain in the storm. 
Consnmed or decayed animal and vegetable matter, ashesy 
smoke, and even gas readily pass into new living forms. 
The wînds and waters move, and the rapid lightnings play, 
in perpétuai circles* There is no increase or diminution* 
What has been, is now and ever will be. 

The soûl, the thinking power, is much more noble an<] 
valuable than the bodv. If nature préserves the less im-* 
portant with so great faithfidness, win she suffer the more 
important to be annihilated ? Is the human body, the com^ 
paratively worthless casket, to be saved, and the soûl, the 
' precious jewel, to be lost ? The supposition is absurd. It 
no lapée of time, no corroding mst, no intense beat can 
destroy one particle of matter, we may rest assured that 
life and spirit which are mightier than matter, cannot and 
will not perish. When the dust retums again to the dust 
as it was, th© spirit will also retum to Him from whoni it 
came. There, in a higher sphère and in a more beautify 
form, it will forevët retain its essential qualities and exeiv 
cise its divine powers of ipemory» affection, understanding 
and volîtion. By the economical laws of nature, not a sin- 
gle élément or characteristic of body or soûl can possibly 
go out of existence. Not to beliève m immortality is there- 
fore unreasonable. 

6. But, it may be asked, will not the spirit, after it 
leaves this clay tenement, be dissipated in space or absorbed 
in Deity, and thus loso its personality ? If so, then al- 
though we continue to exist, our immortality will be uncon« 
scions and valueless. 
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So fer as we know, ail life on earth îs or^nîzed, and ail 
intelligent life is personalized. Each portion has a body 
and is an individnal. One portion constitutes a tree, anoth- 
er a reptile, another a bird, another a man. Each living 
entity has a shape, and.occupies a space which no other can 
occupy at the same time. The boay of each is beautifol, 
and its organs are admîrably adapted to its natnre, wants 
and mode of life. Moreover, each préserves its individnal- 
ity, and if intellectaal, its personality. We are so accus- 
tomed to this gênerai law that we can form no idea of a liv- 
ing being destitute of a body. If, therefore, we indulge in 
any hope of immortality, it must be of a personal, bodily 
existence. A bodiless existence is no better than annihila- 
tion. We may as well not live as be dissipated in space or 
absorbed in infinity. 

In this world, lire possesses the abUity to gather suitable 
materials and feshion for itself a body adapted to its wants. 
Even vegetable life can work this wonder. The éléments 
come at its call, and buîld for it a house at its bidding. We 
know of no reason why ail life should not forever retain 
this inhérent power. If so, then the living sonls in the 
higher sphères must hâve organized bodies suited to their 
nature and condition, must préserve thereby their personal 
identity, must be visible and cognizant to each other, must 
hâve (fimension and occupy space, must hâve " a local hab- 
itation and a name," and must to ail intents and purposes 
be actual persons, as real and definite as men on earth. 
They may not hâve forms and organs lîke ours ; but as na- 
ture permits neither inconvénient shapes nôr needless mem- 
bers to disfîgure and incommode her children, they must 
hâve comely forms and organs suited to their sphère. It is 
true the spiritual people are not visible to our mortàl eyes, 
nor is beat, air and many of the gasses, but they are not 
therefore unreal and unsubstantial. They actually exist, 
and perhaps we are constantly surrounded by thèse high, 
holy, viewless " children of light." 

6. But spiritual men and angels may be only a portion 
of the inhabitants on the other side. God and nature de- 
light in variety. Thev bave and use an infinité number of 
dies and moulds in mshioning living forms. There are 
many thousands and perhaps millions of différent species in 
the animal and vegetable lungdoms, and yet each individual 
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of ail thèse countless myriade îs unlike any other. No two 
things in the world are exactly alike, — ^not even two leaves 
nor two blaides of gfass. There îs every imaginable grade 
and shade of color, size, form, nature, capacity, style of liv- 
ing and mode of action* From this wiae and excellent ar- 
rangement, we hâve ail tjrpes of beauty, ail combinations of 
harmony, ail kinds of occupation, ail degrees of affection, 
and every variety of pleasure. And for niese purposes, ail 
thèse varied forms of being are needfiil and usefiil. Not a 
plant or animal, great or small, could be spared without 
destroyinç the nice balance of création, marrin^ the beauty 
of its perfectness, and diminishing the gênerai happîness of 
earth's great family. Ferocious beasts, reptiles and insects, 
help do the world's work. The thom, violet, and tiny 
stalk of moss, help fiU ont and beautify the landscape. The 
chirping cricket, the bnzzing fly, and the piping frog, help 
sing the sublime psalm of life. We may not see the design 
of the divine composer, nor comprehend the rules by which 
he wrote the Oratorio of Création, but we are satîsned that 
the work is perfect in every particular. Happiness is not 
only almost infinitely multîplied and carried into every nook 
and corner of earth, but we also dérive constant and exquis- 
ite enjoyment from the living, growing, beautiful, happy 
créatures by which we are surrounded. 

Now while earth is so bountifiiUy stocked with happy 
humble life, can we believe that heaven is ail desolate and 
barren ? Is the " shining shore '^ unadomed with a single 
smiling flower or waving oough, and uncheered by a single 
singing bird or sporting animal ? Is it ail changeless, si- 
lent, dreary, like the splendid but cold and . solemn rockv 
chambers of the Mammoth Cave ? If so, how very sad it 
must be for a lover of nature, — k Linneus, a Cuvier, a 
Hiunboldt, an Audubon, — ^to dwell there I How lonesome 
and homesick must be the children that go there, till they 
cet accustomed to monotony, and leam to be solemnly in- 
diffèrent to blank emptiness ! Well may we ail shudder at 
the thought of deatn, if variety is ail on this side the 
grave, 

It cannot be, The Hereafter has its fiiima and flora,— 
its animais and vegetables. Our dreams and poetic visions 
of the beauty and blessedness of that faultless realm, are 
not ail ialse and fiJlacious. Celestial rivers, ^^clear as 
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crystal," meander throug^ that spiritual garden. On tbe 
bwks thereofi grow plants and trees bearing flowers and 
fruit. The fields are carpeted with liying ereen. Living 
créatures, full of joy, analogoos to the animais of earth, 
roam over th'î fair meadows or bound through the luxuri- 
ant forests, Birds sing amid the foliagè, and bées hum as 
they gather nectar from the fracrant blossoms. Thèse be- 
ings are not gross and earthly, but refined and heayenly. 
Thus, there as hère, on every side and in every degree, lire 
abounds with ail its yariety of wonderfril concomitants of 
beauty, grâce, motion, loye and enjoyment. And there 
also the lower orders elicit the attention and augment the 
pleasure of the higher. The botanist and the naturalist, 
the child and the philosopher, each finds abundant opportu- 
nities to continue nis fayorite pursuit* Heayen is exceed- 
ingly delightful, because it bas soch an exceedingly great 
yariety of attractions. 

7. But a sombre shadow, for a moment, now falls on 
our spiritual yision. If heayen is so like eartl}, does it not 
also abound in misery ? Our world is fîill of evîl. Igno- 
rance, mistake, sin, injury and suffering are found in eyery 
âtratum of earth life. Animais and eyen yegetables share 
in the gênerai calamities. Diseases, rents,'spots qr stains, 
weaken or disfigjure eyerythinc. Not a single thing on 
earth appears entirely uninjuredand perfect. Agony, war, 
carnage, make eyery place a Go^otha, and eyery moment 
ghastly with horror. Hosts of liymg beings, the carnivora, 
subsist wholly by plunder, rapine and murder. '* Man's 
inhumanity to man" and beast, makes untold millions 
moum. If in thèse respects the yonder realm resembles 
this, then ail our fair nopes and fond anticipations are 
blighted» and awful gloom robes the future in unmitigable 
saoness. But let the truth preyail though tljie heayens fall 
and their glory yanish. 

The Infinité alone knows ail things. Ail finite beings 
i^e to some extent ignorant, and i^orance is liable to make 
miatakes. The angels and eyen l£e loftiest archangels may 
therefore sometimes err in opinion and action. If they are 
compeUed by law, ÉEite, necessity, or Deity, in ail cases and 
^^ au times, to think, feel and act exactly right, then they 
are abject slayes, mère machines, and heayen is utterly des- 
titute of yoluQtary goodness and pure yirtue. Such ham- 
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pered angels mîght be beautifiil, înncfcent, and perhaps use- 
rai ; but they would at the same tîme be entirely devoîd of 
ail the*nobler qualîties that impart dignîty and gloi y to 
intelligent beings. But this is hardly supposable. We pre- 
fer to think Milton was right. Ail spirits are " free to stand 
and free to fall ; '? and more than " third part " do occa- 
sionalljr fall into mistakes. The inmiediate resuit of mis- 
takes is unpleasant. It saddens a person to find that he has 
thought wrong and perhaps thereby done wrong. Hence, 
there maj be, and one can almost saj must be at times, 
unpleasantness and positive misery in heaven. So far, then, 
ît resembles earth, and its people are like ourselves. 

But on- earth, no one is content to remain mistaken and 
to suffer the sad conséquences. Instinctively every person 
tries to find the truth, to escape evil, to go up higher and 
on towards perfection. It is true, many mistake the right 
way and means, and for a time make bad matters worse, 
yet each one keeps trying to get, to hâve, to be or to do 
something better. Àispiration is an essential attribute of 
the human soûl, ever active and powerftil. There is no 
proof nor probability that it wîll cease at the death of the 
material tody, for it is not a part nor characteristic of the 
outer man'. Grant, as we must, that the désire for improve- 
metît will exist in the soûl beyond the grave, and then, 
there as hère, though mistakes be made, flie erring spirit 
will désire and strive to hâve them corrected, and to grow 
in grâce and knowledge ; and in the clearer light and longer 
day of that blessed clime where dwell the kinoest and wisest 
teachers, each one that falls will rise again, wiser, stronger 
and happier than before. 

Nor is this ail. What we deem èvil, is often dîsguised 

food. Pain, for example, is generally and perhaps always a 
lessing. It notifies us that we hâve violated sôme law and 
done some wrong, and that we should pause, reflect and 
reform. In the divine economy, punishment is simply the 
painful resuit of transgression. 

Its design and tendency is to correct and improve those 
who are exercised thereby. If our hand did not smart, we 
might carelessly hold it in the fire till it was charred and 
spoiled. If conscience did not lay on the lash, we might 
heedlessly go down to perdition. Every pang of re- 
morse is an emphatic exhortation to " sin no more." In 
VOL. XX, 21 r^ T 
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the bitter throes of anguîsh, many a hîgh résolve îs made 
and many a noble thotight is bom. Hence, we ought to be 
grateful for the saving médiation and minîstry of paiij. We 
should rejoice that mistakes are corrected aiid sm rebuked 
by chastisement. Neither hère nor hereafter should the 
rod be sparêd and the child spoiled. If mistakes are made 
and fanlts committed in the immortal spheré, it is pleasant 
to think and hope that something like misery will advertîse 
the delinquents that they are wrong, and induce them ta 
înquire more dilîgently and act more cautiously. Thus by 
what we too hastily call evîl, — ^by experiment, faîlure ana 
re-învestîgation, thron^ light and shadow, pain and pleas- 
ure, the soûl clîmbs away from grossness, weakness and 
împnrity, towards ail goodness, knowledge and purity. 
Regret, remorse, fear and shame are golden rounds in tne 
ladder on whicb we must ascend. Now, they may seem 
grievons, but eventually we shall realize them to be joyous. 

8. But we should reason from things as they actually are, 
and not as they chance to seem. Tbough there is some 
misery in the world, yet there is also an immense amount of 
happiness, Pleasure is the gênerai rule, and pain only the 
occasional exception. We count and remember our sad 
hours, but our uncounted happy hours are much more nu- 
mérous. Ail créatures were evidently întended and fitted 
to be happy. To each one is given an amplç capacity for 
cnjoyment, and abundant means for its gratification are 
placed within easy reach. Accidents occur and transient 
pains are felt, but in realîty the world is full of joy. We 
are ail constant witnesses of this fact. Its manifestations 
are innumerable. The wild beasts enjoy the forests ; the ' 
bîrds, the air ; the fish, the water ; insects, their disgusting 
haunts ; and the animalcule, their diininutive home. Each 
finds exquisite pleasure in exercising its muscular powers, 
in eating its food, in loying its mate, and in rearing it& 
young. 

Himian beings especially are fitted for intense and con- 
tinuai enjoyment. By every sehse and through each of 
his million pores, man can drink in vast quantities of pleas- 
ure. His nerves extend by thousands into erery part of his 
frame, and every atom of every one of them is capable of 
appreoiating goodness. His mind can find happiness in art, 
science and nature, in the past, the présent and the future, 
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in beauty, barmony and truth. Fortunately also, what 
gives most joj, as light, air, water and goodness, are most 
abundant. In tbem, be lives, moves and bas bis bein^. 
Kor is any class of people, ricb or poor, free or bond, civi- 
lized or savage, entirely denîed tbe balcyon days and lux* 
urious feasts of bliss. 

Wben deprived of one good, anotber is readily found. 
If one organ or faculty is injured, tbe otbers become more 
acute or powerfiil, and tbus counteract tbe deficiency. Tbe 
cripple can sîng, tbe blînd oan dance, tbe d^af can read, 
and ail can reason and pray, love and bope. Sbut tbe 
world entirely out, and tbe soûl cah manufacture delîgbt 
and find rapture in its own inner cbambers. 

And similar must be tbe people on tbe otber side of deatb, 
and simular tbe régulations of tbeir spiritual realm. Tbe 
infinité goodness tbat bas stooped to render tbe gnat and 
tbe minnow bappy, cannot and will not permit any of bîs 
intelligent, importai, spirit cbildren to suffer any more tban 
is for tbeir gôod. Happîness must be tbe unîversal rule. 
Heaven must contain everytbing tbat can afiford pleasure. 
Like ourselves, its inbabitants must bave tbe ability to per- 
ceîve, feel, taste and comprehend tbe beauty, odor, flavor 
and barmony tbat fill, adom and glorify création. Our 
bigbest conceptions of blis^ must be tame and weak com- 
pared witb tbe intense rapture tbat will tbrill our soûls 
wben we sball walk tbe fields and wing tbe air of Paradi3e. 
Every sensé will be regaled, every feculty employed and 
every désire gratified. 

9. One prominent ingrédient in tbeir beavenly enjoyment 
will be in ter-communion. Ail lîfe is cbaracterized by social 
intercourse. Every living * thing loves its fellows and en- 
joys tbeir companionsbip. Tree boTiçs gracefuUy to tree, 
and waves its arms in token of firiendly récognition. Fisbes 
swim in scbools, birds fly in âocks, cattle graze in berds. 
Aies buzz in swanns, bées and ants work in colonies, and ail 
because eacb dérives pleasure from tbe présence of its mates. 
Sometbing like conversation is also carried on amon^ wbat 
are improperly styled dumb animais. Tbe maie bird sîngs 
to cbeer tbe assiduous female while sbe patientlv warms 
into life tbeir precious eggs. Kîne answer tbe bellowing of 
kîne. Tbe ben says " cpme or go *' to ber brood, witb a 
distinctiveness wbicb tbey never mistake. Every créature 
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can express its passions and feelings so as to be understood 
ty its kînd. But especially man, gifted with rîch faculty of 
fluent speech, communes with man conceming aJl the finer 
and more délicate shades and particulars ofhis émotions and 
opinions, and thus both imparts and reçoives a yast amount 
•f pleasure. In fact, to tell our taie of love, to unburden 
the overfull heart, and thus to share the joys and sorrows 
of our fidends, constitute the purest and richest happiness on 
earth. 

In the super-earthly realm, intercommunion must be still 
more perfect. * Heaven cannot be a silent land. Spirits are 
not dumb nor unsocial. As they are able to express every 
thought and émotion with perfect distinctness, their inter^ 
course must be full and satisfectory. The past îs often re- 
viewed, the future anticipated, the wonderftil and manifold 
Works of God commented on, and love, joy and praise ex- 
pressed. Hère, with our dull and slowly acting powers, 
while one person talks, others must listen, and even then * 
his words can be heard by only a few. But there, where 
thought flows from soûl to soûl as readily as electricity from 
one earthly thing to another, millions of angels with their 
acute powers and volatile natures, can at the same instant 
look at the most minute object and dwell on one topic of 
thought ; and ail can simultaneousiy express their opmions 
without producing any discord or confusion. Teaching and 
leaming, of course, proceed with great rapidity, The most 
ignorant cannot faU to come rapimy to a savîng knowledge 
of the truth, The evil of sin, the value of virtue, the uses 
of adversity, the goodness of God, ;and the bliss everlasting 
are easily made known to ail. Doubts vanish, hatreds cease, 
fears départ, and faith, hope and charity fill the soûl with 
ecstacy divine. Thus in tne unîty of the spirit and the full 
fruition of communion, they glonfy God and enjoy him 
forever. 

10. Another imfailing source of happiness, îs doinggood. 
On earth, ail living beings are ordamed to labor. In ob- 
taining food, in constructing habitations and in rearing their 
young, ail find continuai and pleasant employment. But 
the more intelligence, the more duties. The stupid turtle 
lays her eggs in the sand, and leaves them to be hatched by 
the sun or devoured by a hungry enemy. The silly fîy 
takes no thought for the morrow. 
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But tlie bright bîrd builds a beautiful cradle-lîke nest, the 
sagacious beaver dams the river and canstructs a curious 
home, and tKe cunnîne bee works to feed and fights to pro- 
tect her larvas. Intellectual man has many cares and duties. 
To toil in some way, wîth brain or muscles, from early 
mom to dewy eve, is his portion and destiny. He cannot 
escape, nor need he désire exemption ; for in doîng good, în 
working for his owu and others' welfkre, he finds his sweet- 
est felicity, To cultivate the earth and adom it with taste- 
ful Works of art, to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, nurse 
the sick", assist the feeble, instruct the ignorant, study 
nature, and win the erring back to vîrtue, are the noblest 
and pleasantest privilèges granted to man. In doing ^ese, 
there is great reward, To be saved is blessed, but to save 
others is more blessed. While thus emploved, we feel di- 
vine ; and both the gratitude of those we help and the con- 
sciousness of our worth in so doing, are exceedingly delight- 
ful. The sweat may start, the body ache and the head 
throb, but still the toiler for right and good, rejoices, for he 
knows his récompense is sure and great. 

So yonder, among the angels, there must be occupation, 
— opportunities to do good. God is a worker, the swift 
winged spirits are workers, carrying messages for Deîty, and 
we shall ,all bave some emplajrniient forever. Idleness 
would be tiresome and painfal. ït wouldbe a wicked T^aste 
of time and ability. But we shall work, not with weariness 
but with ever increasing strength and gladness. We can- 
not now tell exactlv what we shall do hereafter ; but we 
know that the capacity of the îmmortal soYis of God must 
be great, and that no good power can remaîn inactive. It 
may be the duty of angel hands to receive and angel bosoms 
to cherish our dear chUdren that are calledaway from earth 
in infancy, It may be that wise archangels are ofiten sent 
to this world to inspire prophets and apostles, to impress 
leading men with correct ideas, to strive with the erring 
and hinder them from going lower, to comfort the weary, 
lonely and sorrowfril, and to guide and sustain terrifîed soûls 
while passinc the valley of the shadow of death. Lofty 
seraphmi and cherubim may stoop to teach young spirits the 
mysteries and glories of the hîgher sphères. Divine sons of 
God with lemons of angels, may go forth as missionaries of 
tnercy to reclaim lapsea worlds ; and ail the remaining hosts 

ai» 
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of heaven may pray for their success. Each soûl may con- 
tînually try to increaîse the gênerai amonnt of purity, Knowl- 
edge, affection and happiness. No lowest hell wiU be left 
iinvisited by tbose who would seek and save the lost ; and 
no foulest démon wîll be neglected by those who would wîn 
soûls to heaven. From world to world, from sphère to 
sphère, the glorîfied ones may often go, exploring, examin- 
îng and admîrîng the wonderful works and ways of the ' 
Infinité. And when they dîscover a new beauty, or see a 
pénitent tear fall, or hear a psalm of trust simg by the lowly, 
or witness the salvation of a world, or greet a new bom 
spirit, or find and commune with an old frîend, then on 
countless other slad occasions, there is rapturous joy in 
heaven. Thus, Ûiough we cannot now know ail the partîe- 
ulars, we may rest assured that every power will fina 

•* Sweet emplo^ 
In that eteraal world of joy." 

There are other pleasnres stîU more sublime and béati- 
fie ; but the vision is so bright with dazzling splendor that 
words are too poor and cold to do it justice. The entraneed 
eye of faith can alone induise in the luxury of beholdîng 
the "far more exceeding andetemal weîght of glory " that 
vill be revealed to us and in us hereafter. Etemity itself 
cannot exhaust the boundless blessîngs that are in store for 
every progressing spirit. 

Should any one say that " ail this is mère supposition,*' 
we reply, then aJl our hypothèses conceming the rature life 
are mère suppositions. On this subject, mathematical pré- 
cision and actual démonstration are impossible. But the 
arguments we hâve presented are based on the solid promises 
that 6od is unchangeable and impartial, and that matter 
and spirit, law and nfe, intellect and interest, are the same 
and operate the same in ail worlds, earthlv* stellar and 
spiritual. If our logic is sound, and it would be difficult to 
prove it unsound, then our conclusions are correct. 

Fînally, if we cannot know, and are obliged to suppose, 
what is and will be on the other side of the grave, let us 
suppose the best imaginable. It is just as easy and much 
more pleasant. Long enough hâve people thought and 
talked of heaven as a dim, mstant, unreal négation. Let 
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us tbink and speak of it as near and dear, as a glorions and 
compréhensible reali^, a beautiftd and attractive home 
where our departed fhends are alive and well, awaiting our 
arriva] ; where we soon shall be, seeing and seen, remem- 
bering and remembered, loving and beloved, helping and 
helped, listening and speaking^ leaming and teachîng, and 
ail ever goin^ on towards perfection. Such a view of the 
better land will solace us in every trouble, strengthen us to 
resist temptation, reconcîle us to the departure of our friends, 
cause us to love God with ail our mîght^mîndandstrength, 
and our neighbor as ourselves, take away our fear of death, 
and render us willing when our tîme comes, " to be absent 
from the body and présent with the Lord." i. c. k. 



Art. XX. 
Rhelorio — lu Philosopky and Frincipîes. 

1. ThePhilosophy ofRhetoric. By George Campbell, D.D., F. R. 
S., Edinburgh, Principal of the Marischal Uollege, Aberdeen. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1846. 

2. Eléments ofRhetoric. By Richard Whately, D.D. New York : 
1852. 

3. Composition and Rhetoric. By G. P. Quackenbos, A. M. D. 
Appleton & Co. New York and London. 1857. 

The Word Rhetorîc is from the Greek. Hence is its dé- 
rivation, and it primarily signifies speaking. It had référ- 
ence, solely, to the oratorical arl ; and it was thus employed 
by the andents. The word to which we refer is çé(o, to 
speak ; hence a rhetorician was an orator, or public speaker. 
But this, of course, is not its only meaning; for most of the 
rules and institutes which relato to the delîvery of a dis- 
course, we mean to the matter composing it, as well apply 
to ail other descriptions of writing. While, therefore, the 
term, rhetoric, onginally referred exclusively, or rather 
generally to the composition of orations or speeches which 
were to be pronounced on spécial or gênerai occasions, 
it afterwards took on larger relations, Even in the âge of 
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Aristotle, ît was employed to dénote productions not de- 
sîgned for recîtatîon before the public. Now, rhetoric, in 
îts wîder meanings, comprehends ail prose composition ; 
and we want to consîder it thus in the remarks we may 
make upon it. We need hardly call the attention of our 
readers to the importance of that which constitutes the snb- 
ject of thîs essaya since that will readily be admitted. It is 
not enough that a writer or speaker shall be able to express 
himself ; much more is required. It is essential to the fiill 
force and power of what is composed. or pronounced, that 
this shall hâve ail. the benefits derirable from the best pos- 
sible modes of communication and expression. Indeed the 
fuU effect of the compositions of the mind cannot be gîven, 
except as the writer or orator has causèd thèse to pass into 
tne moulds which genius and taste, guided by reason, hâve 
invented. We are aware that it is not customary or fash- 
ionable, in our day, to go back to the andents as the ffreat 
standard of literaturè and critîcism ; but at the risk <m in- 
curring the displeasure of those who deem everything mod- 
em vastly supeiîor, and who care not to accept the old 
adage that " there is nothing new under the sun," we will 
mention the names of those who hâve rendered themselves 
immortal in this field : Aristotle, Dionysias of Halicamassas, 
and Longinus, among the Greeks, and Cicero and Quintil- 
ian, among the Romans, hâve not only achieved great vie- 
tories in the field of criticism as this relates to rhetoric, but 
their writîngs are as much superior to those of modem 
authors on the same subject as Roman and Grecian éloquence 
is superior to anything of a like character in modem times. 
The ancients thought it essential, if one would be acquainted 
with this subîect so as to master it, that one should carefully 
study evervthing relating in any manner to the object pro- 
posed. That object, of course, was the conviction of the 
hearer or reader. 

Some rhetoricîans went so far, therefore, as to include, in 
the range of the rhetorician's studies, treatîses on Law, 
Morals and Politics ; and the argument for such a course 
was that it was impossible either to write or speak well on 
those subjects unless they were understood. One dîstin- 
guished writer on the rhetorical art, Quîntilîan, goes so far 
as to insist upon virtue as essential to the formation of a 
perfect orator, since an audience is înfluenced by the con- 
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sîderatîon that he who addresses them is distinguîshed 
for moral principle. But we think that tliis is assumr 
ing too much ; for the gathering of the materials of 
wmch a building is constructed hy no meanç implies the 
same as the architectural skill and genîus which erect it. 
Vîrtue, however excellent in itself, and well calculated to 
afford strength to the arguments or appeals of an orator, is 
not and cannot be deemed alone essential to his power ; say, 
the orator's art, as such, has nothing ivhatever to do with it. 
We do not, however, mean to be understood as affirming 
that it makes no différence with an audience whether he 
who addresses them is a good or a bad man, virtuous or 
vicions ; but that the genius, taste and power of the orator 
do not dépend upon character as that relates to morals. 

Rhetonc may oe considered either as a science or an art; 
indeed we may say that it is properly both ; since it is a Sys- 
tem that investigates, analyzes, and defiues, and also helps 
us to apply those principles which underlie and give it pow- 
er and expression. As an art, therefore, it instructs us in 
the best mode of communicating our thoughts and feelîngs. 
We may well call rhetonc an art because it is founded upon 
science ; in fact, art is the ripened fruit and consummate 
flower of the tree of science. Arts come from the knowl- 
edge of thinçs. Everythîng which takes hold on rules, 
methods, institutes ; or rather, which is based upon great 
principles or axiomatic truths, is a science. So, from the 
crowning sciences of the theologîan and of the ethical writer, 
proceeds those arts of living as well as thînking which con- 
stitute 80 much of thè chief good of existence. It is, there- 
fore, because of its practical utility that rhetoric is considered 
as worthy to rank among the prominent branches of a fin- 
ished éducation. 

Some speak of rhetoric mainly as a science whose princi- 
ples and application only concern themselves with the util- 
itarian or the useful ; but we believe it equally true that 
it has the same daim upon the considération of mankind as 
among those élégant arts whose province it is to confer pleas- 
ure. We may say of rhetoric that it answers to the com- 
posite order in architecture, since, to continue the figure, it 
unités in itself the strength of rhetoric and the beauty and 
grâce of the îonic style. That is a perfect type and symbol 
of life and expérience which unités in its composition the 
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two essentîal éléments of strength and beauty. The two 
orders of art, the useful and tne beautiful cUffer much in 
their origîn and growth, Of course, in the expérience of 
mankind, the userai précèdes the élégant and the beauti- 
ful. Necessîty gave rise to the first, and hence it was cul- 
tivated in the first and ruder stages of human society . Not 
so the élégant or the beautîiul ; thîs is the fair product of 
leisufe, ana orîgînated in ît ; and therefore, was not re- 
garded untîl the pressure of bodily wants rendered its con- 
sidération imperative. Although this is so, yet the useful 
arts are slower in arriving at perfection. For instance, the 
skill of the ancîents in ship-buîlding is not to be compared 
to the wonderful progress towards perfection made by the 
modems. But in the élégant arts, me scale turns the other 
way. In the art of composition as this relates to those 
Works of immortal genîus whîch hâve been the admiration 
of the world ; in pamtîng, sculpture, poetry and éloquence ; 
in ail the accompîishments of polite society and cultivated 
assemblîes, the modems are immeasurably surpassed, we 
think, by the ancients. So much is this wie case that, to- 
day, our scholars and thinkers, moralists and divines, and 
especîally our writers, orators, artîsts and poets, study the 
compositions of the ancients for the purpose not of surpass- 
ing them, nor yet of equalling them, but of îmitating them 
to the best of their abilitîes. In éloquence what hâve we, 
in modem times, that will compare with the best orations 
of Demosthenes and Cicero ? In sculpture, where can we 
show such master-pîeces as came from the chîsel and genius 
of Phidias and Praxiteles. In epic story who will dispute 
the claim of the father of Grecian song ? Homer still stands 
first and unapproachable hère. Wno shall match Livy, 
Tacitus, Sallust and Heroditus, the father of them ail ? So, 
too, in the walks of the tragîc muse, where is our -Sîschy- 
lus, with his bold and rugged front, his sublîmity of im- 
agery, his majestic metaphorTnis Homeric splendor ? Where 
too, are our Sophocles and our Euripides ? Nay, whatever 
may hâve been our progress in the useful arts, the élégant 
ones hâve not onlv not been improved upon by the modems, 
but they stand forth as the embodiments of the matchless 
skill of the ancîents. 

Two great advantages accrue from the study of the rhe- 
torical art. By it alone are we enabled to detect faults 
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and to perceîve beauties in the compositions of others. But 
that is not ail the study of rhetoric accomplîshes for us ; for 
we are taught by ît how to express and embellish our own 
sentiments ; how so to arrange our ideas so as to give them 
ail possible force and power. Expression is one of the re- 
sults aimed at in rhetorical composition ; impression is an- 
other ; and when thèse two powers are brought to bear, the 
end and object of the rhetorical art are achieved. Rhetorical 
studies entertain and please ; but they also înstruct ; it is 
their 'object as well, to improve the understanding. Some 
entertain a very superficial idea of the province as well as 
use of rhetoric. They suppose it to be an art rather than a 
science ; a kind of System of le^erdemain which enables its 
masters and proficients to " maie the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason ; a scheme, withouthonor or virtue, acquainted 
with which, words can be made to take the place of ideas, 
and mère language, composed of certain phrases, made to 
suffice instead of sentiment and thought. But this were a 
most unjust and partial view of thç use and province of the 
rhetorical art. In it are combined the utility of beauty and 
the beauty of utîlîtjr. With the true rhetorician the useful 
is sought and found în the very search for the élégant and 
the beautiful. We do not say that tbis art, like others, may 
not be abused, and its wholesome instructions sadly perver- 
ted ; ail this is possible ; but the art itself should not be 
condemned nor the pripciples of the science derided and 
despised on that account. Those beautiful and truthfiil 
words of our Saviour, those divine thoughts and sentiments 
which were calculated to ennoble the human race, and to 
robe and crown our nature with the very dîgnity and ma- 
jesty of God, were, we need scarcely add, entirely mistaken 
and their meaning perverted by many of those who heard 
them. But that were a poor argument, a lame kind of 
reasoning indeed, which should assert that, since the Lord 
of Life and Truth was thus often misunderstood by those 
whose good he sought, therefore, he should ne ver hâve 
stood în their présence to inspire and to teach. So with 
the rhetorical art — an art beneficent, and kind ; bestowing 
its favors on every hand, opening its bounty and satisfying 
many an esthetic and intellectual want. It may be con- 
sidered worse than useless ; it may be " cast forth as a 
withered branch ; " but it is not responsible for such treat- 
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ment ; ît wîU bud and blossom for the hand that cherîshes 
ît ; it will " do its votarîes good and not evil ail the days of 
their life." Quackenbos, in his work on rhetoric, says, 

^* To apply the principles of Sound criticism to composition, to 
examine what is beautiful and whj it is so, to distinguish between 
affected and real omaments, can hardlj fail to improve us in the 
most valuable department of philosophy, the phÛosophy of hu- 
man nature. Such examinations teach us self-knowledge. Thej 
necessarilj lead us to reflect on the opérations/ of the judgment, 
the imagination and the heart ; and familiarize us with the most 
refined feelings that ennoble our race. Beautj, harmony, gran- 
deur, and élégance ; — ail that can soothe the mind, gratifj the 
fancy, or move the affections»— belong to the province of thèse 
studies. They bring to light varions springs of action, which 
without their aid, might hâve passed unobserved ; and which, 
though délicate, often exercise an important influence in life. 
Lastly, the cultivation of taste by the study of belles-lettres bas 
in ail âges been regarded as an important aid in the enforcement 
of mortdity. Let aie records of the world be canvassed, and we 
shall find that trespasses,* robberies and murders, are not the 
work of refined minds ;'that, though in some instances, the latter 
hâve proved unequal to temptation, and are betrayed into gross 
crimes, yet they constitute the exception and not the rule. Nor 
does the study of rhetoric operate as a préventive to the more 
heinous offences only ; it élevâtes the tone of the mind, încreases 
its sensibility, enlarges the sphère of its sympathies and ,thu8 
enables it to repress its selfishness and restrain its more violent 
émotions. To a man of acute and cultivated taste, every wrong 
action, whether committed by himself or another, is a source of 
pain ; and, if he is the transgressor, his lively sensibility brings 
him back to duty, with renewed resolutions for the future. Even 
the highest degree of cultivation may, to be sure, prove insuffi- 
cient to eradicate the evil passions ; yet its tendencies will cer- 
tainly be to mitigate their violence. The poet has truly said : — 

* Thèse polished arts hâve humanized mankind, 
Soflened the rude, and calmed the boisteroas mind.' 

Noble sentiments and high examples, constantly brought to 
bear upon the mind, cannot fail to beget in it a love of glory, 
and an admiration of what is truly great. Though thèse impres- 
sions may not alway be durable, they are at least to be ranked 
among the means of disposing the heart to virtue." 

Thus we see that the study of polite literature, and an 
acquaîntance with thèse arts which mankind in ail âges of 
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the world hâve fostered and achîeved, hâve a tendency to 
implant in the soûl and lîfe the princîples of vîrtue and 
honor ; and that other thîngs being equal, society has the 
most to expect from the leamed ana cultivated classes ; so 
that we may say, that ignorance not onljr leads to the com- 
mission of crimes against the public welËtre, but that it is 
often the procuring cause and occasion of much of the moral 
and social dégradation of the human race. Society, there-, 
fore, in the fostering of the aesthetic tastes, in the culture of 
the élégant and the beantiful as well as mère utilitarian, 
find a safeguard against the kreatest ezcesses and crimes. 
But we proceed to say that the rules and instîtutes of rhe- 
toric are not matters of caprice, neither are they arbitrary ; 
for thev grow naturally out of examinations and compari- 
sons of those great productions which hâve both delignted 
and a^tonished man^nd. Strikin^ passa^ from renowned 
authors hâve been coUated and analyzed ; the pecc^liarities 
which hâve rendered them sublime, beautifnl or pathetic, 
hâve been examined ; and in this manner, methods hâve 
been adopted and rules formed for determining the nature 
and character of ail other literary performances. Thus, 
too, writers hâve been înstructed m the art of e^ressing 
theîr thoughts and sentiments in such a way as to reproduce 
sîmilar results. We come hère into the province of taste ; 
and we find that Aristotle was the first to lay down rules 
for unity of action in dramatic and epîc poetry. He did not, 
however, arrive at thèse rules as the resuit of a train of ar- 
gument or reason. He rather took up the productions of 
tne master-spirits of the ancients ; went to the compositions 
of the great trame and epic bards. Sophocles and Homer 
contributed of tneir expérience ; and, by observing those 
great minds he was led to the formation of rules and to the 
mculcation of principles. Thus, too, hâve ail rhetorical 
rules and institutes been deduced ; so that they come both 
from expérience and from nature. Now those great works 
from which the principles of aesthetic criticism hâve been 
derived, hâve always enîoyed the universal admiration of 
men ; and hence the rules to which they hâve given rise, 
are, so far as this may be asserted of any mundime afiairs, 
peripect and complète. 

By taste we mean that faculty of the mind which per-. 
ceives and sélects the most délicate beauties, and recognizes 
V0L« XX. 22 
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the most mînute imperfections. Taste îs a unîversal facul- 
ij ; but ît îs not found equally developed amone mankînd, 
ït is not a matter of arbitrary enactment ; sometning forced 
upon the considération and demanding the attention ; but 
it grows naturally and unartificîally ont of the nature which 
God has conferred upon us. Its manifestations are not con- 
fined to any period of existence ; it exists in the lîttle chîld 
that unconsciously admires such objects as are suggestive 
of symmetry or beauty ; that expresses a désire and shows 
a fondness îor its more gracefiil playthings and beautiful 
toys. So, too, the untutored savage is not devoid of it ; for 
he shows its power over him in his admiration of omaments 
and trinkets, in his fondness for his rude songs, in his de- 
light at the attempts of his dusky race in the ffights of im- 
passioned speech and of natural éloquence. K it be true, 
therefore, niat, no matter how uncultured or coarse the hu- 
man organization, the sotfl within it responds to the touch 
and inspiration of the gracefnl and the beautiful. The sav- 
age and the barbarian^ the infant on its mother's breast, the 
little child iust beginnine to open its young mind to thîs 
strange and mystic expenence we call life, the youth stand- 
ing upon the threshola of buoyant hopes, the mah strong 
and vigorous in body and mind, and welcoming the encoun- 
ter of earth's trials and toils, the maiden firesn and beauti- 
fiil as the openînç petals of the lily and the rose, the wife 
and matron presiding with dignity and affection over her 
household treasures, the aced man with crown of hoary 
hair and wrinkled brow, cidmly awaiting his departure to 
the shores beyond, ail are blessed with the visitations of 
taste — ail realize and expérience the love of the beau- 
tiful. 

We hâve remarked that, while taste is common to ail 
men, they by no means possess it in an equal degree. 
Taste like otÊer objects is obliged to adapt herself to différ- 
ences of organization and tempérament. Her right to rule 
and reign is founded not only in her nature, and in the need 
that her mild and beneficent sceptre be extended over ail 
her subjects, but like other sovereigns, her subjects are more 
or less appréciative and faithful. She does not receive a 
like récognition from ail who accent her guidance, and en- 
^rol themselves beneath her loyal banner. Some men are 
'endowed with natures so cold, their sensibilities are so diffi* 
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cuit of approach, tlieîr susceptibilities are so unîmpressible 
that the influences of taste and its pleasures upon tliem are 
quite încpnsiderable. Some, too, are so organized that only 
tne coarser beauties succeed in reaching and impressîng 
them ; ivhile others are so finely attuned and so harmoni- 
ously composed that thej are sensible of the most délicate 
beauties and charms. Indeed, there is nothing about which 
more différences of opinion and of practice obtain than 
Taste itself. Men come to a much better and more gênerai 
agréement conceming matters of common sensé, of reason 
and judgment than they do about the subject of our essay. 
In statîng this fact, however, we are not disposed to hold 
men to strict accountabilîty ; nay, we will not and cannot 
hold them accountable at ail ; jfor no faculty of our beîng 
îs more an endowment of nature, perhaps, than is Taste. 
We are very differently constitutea. Our physiolo^y and 
mentality are quite indivîdual and personaJ. We do not 
differ more in the features of the countenance than in those 
of the soûl and body. But thèse différences can, for the 
most part, be eradicated hythe force of éducation and by 
the influence of culture. What is the distinction between 
barbarians and civîlîzed nations but the différences of their 
enlîghtenment ? The taste is improvable ; it îs susceptible 
of culture as much as any other part of the mental or moral 
organization. What we hère assert also obtains with re^rd 
to the physical sensés. Touch, sight, feeling, taste, seemg, 
îndeed ail the avenues of human sensation, can be cultivat- 
ed, and that too in a remarkaW e degree. Our country hon- 
ors herself by fostering such institutions as are founded and 
endowed for the express purpose of educating and im- 

Çroving the fiiculties of our more unfortunate fellow-citizens. 
?he deaf and blind and dumb, and others no less unfortu- 
nate, are' received into such institutions, and provision is 
made in their behalf. In the walks of art, in sculpture, 
music, poetry and painting, it is observable that the culti- 
vation of the taste, no less than the original producing and 
înventing fa'culties, hâve much to do. There must be dili- 
gent stuay as well as close attention to works of standard 
hterature and to models of style, if we would attain to a 
fiill appréciation of their genius and beauty. " There is no» 
royal road " to this kind of attainment ; peasant and prince, 
kîng and beggar alike must travel in the same way ; the 
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benefactions and rewards of taste are împartîalljr distributed ; 
or rather, her favors are showered upon the most diligent, 
obedient and reverential of her sons. The sensibilides are 
the faculties upon which taste dépends ; and reason, not 
mère instinct, nay, not instinct at ail, must corne into the 
account. The mind may not leach its conclusions by a 
process of logic,— it may scarcely be conscious of the steps 
it lias taken, — ^but yet reason, not mère instinct, must guide 
its perceptions into the field of taste. It îs true that the 
imagination is first evoked by the scenery that passes in 
beauty and grâce before its vision, but back of the imagina- 
tion, ànd reigning with undisputed sway pver it, is the 
stemer faculty of the mind, pure reason. Into the compo- 
sition of the taste, therefore, two differing éléments are in- 
troduced ; thèse make up its warp and woof ; and the entire 
cloth in its magnificence and beauty of pattera, figure and 
texture, is impossible without them. They are imamnation 
and reason ; who^e procuring powers are susceptibiEty and 
naturalness, and a sound and true judgment. jBut there is 
a still hiçher élément to be taken into account. A goo4 
head and a good heart are essential to the full enjoyment of 
the moral beauties and glories of composition. The selfish 
and hard-hearted man can look with but little pleasure upon 
even the noblest works of genius or upon the most beauti- 
ful achievements of art. God has so arranged that most 
wonderfully endowed of ail instruments, human or divine, 
the human soûl, that its happiness ever arises firom its sus- 
ceptibility to the beautiful in morals as well as in art. The 
virtuous man alone, of ail the créatures of God's fitôhioninff 
hand, enjoys, in the highest degree, the entire realm ana 
province of Ùie beautiful. The beautv of his soûl reflects 
the beauties of nature and of art, and thèse, in tum, glorify 
and transfi^re the most common and ordinary objects 
which Providence has created. .To thîs man there is an 
éloquence which is not of speech nor of song, the éloquence 
of a noble life and of an upright conversation ; and nature 
to him is more than art ; since he ^^ looks through nature 
up to nature's God." •• 

The tenus Taste and Genius are frequently confounded ; 
but they are by no means the same. They dénote entirely 
différent things, and hâve référence to very diverse objects. 
We think our distinction must be obvions at once to the 
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inînd. Genîus consîsts în the power of creatîng, Its forte 
is invention. Taste, on the other hand, consists in the 
power of judging. Genius, if you please, inclndes taste ; 
Dut taste may exist without including one particle of ge- 
nius. A man of genius may be a man of taste, a man of 
the highest genius cannot heip being a man of taste ; but a 
man of taste may be entirely devoid of genius. How 
many, for instance, can appreciafe poetry, éloquence, and 
ail the productions of art; but how few, comparatively 
speaking, can compose or exécute that which they thus 
admire I A critîc is formed by a délicate and correct taste ; 
but that never formed a poet, an orator, or an artist. Ge- 
nius is required to form the poet, the orator, the artist — 
we speak, of course, of those who excel in those arts. 
Genius, Âerefore, is more than taste — she is a higher 
power; her mein is nobler, her port more majestîc, her 
crown flashes with diviner splenaors, her sway is more 
uni versai, her right to l'eign is not fi*om man, but from 
<jod. Each gift and acquurement is to be accepted with 
gratitude, and to be empioyed for the ftirtherance of the 
noblest principles and ends. The man of taste, no less 
than the înspured son of genius, has his task to perform, 
hîs work to achieve ; and there need be no undue rivalry 
between them. But let us speak somewhat farther of the 
respective ikculties and powers in question, and learn, if we 
may, the several parts they play. Genius is the weaver, 
presiding at the toom of fancy. She throws the shuttîe 
that carries the thread, while taste, délicate ôf vision and 
touch, and governed by discrimination, sélects and arranges 
the figure and pattem. But genîus invents as well as pré- 
sides at the loom; while taste delicately and correctly 
makes choice of the fabrics which shall best please the 
fancy or kindle the imagination. Genius, too, has larger 
relations than taste. » Her sway extends to still other things. 
Her objects are more numerous than those of taste. Thus 
•we may and do speak of a genius for certain pursuits ; for 
difierent sciences and arts ; as genius for mathematics, war, 
politics, mechanîcal pursuits ; or to ascend higher in the 
scale, a genius for music, poetry, sculpture, criticism, paint- 
îng, and the like. Hère, too, it also signifies' a natural 
talent, gift or aptitude for rising to eminence or for excel- . 
ling in any particular vocation. Genius, unlike taste, can- 
22* 
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not be exercîsed on ail objecte, nor follow, with equal suc- 
cess, ail pursuits. Indeed, an unîversal* çenius is not litelv 
to attain to distinction and to eminence m any thing. To 
achieve her beat results, and to prodace her most matured 
finit, Genius mnst bend ail her en^gies in one direction ; 
strive for one object ; keep her brain and hand upon one 
desired purpose and aim. *^ Tkii one thing I do^^ is the 
language and inspiration of ail true genius, each and ail 
whose créative fiwulties and powers are directed to the 
securing of it. Now, in this respect, taste differs very 
much from genius ; for, exercising nerself upon one class 
of objects, improves and strengtbens- her forces, instead of 
weakening or dissipating them. In fetct* her expérience in 
one direction is a benefit, or it may be made to be, in ail ; 
and this is a peculiarity worthy os our considération. As 
we hâve already hinted genius implies the existence of 
taste; so that the more taste is cmtivated and improved 
the nobler will be the achievements of genius. The one 
helps the other. They are âriends, not foes ; and each 
needs the kindly direction and guidance of the other. 
There may be, and often is, an excess of genius over taste. 
Shakespeare, among distinguished modem writers, is a case 
in point. The great dramatist possessed more genius than 
taste ; he was more gifted in the former than in the latter. 
Although he was remarkable for originality, and for 
strength, vigor and fire, yet he was lackinc in that delicacy 
of conception and expression which has characterized later 
writers of far less genius. Is it not generally true that 
those who dazzle the mind, and kindle the imagination of 
their readers with great and brilliant imagery and thought, 
are too prone to disregard the more félicitons touches and 
lesser grâces of their composition ? We find the truth of 
our remark in the productions of the most dîstinguished 
poets and writers of antiquitr. Homer, for instance, is 
rougher than Virgîl in his style. JEschylus, the father of 
the tragic art, is not as symmetrical, round, and smooth as 
Sophocles, though he excelled him in boldness, strength, 
and sublimiQr. We think that the explanation may be 
found in the fact that genius, in the first instance, cornes 
from the rough auarry of nature ; and thus thrown up from 
the bowels of the earth, she has no time or opportunity 
for the improvements apd adomments which corne from 
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tbe polished hand and skill of art. We speak of Nature, in 
distinction from Art, because of her inigged front and bold 
outline ; and also becaose Natore, in her nobler moods and 
grander aspects, is rude and uneven. She is diversified. 
Mountain, nill, vallev, plain, boulder, rock, pebble, stream, 
lake, océan, river— tnese, and ten thousand other objects of 
grandeur and sublimity, or of grâce and beauty compose 
her features. Now the men who hâve stood forth to the 
world as the beings it bas most wondered at, and most de- 
lighted to reverence-^the master spirits who hâve chaneed 
and directed the mental opérations of their race — especially 
those who bave swayed their passions and excited their 
émotions, and lifted them into the higher régions of art 
and song'^-the Homers, Shakespeares, Isaiahs, and Demos- 
thenes of their race— bave been men of a rugged cast of 
genius. ïhej were not artists, in the sensé of the mastery 
of delicacj and tact ; thev were not studious of the sym- 
metrical, the gracefui, and the beautiM ; they were think- 
ing of none of thèse things, but were whoUy intent on 
givinc expression to those passions and feelings which Na- 
ture had inspired. Theirs was not the âge of criticism ; 
their realm was not that of taste ; their implements were 
not iumished to their hands by the précision and foresight 
of artistic skill. They were not clad in soft raiment, nor 
did they dwell in king's bouses ; but they went forth from 
the déserts, dwelt in Uie caves and fastnesses of earth, and 
" their food," to continue the figure, ** was locusts and wild 
honey." What we mean to be understood as saying, is 
simply this: that the great originals, in thought and pas- 
sion, were not imitators, were their own masters ; were 
possessed of no rules or institutes of criticism in their art, 
and were consequently obliged to foUow nature. Such was 
their genius, that, as one of the ancients said of another, 
" they did what was right, without knowing it." 

Some of the éléments which enter into the rhetorîcal 
art, are well worthy of our attention at this stage of our 
discussion — we refer to the pleasurea of the imagination. 
Thèse are also the pleasures of taste. The imagination is 
that power of the mind with which it cinceives ideas of 
things brought to it by the sensés, and by which it sélects 
parts of différent conceptions, and changes and combines 
thèse according to its own pleasures. The imagination is 
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that part of genîus whîch invents, or rather créâtes. Its 
province is différent from that of the sensés ; for thèse last 
take hold only on extemal objects ; while the imagination 
peoples solitudes with Kving créations, 

*< And gives to airy nothing^, a local habitation 
And a name.'* 

It îs the idéal faculty of the soûl, and the master-power of 
genius ; and it makes inanimate objects think, and speak, 
and live. It is the influence that forms thi3 poet, and 
breathes into him the réceptive power of genîus ; it is the 
controUing force of the orator which makes his conceptions 
stand forth before our wonderîng gaze as more than mère 
embodîments of flesh and blood. It présides at the easel 
of the psdnter, and is the atmosphère that përmeates and 
fills the studio, and hovers, a guardian spirit and good angel, 
above the canvas that is soon to sparkle and glow with 
fancy, passion and feelîng. The sculptor, too, catches its 
inspuration as he bows- in thought and impassioned désire, 
with yeamings unutterable, before the marble block, which 
is anon to speak his conception, and to do homage to his 
genius. We cannot dwell on this point, but remark that, 
into the imagination enter the followîng principal sources 
of its pleasures — namely, the novely lEe wonderful^ and 
the picture$que. Thèse afe the keystone in the arch of 
its power, and exercise a wonderful mfluence over ail who 
are brought within the charmed circle of their influence. 
We now come to the principal topics which we désire to 
consider in regard to the subject of our essay; and the 
first in order and the most important, as we think, is— 
Style. The main object which students and others hâve 
in mind, in the study of the philosophy and principles of 
the rhetorical art, is dôubtless this ; namely, to acquire a 
knowledge of those éléments which enter into différent 
kinds of writing, especîally to ascertain, if possible, what 
the process may be that enables one to attam to the dis- 
tinction of a perfect style of composition. That rhetoric is 
an important art, in this connection, will be readily admit* 
ted by ail who hâve given the subject any considération. 
If it made no différence how one wrote, if it were quite 
immaterial what was the character of the mould into which 
one's thought was cast, then, of course, one's time would 
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be wasted in any attempt to niake one's self master of a 
good style. But it is not so. Almost everj'thing, we had 
said everything, dépends upon the mode or mânner in 
which thought is presented. The dress of a man's ideas 
is as important, so iar as their effect can go, as bis ideas 
themselves. It bas been said, in regard to the orator's art, 
that manner is matter ; and the same remark may well be 
made concerning the rhetorîcian's. It is quite as essentîal 
that our written conceptions should bave tne advantage of 
the clearest, most élégant, and most forcible style as it is 
that our uttered or spoken ones should. The power pos- 
sessed by some writers and orators over others is due more 
to their clearer statements, more forcible présentation and 
directness of obiect and aim than to their real superiority 
of genius or talents. Indeed, cleamess, force, and dbrect- 
ness are the grand characteristics of a çood style, nay, of 
the best conceivable style for the embooiment and expres- 
sion of sentiment and thought. 

^ Having thus spoken of style in gênerai, let us now con- 
sider it in particular as it relates to those principal modes 
or methods oÇ composition which obtain among thinkers 
and critics. Whether the composition is intended to be 
read or pronounced, the first ana grandest characteristic in 
style is — sublimity. The sublime, therefore, leads ail the 
rest, and is the crowning force and power in aU kinds of 
composition. This term îs applied to ail great and noble 
objects — to ail things which enlarge and expand the con- 
ceptions of the soûl. The émotions excited, unlike those 
that relate to the beautiful, are, while pleasîng, yet of a 
sérions nature. When called forth in the largest measure, 
they are severe, solemn and awftd ; and consequently differ 
very much from the livelier feelings which are produced 
by the beautiful. The main source of the sublime is might 
or power, as either of thèse is exerted in an active state. 
Hence the grandeur of old océan, filled with tempest and 
storm,^ of mightr torrents, of earthquakes and volcanoes, of 
lightning and ail violent commotions and awful scènes in 
nature. A stream that confines itself to its banks is a 
beautiful object ; but, when it rushes with the impetuosity 
of a torrent, it becomes sublime. " The sight of a small 
fire," says Longinus, "produces no émotion, but we are 
struck with the boiling furnace of £tna, pouring out whole 
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rîvers of lîquîd flame." The engagement of two great 
armies, being the hîghest exertion of human mîght, con- 
stitutes one of the noblest and most magnificent spectacles 
that can be presented to the eye, or exhibited to the imag- 
ination in description. Lions and other animais of strengtn 
are subjects of some of the grandest passages. In what 
sublime terms îs the war-horsé described in Job I " Hast 
thou given the horse strength ? hast thou clôthed hîs neck 
with tnunder ? Canst thou make hîm afraid as a grasshop- 
per ? The glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in tne 
Valley, and rejoiceth in his strength ; he goeth on to meet 
the armed men. He mocketh at rear, and îs not afrighted; 
neither tumeth he back from the sword. The quiver rat- 
leth against him, the glittering spear and the snield. He 
swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; neither 
believeth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith 
among the trumpets, Ha, ha I and he smelleth the battle 
afar ofF." What description, in profane history or writîng, 
is equal to and approaches thîs passage in ail the éléments 
of the truly sublime ? We loot in vajn elsewhere for any 
thing like it. Even the genius of Homer droops its wing 
in its essayed flight to reach such altitudes of mighty 
thought and power. See, too, the description of the îevi- 
athan, and behold with what fine effect tnat is wrought up 
in the same book. ** Canst thou draw oui leviathan with 
a hook ? or his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down ? 
Canst thou put a hook înto his nose? or bore his jaw 
through with a thom ? Wilt thou play with him as with a 
bird? or wilt thou bînd him for thy maidens? By hîs 
neesings, a light doth shine, and his eyes are like the eye- 
lids of the morning. Out of hîs moutn go buming lamps, 
and sparks of fire leap out. Ont of his nostrils goeth 
smoke, as out of a seethîng pot or cauldron. His breath 
kindleth coals, and a flame goeth out of his mouth. In his 
néck remaineth strength, and sorrow îs turned înto îoy 
before hîm." (Quackenbo's Rhet., page 195.) Probably 
in the en tire range of sacred lîterature no two passages can 
be found which présent such examples of the sublime în 
composition. As between the two quoted, it is hardly 
possible for the critic to choose ; though we think that the 
kind of figures and of imagery employed in the description 
of the war-horse more pleasîng and agreeable, perhaps, 
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tlian those that make up the second great word-paîntîng. 
We proceed to remark thîat, of the differinc forms of the 
sublime, vastness is the simplest; as, for instance, great 

Îraîries, vast and extended plains, the starry expanse of 
eaven, the boundless océan, the lîmitless sea. AU vastness 
impresses the mind with a sensé of sublimîty. The ideas 
^ of infinité space, of measureless tîme, or rather of eternity ; 
of lofty mountains, whose tops are hid in mist and cloud ; 
of the trackless deep with its etemal anthem of tempest 
and storm, with its waves roUing mountain-high, and re- 
soundîng in their fiiry upon far-off shores — ail thèse ideas 
largely enter înto and make up the feelipg of the sublime in 
the soûl. There is a distinction to be made even hère, for 
the sensé of the sublime is not equally stirred withîn us 
even by noble or ^rand objects. Length and breadth do 
not suggest the a^mil and the terrible, nor do they minister 
to the sublime like height and depth. A boundless plain 
does'not affect us as a lofty mountain. We must Iook up 
rather than ofi*, would we be moved and excited in the highest 
conceivable degree. Perhaps, however, there is nothing in 
nature more calucated to surprise us or to overwhelm the 
soûl with terror and afiright than an awfiil précipice or 
lofty tower, from which we contemplate objects îrom below. 
The solemn and the terrible are important éléments in the 
composition of the feeling of the sublime. Darkness, 
silence, solitude— thèse fill the mind with an awe which is 
itself the height of the sublime. Not beautiful objects, 
then, but objects which excite passion and terror — objects 
which affright and perplex, are those that are in place at 
this stî^e of the discussion. The scenery of day possesses 
no such power, and exerts no such influence upon the 
mind as that of night. The very stillness and seclusion 
render the sensés more acute and the feelines more intense. 
Looking forth from our casement, we behold the vast con- 
cave above ; the firmament is filled with stars in magnifi- 
cent profiision ; the moon rides high amîd the clouds which 
hère and there obscure the spangled canopy of heaven ; 
cold and silent those lights bum above our earth. What 
are they? and whence? and whither? How long hâve 
they kept watch and vigil over earth's sleepers ? ana when 
did they first come forth to light the darkness with their 
beams ? Yes, the stars shinîng and flamîng in the sky of 
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night excite émotions of wonder and of awe. Milton un- 
deratood the power of such descriptions as should appeal to 
the sensé of the sublime. Hence, in hîs descriptions of 
Deity, darkness is often introduced, and with fine effect, 
** He dwelleth in the thick cloud, and maketh darkness hîs 
pavillon,'' says the inspired writer. So Milton says : — 

** How oft amidst i 

Tbick cloods and dark, doee Heaven's all*niling Sire 
Choose to réside, bis (flory uDobscured, 
And witb tbe majesty of darkoess round 
Circles bis tbrone ! " > 

The obscure is another source of the sublime. Thîs 
appears in natural and visible objects. Where each object 
stands revealed, its form and bocfy distinctly seen, of course, 
no opportunity is aflTorded the imagination • to work, and 
hence no terror or awe is inspired in the soûl ; but let it 
be otherwise — ^let no part be visible, ôr let there be but a 
partial and obscure disclosure of the object, and the imagina-^ 
tion at once begins to erect itself, and its attendant uncer- 
tainty at once iills the mind with indescribable fear. No 
matter how confused the ideas of objects may be — ^the more 
confused the better — there must be, in the nature of things 
that shall thus affect us, a large measure of confusion* 
Thus there is nothing so calculated to oper%te upon tbe 
sensation of dread and fear, and indeed to fîU the soûl with 
the profoundest awe, as the présence of those ideas which 
are called up by descriptions of supematural beings- De* 
scriptions of thèse are always characterized, too, by sub- 
limity. This gênerai principle is understood and acted 
upon by novelists, romancers, and ail other writers desirons 
01 producing such effects. But the source of the sublime, 
as expressed in its highest conceivable form, is found no- 
where in such perfection as in the Scriptures. We hâve 
already quoted from the book of Job, that wonderful création 
of dramatic force and power ; and, as answering our purpose 
now, we quote again. " In thoughts fijpm thç visions of 
the night, when (feep sleep falleth on men, fear came upon 
me, and trembling, whicn made ail my boues to shake. 
Then a spirit passed before my face ; the hair of my flesh 
stood up. It stood still, but I could not dîscem the form 
thereof ; an image was before mine eyes, there was silence, 
and I heard a voice saying, * Shall mortal man be more 
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just than God? shall a man be more pure than hîs Mak- 
er ? ' " In thîs passage, we can see the effect of the 
greatest possible obscurity. The indistinct and remote, not 
the distinct and near, is plainly seen to be one of the most 
important éléments in the composition of doubt and fear, 
and hence of the truly sublime. Agaîn, to bring to pass 
the greatest conceîvable eflfects of sublimity, resort is had' 
to the présence of disorder. I£ we look at objects which 
are regular and symmetrical, wîth np rugged front or out- 
line, we cannot, in the nature of things, be impressed with 
the feeling or sensation of awe. A trim border, or a gar- 
den whose walks and paths are laid out with précision and 
taste ; a hedge shorn of its natural features suggestive of 
irregularity — thèse are not sublime objects ; thèse do not 
and cannot minister to the sublime. But, on the other 
hand, huge piles of rocks, irre^lar and misshapen, thrown 
wildly and in confusion togenier by nature, their jagged 
points seeming to pierce the very skies ; the lightning flash 
riving and parting in its terrible course the firmament, and 
followed in quick succession by fearful peals of thunder ; 
the avalanche tearing its way along in unobstructed fîiry ; 
the volcano sending out from its fiery mouth the red-hot 
tides of lava which, descending to the plains below, bury 
and entomb whole cities in undistinguished ruin ; the tem- 
pest lifting up its head in fuiy, and engulfing fleets and 
navies in its course — ail thèse, and objects like them, ap- 
peal in the highest de^ee, to the sensé of thp sublime. 
The same principles which apply to natural objects apply 
to ail others. The sources of the sublime are one in ail its 
'kiogdoms. 

ïn composition or writing, in order to gîve effect to a 
description of a sublime object, a style at once clear, strong 
and concise must be employed. The éléments, or qualities 
rather, of such a style as we refer to, we repeat, are clear- 
ness, strength and concîseness. No room must be left for 
mistake. The picture must be painted clearly. In sub- 
stance, outline, form and color, it must stand out by itself 
to the view. We know that, in order to its being well 
seen and properly appropriated, a painting must hang in a 
room which is well lighted ; that it must hâve the benefit 
of a good, strong light ; and tlien its glories and beauties 
will come out, and justice, so far as possible, will be done to 
VOL. XX. 23 
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its author. The finest paintîng in the world mîght hang 
in a dark chamber for âges wîthout îts felicitous touches, its 
exquisîte groupings, îts noble and graceful figures, indeed 
îts entire conception of majesty, pathos and beauty being 
known and appreciated. Thus in composition, and especi- 
, ally so is ît in the sublime style of writing. Strength is the 
resuit, in part, of sîmplicîty ; and strength, as we hâve re- 
marked, îs one of the qualities of the particular style we 
are considerîng. Behold the strength împarted bv concîse- 
ness of speech in the famous utterance of one^ who united 
in himself the gifts of the warrior, the orator, and the 
scholar : — " Feni, Vidi, Vîci.^^ The terseness and concise- 
ness of thîs famous saying of one of the world's most illos- 
trions names, cannot be given in any translation, such as 
"I came, I saw, I conquA'ed." There îs transcendent 
strength, too, în some of the simplest sayings, such as that, 
for instance, of Richter, the great German philosopher. 
" I love God and little children, says he. In this instance, 
exceedinffly plain and simple, we are possessed of the very 
beauty ot conciseness. There îs a whole world of meanîng 
în ît. We see, too, how essential to the sublime, în com- 
position, îs simplîcity ; where the words employed suggest 
images easily comprehended, and ideas fi'esh from the 
mould of thought. High-flown and turgid expressions 
must be avoided. The mysterious and mystic, in the sensé 
of the meani^gless, can hâve neither favor nor place. Nor 
must omament or adomment, as such, be sought or allowed, 
for ît is ïiot beauty of diction nor éloquence of style of 
which we now speak, and for which we contend, but rather 
the opposite of this, namely, the elevated, the sublime. 
Writers or speakers who imagine that a pompous style of 
composition or deliveir» that magnificent words, accumu- 
lated epithets, and swelling expressions constitute sublimîty, 
will find themselves mistaken. 

We cannot take leave of this branch of our subject wîth- 
out quoting a name * which, among modem bards, almost 
ranks with the names of those who stand forth to t]ie world 
the recognized princes of epic story and heroic song. In 
the foUowing passage the author, we ihink, deserves to 
rank with the Homers of antiquity : — 

1 César. ^Mikon. 
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^ " He, above the rest, 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower ; his form had not yet lo8t 
AU her original brightoess, nor appeared 
Less tban arcban^el niined; and the ezcess 
Of s\ory obscured : as when the sun, new lisen, 
Looks through the horizontal roistj air, 
Shom of itB beams ; or, from behmd the moon, 
In dim éclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
^ On half the nations, and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs. Darkened so, jet shone 
Âbove them ail the archangel.** 

This description of Satan, after hîs fall, at the head of the 
infernal hosts, choosing rather to reîgn în Hell than serve 
în Heaven, is a masterpiece ; nothing of the kind equals ît ; 
and the only poet of modem times who can be compared to 
its author for genios, is Dante in the Infemo. 

We now corne to the second quality of style în a rhetor- 
kal point of view. We mean the beantiful. While beauty 
does not aâbrd the imagination such exquisite pleasnre as 
snblimity, yet, in its partîcular sphère, it achieves more 
than is possible to the subUme. In the nature of the case, 
this mnst be évident to the mind, for the émotions excited 
by sublime objects must be evanescent in their character. 
An unnatural tension of the mind, an abnormal state of 
the feelings, is the resuit of th« undue excitement of the 
passions produced by the sublime. Now, the influence of 
beauty and of the beautiful is quite diflerent. Beauty is the 
calm and repose of Nature ; tranquil and soothing is her 
influence, while sublimity is the commotion of the éléments 
— ^the upheaval, as it were, of tempests and of storms. In 
a Word, beauty is the " still small voice," whilst sublimity 
is the whirlwind, the earthquake, the tempest. The beau- 
tiftil is the smile of God; the sublime is«his frown, and 
each has its place in his wise ordaining. Burke, in his 
"Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful," — a wonderful 
work, and the more wonderful as the composition of his youth, 
comparatively speaking, — has some very fine and admira- 
ble théories, wherein he goes on to inquire into the éléments 
of thèse two qualities of style, descending to particulars 
and détails, which we hâve not now time nor space to 
notice. He is especially interesting as well as novel in his 
remarks upon cohrs and forms, as representing the sublime 
and the beautiAil. We feel necessitated to pass over much 
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which might, perhaps, be profitably said in regard to the 
relations of the beautiful to graciousness of outline, to 
Sound, and to the human countenance and ^' form divine," 
•and corne with haste to the beautifnl in composition in the 
art of the rhetorician. Let us hère, upon the threshold of 
our remarks, understand whaft we are to designate as the 
beautiful in composition. Beautj is a tenu often blindly 
and inconsideratelj emplojed. But little meaning can be 
gathered from the manner in which even many intelligent 
persons speak of beautj and the beautiful. 

When we speak of a beautiful story, orator, discourse or 
letter, we do not refer to its beauty in the sensé of the 
quality itself, but to the manner of its composition. If 
either or ail the objects mentioned be well composed we 
pronounce them beautiful. But to use terms in their well- 
defined meaninçs, we must restrict beauty and the beauti- 
ful to that which raises in the mind of tJie reader ail gentle, 
placid, and tranquilizing émotions. The same rule of criti- 
cism applies hère which obtains with regard to those objects 
in nature whose influence is of a like ^ description. The 
beautiful in writing is not confined to any one sphère of 
mental effort, nor is it limited to descriptions of attractive 
extemal objects. Beauty, unlike sublunitr, does not ex- 
clude omament, neither aoes ît require plainness of words, 
nor is it confined to occasional passages. It may and dœs 
characterize some authors' style throughout. Virgil, among 
the ancients, is a case in point. He is as much distin- 
guished for the beauty of his periods as Homer for the sub- 
Umity of his conceptions. We need hardly say that " Cice- 
ro's orations hâve more of the beautiful than of the sublime 
in them. In this respect they are immeasurably suroassed, 
we think, by thwe of Demosthenes. Fénélon and Lamer- 
tine, in French, among the modems ; Addison, in English ; 
and Irving, in American literature, possess those varions 
grâces of composition which constitute the beaulifiil." Per^ 
haps the finest example which may be hère quoted of ^ the 
beautiful, in writing, in contradistinction from the sublime, 
is Eve's account of her first consciousness of existence, and 
of her introduction of Adam : — 

'* That daj I ofl remember, when from sieep 
I first awaked and found myself reposed 
Under a shade, on flowers, much wondering where 
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And what I was, whence hither bronght and how. 
Not digtant far firom theoce a munnuring sound 
Of waters issaed from a cave, and spread 
Into a liquid plain, then stood nnmoved, 
Pare as the expanse of heaven ; I thither went 
With unexperieDced Uu>ught, and laid me down 
On thegreen bank, toiooKinto theclear , 

Smooth lake, that, to me, seemed another sky. 
As I beat down to look, jost opposite, 
A shape within the watery gleam appeared, 
fiending to look on me. I started oack, — 
It started back ; but, pleased, I soon returned : 
^ Pleased, it returned as soon, with answering looks ' 

Of sympath;^ and love. There I had fixed 
Mine eyes, till now, and pined with vain désire, 
Had not a voice thus wamed me, What thon seest, — 
What there thou seest, fair créature, is tbyself. 
With thee it came and goes : but folio w me, 
And I will bring thee where no shadow stays 
Thy coming, and thy sofl embraces : be 
Wbose image thou art. 

What could I do 

But follow straight, invisibly thus led ? 

Till I espied thee, fair indeed and tall, 

Uoder a platane ; yet me thouffht less fair, 

Less winning, sofl, less amiably mild 

Than that smooth watery image. Back I turned, 

Then followinff, crledst aloud, Retum, fair Eve : 

Whom fliest thou ? Whom thou fliest, of him thou art 

Hîs âesh, his boue ; to give thee beiug, I lent 

Out of my aide, to thee, nearest my heait 

Substantial life: to bave thee by my side 

Henceforth, an individual solace dear; 

Part of my soûl, I seek thee, and thee claim 

My other half. With that thy gentle hand 

Seized mine : I yielded.'' 

Thîs Î8 the only quotatîon we choose to make as contain* 
ing an example and illustration of the beautifîil. No ex- 
planation of ours can add an jthing to its force of expression 
npon the mind. It is a description which flows along like 
summer streams, between banks of emerald and of flowers. 
As we stand beside them we seem to hear the music and soft 
cadence of their flow, tonbjz eor hearts to gentlest min^trelsy 
and song. So there is a profound repose, a sweet peace, a calm 
diat nothing can distorb, stealing into the mina and taking 

Jniet, yet welcome possession of ail its chambers, when the 
ay is donc, and the eyening zéphyrs float aroond. Sach 
28* 
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images are those that make up the pîcture of the beautîfîil 
in nature and in art. 

We pass on to observe that wît, hnmor, and ridicule also 
enter into stprle. We might describe their power» and 
depict their influence, but the space at our aisposal will 
not admit of any such description. Suffice it to say that 
each and ail of thèse play an miportant part in the rhetori- 
cal art, and used aright, produce eflects nighly bénéficiai in 
their nature. We will briefly mention the several kinds of 
rhetorical figures, the principal of thèse are as foUows, — 
namely, simile, metaphor, allegory, metonymy, synecdoche, 
hyperbole, vision, apostrophe, personification, interrogation, 
exclamation, antithesis and climax. Thus we arrive, in 
our discussion, at the varieties of ^tyle. Thèse we will 
briefly describe. They are as follows : the dry, the plain, 
the neat, the élégant, the florid, the simple, the labored, the 
concise, the difiuse, the nervous and the feeble. We ob- 
serve that a dry style excludes omament of every kind. It 
aims only at being understood, and cares neîther for the 
fancy nor the ear. It is tolerable only in didactic writings, 
and then only when the substance is solid and the language 
perspicuous. It is not a popular style at ail, and therefore 
we are presented with but few spécimens of it in composi- 
tion. The great critic and thinkér, Aristotle, is an exam- 
Île of the purely àjcy style. Among the modems, perhaps 
lerkeley is as much distinguished for it as any other writer. 
A plain style rises one degree above that which we hâve 
just described. Such a writer is at no pains to pleasa us 
with omament ; yet he is careful to avoid the other extrême 
of harshness of diction. In addition to perspicuity, which is 
the only object of the author of the plain style, or of the 
dry writer, this last seeks for propriety, précision and purity. 
Such figures as arise naturally out or his subject, as are 
suggested by them, and as throw light upon his m^nîng, 
he does not reject. But evervthîng m the way of embellish- 
ment he avoids. To this class of writers, perhaps, more 
than to any other, belong Locke and Swift. 

We next consider the neat style. In this ornaments are 
employed but ^aringly ; they may be appropriate and to 
the point, but they neither dazzle nor sparkie. They are 
not bold nor glaring. The sentences employed are not 
lengthy, and contain nothing superfluous. Beauty of com- 
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position is attained not so much by striking efforts of the 
imagination as by a proper and jadîcous sélection of words. 
This îs a very useful style of writing ; there is no kind of 
compostion to "Which this does not apply. The letter, the 
essay, the sermon, the law paper — ail may be written in 
this manner. We now corne to a brief considération of 
the élégant style. This possesses ail the beauty that oma- 
ment can add, withont any of the drawbacks arising from 
its improper or excessive use. It may be regardedas the 
perfection of style. " An élégant writer," says Blair, " is 
one who pleases the fiincy and the ear, while he informs 
the understanding ; and who gives us his ideas clothed with 
ail the beauty of expression, but not overcharged with its 
misplaced finery." The literary world universally regards 
Addison as pre-eminently élégant in his style. Such, too, 
in a lesser degree are Temple, Pope and the noted Boling- 
broke. There is one name in our day which we désire to 
add to the illustrions names already mentioned. We mean 
Edward Ererett, who is confessedly the most élégant 
writer in America. The florid style is one which is entirely 

fîven up to omament ; a description of composition which 
lazes with metaphors and figures. The term, however, 
may be used in a two-fold application. The omameiits 
may, and often do, arise &om a luxuriant and splendid 
imagination, and yet rest upon a solid foundation — ^upon a 
mass of sterling thought. But it is not seldom otherwise. 
We may say, for the most part, the florid style describes 
much the greater portion of the so-called " popular litera- 
ture " of our day. It is the resort of writers who are afflu- 
ent of words and language, but déficient in ideas ; 
and who therefore try to make up in sound what they 
lack in sensé. Some of the most distinguished writers 
of ancient or of modem times hâve composed in the 
spirit <rf the florid style. Among^the most prominent 
was Ossian, whoee poemsconsist almost entirely of bold 
and brilliant figures. Glow of imagination, sparkle of fancy, 
impassioned feeling, exubérance of thought, and affluence 
of language naturally and of necessity, find their true 
médium of expression through the style in question. 
No objection should be made to luxuriance as such, 
especially in the young, for time will bring the correcting 
band of judgment to bear, and the pruning will be 
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a process which will leave the imagination chaster and 
ricner than before. Luxuriance is to be preferred to bar- 
renness. So says the distinguished Quintilian, and he is as 
good authority, perhaps, as can be quoted. 

The nmvie and tàe labared style are entirely opposed. 
Simplicity aoes not implj plainness. Its chief aim is to 
follow nature. Ornament is not inconsistent ^th it ; elab- 
orateness is neither rejected nor despised, provided it is a 
help and not a hindrance. We must repair to the ancients 
for the beat spécimens of simplicity. Homer^ Herodotus, 
Xenophon and Cassar particularly ezcelled. They were 
simple, because natural writers, because they were not imita- 
tors, but great oriffinals. Goldsmith -ç^as a writer of great 
simplicity. His thouehts and sentiments came from the 
mould of his own mmd. He, like the illustrions names 
already mentîoned, was a child of nature. Styles, too, are 
concise and diffuse^ according to the number of words em- 
ployed by writers to express their thoughts. We need 
scarcely remark that the concise writer strives to express 
himself in the fewest possible words. He rejects every- 
thing of an excessive or redundant nature. His thought 
is presented but once, and then in a striking and forcible 
manner. His sentences are welded together, compact and 
stronç, and suggest more than they djrectiy express. This 
style has its fauJts as well as beauties. For instance, it is 
apt to produce abruptness and obscurity. It is difficult to 
détermine which is the better style of composition, on the 
whole. Let every one be fuUy persuaded in his own mind. 

Discourses intended for delivery should be more copions in 
their style than matter which is to be printed and read. 
Still we think that, for the most part, the concise style is to 
be preferred ; .especially in sublime and impassioned writ- 
ing; indeed the sublimity of such compositions dépends 
upon this style. It is a remarkable fact that the ancients 
were more distinguished than tjie modéras for conciseness 
and simplicity. The difiusive writer présents his senti* 
ments in a variety of lights ; and, by répétition, endeavors 
to make himself perfectly understood. Fond of amplifica- 
tions, such a writer has a proclivity for long sentences, in- 
dulges in lencthy sentences, and makes up by copiousness 
for what he lacks in strength. The great mfficulty with 
•modem authors in every field of literary eflfort is that they 
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amplify too much and snçgest too little ; that they hâve 
more words than ideas ; anathus dilate and weaken thonght 
and expression. The study of classical literatnre is recom- 
mended on this if on no otÈer çrooiid, namely'that it pré- 
sents illnstrious examples, worthy of ail imitation, of the 
concise and terse style of composition. Finally, we come 
to the nervoiLS and the feeble style ; but we choose only to 
mention them by name, meanwhile remarking that they 
/differ somewhat from the concise and the diffuse style. 
Criticism properly enters înto the province of our subject ; 
it is certainly an important part of rhetoric ; and, before 
finishing an article already much more lengthy than we 
anticipated when it was begun, we will ofier a few thoughts 
upon it. That this countiy is sadly in need of a healthy and 
reliable mode of criticism will not be doubted by any who 
hâve occasion to be acquainted with the character of its 
literature. Hère, if nowhere else, there is a broad and wîde 
field for improvement and amendment. As matters are now 
arranged, it is as much as a man's réputation is worth for 
him to give an honest criticism or opinion upon an author 
or a book. The System of puffing, of " penny-a-lining *' 
has been carried to such an extent that the country is flooded 
with trashv publications wliose authors go unpunished and 
unrebuked. Could a citizen of Athens be transported to 
Boston and especially to New York, and be permitted to 
read the advertisements and notices of works which appear 
in our papers, he would conclude, should he not take the 
pains to examine for himself, that he had fallen upon the 
most polished and highly educated people that had ever lived. 
But he would hâve to take it for granted that everything 
said of our literary progress was true. Every booK pub- 
lished is " one of the most wonderful and leamed works 
which hâve fallen from the press." Every cheap newspa- 
per filled with stories whicn murder the king's English 
almost in every line, " is pronounced to be a composition of 
remarkable genius ;" and so oh to the nauseating end. In 
view of thèse &cts, the necessîty of a healthy and intelli- 
gent as well as independent criticism is apparent, for our 
own sakes and for the sake of the good opinion and respect 
of foreigners abroad. ft.nd hère let me say, in no tenus of 
flatterv but of deserved praise, that a journal of literature 
is established in our country which fearlessly exposes ail the* 
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literary sham and tinsel that corne to light in the so called 
cheap literature and popular publications of the day. May 
ît go forth, " conquering and to conquer," in this work of 
honor and of truth. 

We hâve now concluded. The subject has grown upon 
our hands; as we hâve proceeded, till it has assumed 
large proportions îndeed ; and yet we are conscious that 
we hâve not explored ail îts heights and depths. We 
hâve only stood as it were beneath its ample dôme, and sur- 
veyed some of its glorîes and splendors. Still we hâve seen 
enough to astonish and to please, of that vast building whose 
materials are gathered from so many sources and whose con- 
struction has been the patient work of so many centuries. 
To drop ail metaphor, we hâve donc but little more in this 
paper than to lay down prinoiples and to seek for their 
application; to leam something of the philosophy of the 
rnetorical art ; and to leave the détails for the patient con- 
sidération of the thoughtful and the studious. It has been 
a labor of love, and that has been our încitement ; and we 
part from it now with somewhat of the regret of a fond 
parent for a child. Like eveiy other art, it is one whîch 
requires time atid patience. It is a System which is not 
taught nor built up in a dav. But this considération need 
not discourage us. So with the rhetorical art which is the 
subject of our thought at this time. Ail the wisdom of the 
ancients and the criticism of the modems hâve not sufficed 
to exhaust it. It is a stately tree whose roots strike far 
down into the soil of the centuries ; its trunk supports a 
massive wealth of branches, boughs and leaves ; its fruit is 
rich and luscious, and golden with promise. Though great 
and persistent effort be required to reach those purple clus- 
ters which the vine of its genius bears, yet, when reached, 
their flavor and taste more than repay the weariness and 
fati^e undergone in the pursuit. Genius is *' the apple of 
gold," but, to shine with serenest and most beauteous ray, 
it must be set " in pictures of silver ; " it must assume the 
shape and proportions which a consummate and masterly 
rhetorie alone can give it — ^a rhetorie which shall make our 
words " live and breathe and bum ; " which shall give them 
the consistency of life and the color of health ; which shall 
flend them forth hito the field of action triumphant indeed. 

j. T. p. 
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Art. XXI. 
Roger Bacon. 

There is no name in our lîterature more honorable than 
the name of Bacon. It cornes down to us îmbued with the 
fragrance of piety, and adorned with the splendor of leam- 
ing. It is învested wjth the auroral light of poetry. It is 
clothed with scholastic associations, and magnified by suc- 
cessive accretions of philosophie thought. It has become 
almost a synonyme for scholarship, for research, for discov- 
ery, and for progressive science. 

The name most commonly recalls the later Bacon — ^the 
courtly counsellor of Queen Elîzabeth, the Chancelier of 
England, the author of the Novum Organum^-^^dL man whose 
moral character cotemporary malignity was permitted to 
asperse, only that posterity might triumphantly vindicate 
it — so perfecting the circle of honor that rims his ample 
. nature. But the elder Bacon deserves a more gênerai 
récognition. We must grope back to the intelleclual dawn 
of Europe, domesticate ourselves in the cell of a monastery, 
and notice how the sultry work of life goes on in the bram 
of a poor Friar, if we would see the earliest beams of that 
redundant glory which illustrâtes this great name. 

Roger Bacon was bom at Ilchester, in the county of 
Somerset, in the year 1214. He is said to hâve sprung 
from one of the most ancient and honorable families of 
England ; but nothing is known of his youth, except that 
he was sent to Oxford, at an early âge, where he received 
his preliminary éducation. From Oxford, he passed to the 
Univeisity of Paris, then the bright centre of European 
leaming, where the mind of the devoted scholar probably 
received its first impulse in the direction of expérimental 
science. At Paris, he received the degree of Doctor of 
Theology, and entered the order of the Franciscan monks. 
About the year 1240 — being then some twenty-six years 
of âge — he returned to England, enriched with ail that 
the schools of that century could teach, and standing almost 
alone on the frontier of human knowledge. 

From this time, he was to pursue the work of experîment 
and research, on his own account. He was to enter the 
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lists, sbgle-handed, against three great antagonists — the 
Mystery of the Eléments, the Ignorance of Society, the 
Superstition of the Church. He was to explore the laby- 
rinths of Nature wîth his own adventurous reason, accepting 
wîth equanimity whatever might befall him ; and sit, amia 
the smoke of his laboratory, sagaciously questioning the 

Erotean démons of earth and air, T^iiile they disclose through 
is studious years the facts that can never die. He had 
leamed enough to be aware that the Age was profoundly 
ignorant ; the human mind beni^hted or undeveloped, tin- 
conscious of the vital création it was made to crown and 
interpret, blind as yet to its high calling and tme career. 
He knew that the world of matter was instinct with latent 
forces, that would revolutionize socîety soon as they should 
be drawn forth ; and that Truth waited behind the yeil of 
Phenomena, the fairest bride man ever won. To awaken 
the âge to a knowledge of the uses of some of the most 
fiimiliar, yet most mysterious of the éléments ; to engage 
the mind in elevating spéculations, give it control of brute 
terrors, and invest it with the sovereignty of nature ; to es- 
pouse the truths whose evanescent gleamings lured his 
reason, as they lay immersed in the essence of things — 
became the ambition and the recompense of his laborious 
life. 

Taking up his abode in a couvent of the Franciscans, at 
Oxford, Bacon — with such feeble helps as the time 
afforded — began to prosecute* his researches in Natural 
Philosophy. His first business was to leam what the an- 
cients had thought or discovered ; and there was no writer 
who could guide him so well in this inquiry as Aristotle. 
It was impossible that Bacon should be content, with his 
eamest and persistent spirit, with any superficial knowledge 
of that great philosopher ; so he made himself master of the 
Hebrew, the Greek, and the Arabie languages, that he 
might read Aristotle, together with his principal commen- 
tators, in their ori^als. n 

Fumished, by fliis toilsome process, with the résulta of 
ancient reséarch, he undertook to augment them. With ^ 
characteristic thoroughness and energy — resolved to obtain 
his knowledge of nature at first hand — he constructed many 
scientific instruments, and lavished, with the prodigality of 
a genuine enthusiast, whatever sums of money he was ena- 
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bled to obtaîn, on the frnîtfiil, but perilons, experiments of 
the laboratory. In the course of twenty years, he spent în 
this way, and in the purchase of books, more than two 
thousand French livres, — fumished eîther by his family or 
by the liberality of friends, — a very laige sum for a private 
person to invest in knowledge, in the Thirteenth Century, 
when we consider the value of money at that time. 

Many experiments in Natural Philosophy elicit wonder, 
even at the présent day ; and we may judge how Bacon's 
experiments were received, six hundr^ years ago, by an 
ignorant communifry, debased to the last degree by a malig- 
nant superstition, that was armed with ail the sanctions of 
religion. There were a few men so far enlightened as to 
flee that those researches were legitimate and important; 
but, in the opinion of the vast majority of societyy expéri- 
mental science bordered on Satanic ground. In that âge, 
philosophy was held as synonvmous with heresy. It was 
a bad symptom in a man to oe a thinker. TÈe spirit of 
inquiry was the spirit of insubordination. The natural 
world was believed to lie under the dominion of Satan ; and 
whatever wonders a man might perform with its éléments, 
through some knowledge of its laws or skill in chemîcal 
combinations, was at once referred to a power conferred by 
the devil. Wherever the awakening mind showed any 
ability to control or combine the forces of nature, there was 
a disclosure of the diabolical art of magie ; and the man 
who should présume to dabble in that mystery, might count 
on the swift vengeance of church or mob. 

It is necessary to dwell, for a moment, on the debased 
«t;^te of Society, at that time, in order that we may hâve a 
fluitable back-ground for the exhibition of Bacon's labors, 
and perceive, also, the danger he incurred by his prématuré 
discoveries. 

The period of the deepest intellectual nîght, probably, 
had been between the Seventh and Tenth Centuries. Dur- 
îng that period, to ail practical purposes, books disappeared 
from Europe. AU leaming was stored in the Latin lan- 
guage ; and the Latin language had virtually ceased to be 
read or spoken. Then, again, there was hardly any mate- 
rial for the manufacture of books. The conquest of Alex- 
andria by the Saracens, in the Seventh Century, put an 
end to the importation of the papyrus from Egypt, and 
VOL. XX, 24 
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Îaper was not made from cotton rags until the close of the 
Gentil Century. Thus, durîng the long interval of more 
than three hundred years, European writera, or copyists, 
were made to rely upon parchment^ which was too expen- 
sive a material for gênerai literary use. Warton states, in 
his History of English Poetry, that parchment was so 
scaree, in 1120, that none could bo found suitable for an 
îUuminated copy of the Bible. 

Thus the nations of Europe were, by necessity, reduced 
to ail but universal ignorance. Ignorance is the parent of 
superstition. The human mind-Hieprived of the nurture 
found in philosophie thought — ^fed on the ecclesiastical rub- 
bish which the degenerate Church had gamered, and con- 
sequently exhibited little grâce or vigor. We can make 
room for only two or three examples of the credulity and 
debasement common to the period. A belief in the speedy 
end of the world was, in the Tenth Century, universal. The 
charters framed at that time frequently begin with the 
words, " As the world is now drawing to its close." An 
army, marching under the Emperor, Otho I., became so 
rnucû terrified by an éclipse of the sun — ^which was sup- 
posed to herald the grand catastrophe — as to disband in the 
wîldest dismay. Aoeliefin the miraculous powers of the 
Church had been gênerai ; and the most stupendous exam- 
ples of the violation of natural laws, by ecclesiastical agency, 
were still acknowledged by the credulous masses. Legends 
of the most scandalous and impious nature were in ^neral 
circulation, — ^the interest of the story usually tuming on 
the interposition of the Virgin in behalf of some rogue, in 
mortal péril for his crimes, — the design being to show that 
those sinners who paid Jier suitable honors in this world, 
might confidently count on her merciful influence in the 
world to coîne ! ^ 

A very remarkable instance of Médiéval superstition is 
found in the practice of appealing to Heaven, in judicial 
controversies, by means of combat and ordeal. The prin- 
ciple of thèse two modes of trial was the same — the assump- 
tion being that Heaven would interpose in behalf of the 
innocent, whether he were required to face his accuser in 

1 See spécimens of thèse monkish taies cited by Hallam, Middle 
Ages, Chapter IX. Part L, in a note. 
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single combat, or to hold în hîs naked hand a bar of red 
hot iron. The trial by combat soon lost îts relîgîous char- 
acter, but snrvîves, to thîs day, in the form of the modem 
duel. The trial by ordeal was a fearful test, — the cérémo- 
nies requiring the accused to hold hot iron, to plunge the 
arm înto boiling fluids, to float on cold water, in démon- 
stration of his innocence, The ordeals in most gênerai use 
were those of hot iron and boiling water, " and it has been 
a perplexing question,'* writes Mr. Hallam, "by what dex- 
terity thèse tremendous proofe were eluded." Thus it is 
recorded of Emma, queen of Edward the Confessor, that 
she stepped upon hine red hot plow shares ! Blackstone 
imagines that she must hâve stepped lelween them ; but a 
writer în the Archaohgia réfutes Blackstone ; and Hallam 
suggests that it îs safer, as well as easier, to deny such sto- 
ries than to explain them, — although, as îs well known, 
there are certam médicaments that protect the skin, to 
some extent, agaînst the effects of fire.* 

In the âge of Bacon, it îs true, the cloud of ignorance 
was beginbing to be lifted from Europe ; and some of the 
superstitions, once rank in Christendom, had become obso- 
lète. The day had broken, but only hère and there was 
there a mind âioroughly awakened. The masses of society 
yet slumbered ; and the very Century that saw the mom- 
ing star of modem science rise, in that Oxford Friar, saw 
likewise the most degrading exhibitions of ignorance, of 
fanaticism, and of bigotry. 

Certain epidemical phrensies connected with the Cru- 
sades, wei^ especially rife during this Century. The most 
astonishing of thèse is related to hâve broken out in 1211, 
when a multitude, amounting, as some estimate, to ninety 
thousand, composed mainly of children, and commanded by 
a child, issued from Germany with the view of recovering 
the Holy Land. They advanced without harm as far as - 
Genoa, where, meeting with an obstacle which their im- 
perfect knowledge of geography had not anticipated, they 
soon dispersed in varions directions. Thirty thousand 
arrived at Marseilles, where part were murdered, others 
Bold to the Saracens, and the remainder exposed to starva- 
tîon.^ 

8 State of Europe during the Middle Ages, Chapter IX. 8 Velly, 
Hist. de France, t. iy., p. 206. 
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About forty years later, during the captîvîty of Louis IX., 
the kinedom of France was overrun bj a wave of religions 
ûrepzj, tnat took its rise in Flanders. ^^ An impostor de- 
clared himself commissioned br the Virgin to preach a 
crusade, not to the rich and noble, who, for their pride, had 
been rejected of God, but the poor. His disciples were 
called Pastoureaun, the simplicity of shepherds having 
exposed them more readily to this delusion. In a short 
time they were swelled by the confluence of abundant 
streams to a moving mass of a hundred thousand men» 
divided into companies, with banners bearing a cross and a 
lamb, and commanded by the impostor's lieutenants. He 
assumed a priestly character, preaching, absolving, annul- 
ing marriages. At Amiens, Bourges» Orléans, and Paris 
itself, he was receiyed as a divine prophet. Even the 
régent, Blanche, for a time, was led away by the p<^ular 
tide. His main topic was reproach of the clergy for their 
idleness and corruption, a thème well adapted to the eaim 
of the people, who had long been uttering similar strains of 
complaint. In some towns his followers massacred th^ 

Î)riests and plundered the monasteries. The goremment at 
ength began to exert itself; and the public sentiment 
tuming against the authors of so much concision» this rab* 
ble was put to the sword or dissipated/' * 

This practical épidémie had been confined chiefly to the 
populace — in ail âges the readiest victims of religions delu* 
sion ; — ^but " there were examples in the middle âges of an 
epidemical religions lunacy, from which no class was ex- , 
empt. One of thèse occurred about the year 1260, when a 
multitude of every raiik, âge, and sex, marehing two by 
two in procession along the streets and public roads, mingled 
groans and dolorous hymns with the sound of leathem 
scourges which they exercised upon their naked backs« 
From this mark of pénitence, whicn, as it bears at least ail 
the appearance of smcerity, is not uncommon in the Churcb 
of Rome, they acquired the name of Flagellants. Their 
career began, it is said, at Perugia, whence they spread 
over the rest of Italy, and into Germany and Poland. As 
this spontaneous fanaticism met with no encouragement 
from the Church, and was prudently discountenanced by 
the civil magistrate, it died away in a very short time." ' 

* Hallam, State of Europe. Velly, Hist de Prtnce. « HalIanK 
D'Aubigne's Histoiy of the Reforaiation, Book 1. chap. 2. 
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Such were a few of the outstanding features of the Europe 
whîch Bacon looked down upon, from the élévation of his 
philosophical contemplations. While, in inquiring into the 
secrets of nature, ne made discoveries, and arrived at 
results, that won for him the admiration of enlightened 
men — who saw their real tendency and estimated their 
practical value — ^those discoveries could only alafm the 
vulgar, and excite préjudice in the minds of the bigoted 
authorities, as the productions of an unhallowed curiosity. 
Bacon had probably stated in his lectures, what we find 
•him to State in his writings, that he understood a process 
by whîch thunder and lîghtning might be imitated. Such 
a statement would convict him, in the popular credulity, of 
having unlawfhl dealings with the Fiend; and he would 
naturâly be regardeà, by ihe superstitions herd, with min- 
gled wonder, aversion, ana horror. To add to the odium 
of his pursuits, and the insecurity of his person. Bacon had 
încurred the hatred of hb order. His brother monks were 
an idle and dissolute tribe ; and he had written to the Pope 
complaining of their vices, and demandin^ a reformatîon. 
In revenge, they denounced to the court of Rome his dan- 
gerous opinions and astonishing experiinents, which they 
ascribed to the agency of the devil. The Pope — ^who was 
quick to see the hand of the devil in any move for reform — 
forbade the austère philosopher to teach at Oxford. His 
lectures were, accordingly, suspended. The popular clamor 
against him increasing, he was soon after thrown ïnto 
prison. There he was treated with much rigor — ^being 
forbîdden to communicate with any person, and dR;en 
deprived of necessary food. 

But God never entirely deprives the wise man of appre- 
ciators. He sends, among the most stupid génération, two 
or three sagacious heads and diligent hands, to pierce the 
dark and survey the road ; among countless herds of drowsy 
cattle, half a dozen sky-gazing shepherds, who spy ont the 
richest pasturage for tne flock, andfoUow the star of Reason 
to the birth-place of Truth. 

There was one Enghshman, in that day, who knew 
Bacon's worth, and dared to be his friend ; and he was the 
worthy Bishop of Lincoln. There was also an Italian 
bishop, then residing in England in the capacity of the 
Pope s legate, — a man of libei^ tastes and gênerons heart, — 
24* 
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who admîred the genius, and pîtîed the imsfortane, of the 
enterprising scholar. FortuBately for Bacon, this man was 
soon recalled to Italy, and was eleyated to the papal throne, 
nndfir the name of Clément IV, ; for one of his first acts 
was to liberate the philosopher, take him under his protec- 
tion, and request a collection of ail his writings. A golden 
summer seemed now about to open upon this deserving 
pioneer in science ; but, scarcely nad his works been for- 
warded to Rome, wh^i his gênerons patron died, and a 
new pontiff began to rei^, who knew not Bacon* Again 
he fell among me Philistmes of the cloister and court ; and 
the intellectaal Samson — ^now verging upon old âge — ^had 
a sultry struggle witb monk, bishop and pontiff, to the end 
of his days, *. 

It seems that the gênerai of the Franciscan order. Hier- 
onymus ab Esenlo, or, as other authorities name him, 
Jérôme of Ascoli, was a bigoted and arbitary man, — a 
friend neither of leaming nor reform. The inferior monks 
had probably infected him with their hatred of Bacon. At 
ail events, he presently prohibited the reading of the philos- 
opher's writings, and nnally issued an order for his impris- 
onment, which the new pope promptly confirmed. Thus, 
at the âge of sixty-four, Éacon was again cast into prison, 
where he lan^nisbed for ten years. m the meantime, the 
man who hacTimprisoned him was raised to the papal chair, 
under the title of Nicholas IV. It was in vain that the 
great scholar, whose indefatigablo mind wrought as intensely 
as ever in captivity, attempted to convince the pontiff of ^ 
the innocence and utility pf his labors. The work he sent 
to Rome, at this time, " On the Means of avoiding the In- 
firmities of Old Age," failed to molify the papal bigot. It 
was notfintiljthe <^th of the pope, that Bacon regained 
his liberty, bv the intercession of some gênerons English- 
men, when ne retumed to Oxford, and wrote his final 
work, "A Compendium of Theology." The twilight of 
his life seems to hâve pa^sed in peace and tranquillity ; and, 
after the lapse of ei^hty years, crowded with the most varir 
ous and important mtellectual efforts, hia ezpanded mind 
ascended to that realm where, we trust, thought is fcee, 
and where no bounds are set to impede discovèry. 

It was impossible that the thirteenth century should hâve 
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apprecîated Friar Bacon. That century was morally and 
mentally unqnalified to apprehend his mérita. The timid 
superstition of the cloister kept tbe narrow portai of Faith, 
and could feel only alarm at the boldness of his researches« 
The dim-eyed owl of ignorance ^sat guarding the slumber 
of Reason, and could onlj salute this luminous mind with 
a shriek of pain. And in later times, the &me of his name^ 
sake. Lord Bacon, has tended to éclipse this earlier light in 
the firmament of English letters. But the time has come 
for us to render justice to the wonderful merits of this bold 
and successful pioneer. 

His principal work, the OpuB Majuè^ astonishes the 
scholar of the présent day by its sagacious anticipation of 
many of the wonders of modem science. For example, 
he made discoveries in Optics which later experiments bave 
only confinned. *' He describes very e:3^tly tbe nature and 
efiects of convex and concave lenses, and speaks of their 
application to the purposes of readîng, and of viewing dis- 
tant objects, both terrestrial and celestial ; and it is easy to 
prove from his writings, that he was either the inventor or 
unprover of the télescope. He also gave descriptions of 
the cornera ohècwra^ and of the buming glass. He made 
important chemical discoveries. In one place he speaks of 
an inextinguishable fire, which was probably a kind of 
phosphorus : in another place, he says that an artificial fire 
could be prepared with saltpetre and othei* ingrédients, 
which would bum at the greatest distance, and by means 
of which thunder and lightning could be indtated : a por- 
tion of this mixture, of the size of an inch, properly pre* 
payed, would destroy a whole army, and even a city, with 
a tremendoi^ explosion, accompanied by a brilliant light* 
In yet another passage, he says decidedly, that thunder and 
lightiiing could be imitated by means of saltpetre, sulphur 
and charcoaL" ^ Hence it is plain that he understood the 
art of preparinff gunpowder, and the destructive uses to 
which it might be applied. 

Bacon was so weïl versed in Greek and Hebrew, and 
wrote Latin with such cleamess and élégance, that his 
acquirements in thèse respects alone might hâve prescrved 
bis name among the omaments of his âge. His intimate 
acquaintance with geography and astronomy, appears by 
Eocyelopedia Americana, vol. i. p. 516^ 
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hîs dîscovery of the errors of the calenidar, and theîr causes ; 
as also by a corrected calendar which he prepared, approxi- 
mating very nearly to absolute accuracy, a copy of which 
îs preserved. in the Bodleian library. Theology and moral 
philosophy likewîse received some attention nom his vigi- 
lant and comprehensive intellect ; and hère, as everywhere 
else, he laid down principles, or prescribed mies, that reflect 
the highest honor upon his acute and prophétie genins. 

Deeply sensible of the intellectual torpor of his âge. 
Bacon inquires into the causes of the popular ignorance, 
and finds them to be thèse : 

I. An overweening confidence in authonty ; 

II. An unreasonable déférence to custom ; 

III. An excessive fear of popular préjudice ; and 

IV. An inordinate and intolérant conçoit, which inclines 
one to regard as puérile or dangerous whatever he does not 
understand. 

It would not be easy to make a more admirable state- 
ment of the obstacles which are found, in every âge, to 
impede the progress of truth. Chancellor Bacon, himself, 
in naming the obstacles to true knowledge, that fell under 
his observation, three centuries later, substantially adopts 
Friar Bacon's analysis." ^ 

The principles which Roger Bacon laid down to guide 
the mind's inquiry, carried to their logical resuit, would 
leave exploded the entire theological System of his time, 
and lefl religion resting upon an exclusively rational basis. 
He says, distinctly, that it is the right of human reason to 
exercise a severe control over ail the doctrines submitted to 
its approbation, — ^an amazing proposition to emanate from a 
monk, at the remote period of the thirteentlu century, — a 
more radical sentiment than Luther everproclaimed,though 
it was announced three hundred years oefore he startled 
the church with his bugle blast. This doctrine of the 
supremacy and final authority of reason, has. ever been 
challenged as the gigantic heresy, against which theologians 
hâve felt bound to hurl their heavîest thunderbolts ; but no 
heresy was ever more difficult to kîll, to exorcise, or to 
resist.^ It has haunted and harrassed tîie church, at every 

7 New American Cyclopedia. ^ Locke has a fine passage in vin- 
dication of this proscribed attribute: ^ Reason is natural révélation, 
whereby the Eternal Father of Liht and Fountain of ail knowledge, 
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step, — ^now appearîng on one wîng, then on the other ; and 
it musters to-day, from the ranks of ail thinking men, a 
numberless host, who combine the forces and splendors of 
nature, the wînds and the waters, the crystals of the strata 
and the stars of the sky, in the grand crusade of the mind 
for the recovery of its spiritual birthright. • 

Is it surprising that a man so far in advance of his âge 
as to hâve advocated the cause of reason against authorîty, 
«ic hundred yearB ago^ should hâve provofced obloquy and 
persécution? Why, even in our own time, more hâve 
sufiered the loss of réputation by advocating a similar sen- 
timent — ^not at the hands of superstitions Romanists either, 
but at the hands of Christians boasting theraselves Protes- 
tant and libéral.® It is not twenty years since many of 
the Unitarians of Massachusetts regarded Théodore Parker 
as worthy of imprisonment, on account of hb alleged infi- 
delity ; but the relation of Mr. Parker to the Unitarian 
Church was &r less antagonistic than that of Roger Bacon 
to the ecclesiasticism of the Middle Ages. 

Could the wise thoughts and grand discoveries which 
Bacon offered to Europe, hâve been accepted and applied 
in that day, what centuries of eiror and sufFering might 
hâve been averted from the human race. But it seems to 
be the scheme of Providence that nations shall leam chiefly 

commanicates to mankind tbat portion of truth which he has laid with] 
in the reach of their natural faculties. Révélation is saturai reasoQ 
enlafged by a new set of discoveries, communicated by God immedi- 
ately, which reason Touches the truth of, by the testimony and proofs 
it gives tbat they corne from God. So tbat he that takes awav rea- 
son, to make way for révélation, puts out the light of both, and does 
inuch what the same, as if he would persuade a man to put out his 
eye, the better to receive the remote li^ht of an invisible star by a 
télescope." — Essat, Booh iv^ chap xix., § £ 

Persécution has passed away, I trust, forever^ but the temper which 
produced it still remains ; its parent, bigotry, is still in existence ; and 
what is there more adapted to excite thorough disgust, than the dispo- 
sition, the feeling, the motives, the kind of intellect and degree of 
knowledge, discovered by some of those, who are pretending to be 
the sole defenders and patrons of religions truth in this unhappy 
world, and the true and exclusive heirs of ail the mercy of God ? It 
is a particular misfortnue, that when gross errors in religion prevail, 
the vices of whioh I speak, show themselves especially in the clergy ; 
and that we find them ignorant, narrow-minded, presumptuous, and, as 
far as they bave in their power, oppressive and imperious." — Andrews 
Norton, Thoughts on true andfcuse Religion, 2d éd., pp. 15-16. 
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by expérience, and that socîety shall grow înto wîsdom în 
obédience to an imperium in imperio lodged in the instincts 
of the species. We cannot predict for it a definite prog- 
rès*, nor break, by any spasmodic eflForts, the continmty of 
its évolutions. Our assurance extends but to this — that 
hum^ity has its harvest-time, like the corn and the olive ; 
and only the mind of Grod can span the measureless sum- 
mer, which is destined to ripen the clustering possibilities 
of the world. Great men rise above their fellows, and feel 
the inspiring heavens rest upon them in bénédiction ; but 
they can lift no mind above its actual stature, or plant their 
luminous thoughts in crude and barren hearts. Their pro- 
phétie idea darts into the future, and forecasts the coming 
time when wîsdom shall justify her children ; but the dim 
eyes of the multitude see not the vision, and they can only 
murmur and deny. 

It seems an elevatîng récréation to go back, from time to 
time, along the road uie race has travelled, musing over 
the memorials of the great mindâ, who hâve feithfully 
bumed out the taper of life, patiently trodden the wine- 
press alone, and serenely drank the hemlock, as a testimony 
that they loved truth, virtue, liberty, better than fleshly 
comfort and vulgar praise. On this account we hâve in- 
dulged this short review of the life of Roger Bacon— desir- 
ing to hold up his name, in honorable remembrance, among 
those who cherish the love of letters, and aspire to perfect 
and adom their manhood. It is of great moral benefit, in 
times like ours, to know such men, to feel breathing upon 
us the breath of an au^ust soûl, who spoke his impérial 
thought, and did his unoying work, in a thankless âge, — 
trusting in God to vinmcate his wisdom, and leaving to 
posterity the building of his monument e. w. r. 
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Art. XXII. 
Religion and Money. 

The pôles of the earth relate to each other ; so do relig- 
ion and money. Lâght and darl^ness, good and evil, hâve 
definite relations. Nothing stands alone. It is the peculi- 
arity of the true religion that it invests ail things. It, so to 
speak, împresses everythîng into its service. Whatever 
seeks to stand aloof is disloyal to it. Whatever seeks to 
évade its call, thereby expresses its opposition to its con- 
trol. Its dominion is rightfully absolute and universal. 
God is king, and nothing may lawfuUy oppose his wiU. 

Attempts are often made to exclade certain things from 
the legitimate sway of religion, such as trade, pleasore, pol- 
itics, &c. But such attempts orighiate always in the dispo- 
sition to shirk the responsibilities of religion. The easiest 
• way to diminish respo^sibility is to narrow the dominion of 
religion. Say religion relates only to certain personal and 
spiritual duties which we owe to God, and it is easy to 
release much of life from its scrutîny and care. Make 
religion a spécial service, a limited good, a wheel within a 
wheel to effect an object distinct from the one contemplated 
as the grand end and glory of human existence and action, 
and it is easy to shun nearly ail its requirements. 

But ail the statutes of our religion extend its sway over 
the whole of life, and cive ail the products of human 
thought and labor into its hands. Money is not an excep- 
tion. Thpugh unrighteousness is often attributed to it, 
and man^on is held as opposed to God, it is by no means 

ÇVen up to the adversary, and accounted only as devilish* 
hough money mixes with much evil, and the love of 
it is said, by a strong figure of speech, to be the root of 
ail evil, it is not cast oflF as incapable of consecrated uses. 
There is no fault with money. If it is put to sinful pur- 
poses, the fault is with the user. Money represents the 
products of thought and labor, — ^rep^?esents more of life 
than any other one thing. If it is advantageous to trade, 
it is to religion. If it promotes the interests of the state, 
it does those of the church. If it serves the arts of life, it 
may as well the amenities and principles of the gospel. If 
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cîvîlizatîon dévotes ît to the purposes of social refinement 
and élévation, the grâce of God may use it for the spiritual 
enlightenment and rédemption of men. It takes its char- 
acter from the using ; and as it is used for spiritual as well 
as temporal purposes, it in volves some of the highest inter- 
ests in humanitj. 

I. Moses, bjr command of God, consecrated money. He 
gave a tenth part of it to the Lord, as an oflFering to conse- 
crate the temainder. He required of the people that the^ 
should give to the Lord a tenth part of their flocks, their 
products and their annual income, to maintain his ordi* 
nances and to keep in their minds a righteous estimate of 
their value. The ordinances of themselves would hâve 
been worth'but little, had not the people appreciated their 
sîgnificance and value. And one of -the conditions of their 
appréciation was their expensiveness. To hâve cheapened 
them, would hâve been to hâve weakened their power. To 
hâve made them a gift would hâve been to utterly de- 
stroy them. A tenth of their prodéicts and a seventh of 
their time, were the price the people paid for their religion, 
It was a costly religion ; but it retumed them good divi- 
'dends. The good order, security, prosperity, and personal 
and national growth and peace, were rich retums for the 
money invested. But added to thèse were the less showy, 
but more substanlial spiritual blessîngs, — knowledge of 
God, obédience to his laws, love of his truth, communion 
with his spîrit, the blessed consécration of his présence, — 
enduring riches which time shall not destroy, and the worth 
of which etemity alone shall fully reveal. By ail the 
blessinçs of their religion, outward and înward, they felt 
themselves a consecrated people. They felt that their in- 
terest, great and small, their flocks, their fiimilies, their in- 
stitutions and country, were under the constant care, and 
existed in the perpétuai présence of God. If their religion 
cost them much, it was a mighty power • making them a 
peculiar people, who marked their âge with an everlastinc 
unpress, and shed upon the world a light which shall spread 
and intensify till humanity shall rejoice in its glory. 

To the ancient people of God was given a grand moral 
mission to the world. That mission is not yet accomplished. 
Men are not yet convinced that God reigns over everything, 
and requires a consécration of their persons, powers and 
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possessions to hîm. They see not yet that money, wîth ail 
it represents, is an înstrnmentality of religion, and should 
be devoted t<3 its uses. They understand not y€?t that a 
tîthe of ail they possess shonld be freely brought to God's 
altar as their fairest fruit-oflFering ; that by this oflFering iiie 
whole possession shonld be consecrated tô good uses. 

He who brings such offerings in the right spîrit uses the 
rest of his possessions for righteous purposes. The law of 
Moses incnicates the right ideas of the use of temporal things 
for spiritual purposes. The animus of that law should per- 
vade the Christian law of liberty. What the Jew did by 
law, the Christian should do by love. What was com- 
mandment to the Jew, should be principle to the Christian. 
What was letter to the Jew should be spirit to the Chris- 
tian. Principles do n<Tt change. The outward bears al- 
ways the same relation to the inward life. God's demands 
upon his children do not decrease with the încrease of light. 
If he demanded of the Jews a tenth part of their annual 
produet», thât their lives might be according to the law, he 
does itot demand less of Christians that their lives may be 
according to the Gospel. If a tenth of the Jew's income 
was as small an oflFering, as in the divine judgment would 
consecrate the remainder, and dévote his life to Jehovah, 
can it be that a less oflfering will consecrate a Christian and 
make him a devoted child of God? Is Christianity religion 
made easy ? Are the demands of the gospel less than those 
of the law ? Are men's moral obligations diminished with 
the increase of spiritual light ? As God dœs more for 
men, are they called upon to do less for hîm ? Has relig- 
ion a less gênerai bearing on temporal life, as its spiritual 
excellences are more penectly revealed ? Are we to take 
God at his word, that men are blest according to their oflfer- 
îngs to his religion, and that such oflferings are împeratively 
demanded as the conditions of spiritual life and growth ? 

God's word is sure, and cannot be trifled with. And 
though written to the Jews, its gpirit will be made good 
with Christians. The spîrit of the law is not abrogated ; 
and not less than a tithe of the temporal possessions of 
Christians will satisfy the divine demand and consecrate 
their hearts fiilly to his service. 

n. The history of the Christian church is instructive on 
tîiîfl point. The first Christians sought to dévote ail their 
VOL. XX. 25 
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goods to the interests of their religion. They made a coni' 
mon treasury. The cliurch was their bank. Not that ail 
was used solely for religions pnrposes, but ail was offerecl. 
God approved this entire consécration of ail temporalities 
to Him and sanctioned it in the gifls of the Holj Spirit and 
in the marvellous successes of the early disciples. The case 
of Ananias and Sapphira, who attempted to keep back a 
part .by déception, shows God's disapproval of such trans- 
actions. As Christians aflerwards fell away from this en- 
tire consécration of themselves and their substance to God 
and his cause, they became feebler 4n personal spiritual 
qualities and less efficient as an aggres^ve power in the 
world. 

When Christians hâve sought to keep back a part of 
their substance and divide their possessions and interests 
between God and the world, they hâve been bliçhted in 
the finiit3 of the spirit, and in ail their religions interests 
seem to falter, if not entirely fail. 

When they hâve sought to serve both Mammon and 
God, they hâve found the Saviour's statement true, " Ye 
cannot serve two masters." In ail the Christian âges, 
when a people hâve made the cause of Christ paramount to 
everything else and hâve freely devoted their temporal pos- 
sessions to it, they hâve not only prospered personallv, but 
hâve made themselves felt as a power among men and hâve 
ffiven mighty efficiency to their religion. That sublime 
dévotion which gives a man and ail he bas to the cause of 
God, not only sanctifies and saves him, but serves as the 
most convincing argument he can make to other men, of 
the divine quaUties of his religion. The gîft of worldly 
goods, the sacrifice of worldly interests, the yieldinç of 
worldly attainments and dignities to the claims of religion, 
îs the nighest proof to the world of its truth and power, 
When the loves of the world yield to the love of God, men 
are convinced that God rules in the heart so lifted above 
temporal interests. 

It is not tlie Church thit possesses the most truth in the- 
ory and the most right in princîple that necessarily exerts 
the greatest power ; but that which secures the most per- 
. soniu consécration to • its interests. The church wnick 
gives the most, which does the most, which makes the 
worldly interests of its members yield most freely and 
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devoutly to îts claîms, îs the one whîch cames conviction 
most powerfally to worldly men. Nor is it well for ns to 
complain of this fact. It is the most convîncîng argument 
to us ail. Personal consécration is the first and greatest 
work of any religion. The surrender of temporal to spir- 
itual interests is the very thing desired. The transfer of 
the énergies and affections of men from temporal to spiritual 
pursnits is the prime object of religion. Matter must yield 
to spirit ; time must minister to etemity ; the world must 
serve God. Anv church, therefore, which brings mammon 
to the service of God, is doing its legitimate work, though 
it may not possess the whole truth. 

The principle, therefore, with which the early Christîans 
begun their work, is a righteous one and involves the whole 
workinff power of Chris tianity. Men must give if they 
would be blest. They must give if they would hâve a 
church. They must give if they would hâve that church a 
power among men. They must give if they would convince 
and couvert the world. The unsearchable riches of Christ 
are not without their price. Spiritual wealth and power 
are not bought with a bauble. God puts a better estimate 
upon divine, things. The trae statement is, the world is 
the price to be paid for heaven. Whoever thinks to 
get heaven otherwise will fail. And so long as a part of 
the price is kept back, the soûl must feel itself shut ont from 
the golden glories of the kingdom. The law is inexorable 
and no soûl is ftilly saved or can be, till ail temporal inter- 
ests are sacrificed to the spiritual, and the worla made the 
footstool of the saints. 

III. This law applies with equal force to îndividual 
churches and societies. If they would prosper they must 
pay the price of their prosperity. The divine order is, not 
that the world lives by the churches, but that they live by 
its supplies. Money serves the church. This is its best 
service. The servant is as necessary to the master as the 
master is to the servant. Thennoney which sustains the 
church is consecrated by it. But give the church no money 
and it dies. Starve it till its flesh and bones perish and it 
gives up the ghost. Some societies are mère skéletons of a 
church, starved to the point of dissolution. The parsimony 
of their members has given them a fatal debility which is 
the sure precursor of consumption. There is but one rem- 
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edy for such socîetîes — good food and enougti of ît The 
church triumphant mzj not need such earthly support ; bat 
the church militant wiU not live withoot it. So long as 
saints live bj bread and méat, the church must live hj mo- 
ney. The success of individual churches and societies in 
modem christendom is reduced almost wholly to a question 
of finance. It is not worth our while to complain of this 
fact, for it involves a great moral question. Money is the 
idol of earth, and if men are not wdling to break that idol 
and bring its pièces to the service of the living God, they 
must be aeprived of that service. It is the old question ever 
retuming, " which will you serve, God or Mammon ? ** 
Baldlv stated it may seem atheistic; but philosophically 
considered it is seen to be the statement of a great moral 
problem. 

IV. Sects are not absolved from this gênerai law. Thw 
must pay the price of their religion if they would retain it 
in its power. The history oS sects will prove that the in- 
fluence they exert among men corresponos very nearly with 
the amount of money they expend for their religion. 

How is it with Universalists ? Are they paying the 
priée of their religion? Do they show by their annual 

fifts to it that they value Universalism as the truth of 
eaven, as the forions Gospel, as the power of God amonj? ^ 
men, as the unsearchable riches of Christ, before which aU . 
other riches are as dross, and compared with which ail other 
good is worthless? We say ev^rything for our religicm 
which language can say, but would not money say some- 
thin^ more for it ? Do we tithe our possessions for it ? We 
call it the Gospel, the better covenant, but do we gîve it 
even the ofiFering demanded by the law ? We bave princely 
fortunes among us, but how few are our princely gifts to 
our religion. We hâve men of rich dividends in nearly ail 
our societies, but how few society treasuries rejoice in the 
plénitude of their financial offerings. We hâve fair in- 
comes as the common possession of our people, a tithe of 
which in a few years would cause ail oiîr churches to flour- 
ish like the green bay-tree ; but whendo they so flourish in 
the freewill gifts of their people ? The facts, though they 
rebuke us, may not be concealed. Our dénomination has 
much wealth; its churches are poor. Our people as a 
whole realize a comfortable worldly competency \ our 
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chnrches as a whole are in absolute want. Deatîtutîon i» 
hardly known among onr million belîevers ; the majority of 
our churches are beggars. It may be said that we do as 
well as others; perhaps we do; bat we do not meet the 
common necessities ot our religion, not to say anythîng of 
competencies and luxurîes. Every religions mterest among 
us flaçs for want of money. We hâve scarcely a school, or 
church, or convention, or association, that is not crippled by 
its poverty. Truth îs very well ; but truth with money to 
bacK it is much more efficient. The Gospel is glorious ; 
but the Gospel with a strong financial voucher serves the 
sinftil world much better. To say, " Be ye warmed and be 
ye fed " is not enough. God asks more ; our poor soûls 
and the poor world need more. Shall we give that more 
and ilourish, or shall we withhold it and languish ? This 
îs a life or death question. Sects are put upon the worldly 
platform to answer whether they will cheerfully make the 
oflFering needful to their prosperity or not. If they love not 
their religion enough to support it in the world, though it 
be the pure truth, it must die. It is, at last, the question 
of religions love. This îs where God puts it Try to 
évade it as we will, ît is the old question, God or Mammon, 
which do you love best ? 

V. It is curions to observe the worfcings of this question 
in individual minds. A few, full of devout love of God, 
give cheerfully ail the law or the Gospel requires of them 
for their religion; but the many make it a question of 
finance, as to how religion can be made to serve the pocket. 
They settle first a séries of questions as to where they shall 
worshîp, of this sort: What church is cheapest? What 
will pay the best in trade and social position ? Where are 
the least^îontributions required ? When it is settled as to 
where religion can be made to tum a penny, then comes 
another séries : How cheap a church can we do with ? At 
how low a figure can we get a minister ? How small a tax 
can we put upon our pews ? How much money can we hire 
on a mortgage and " milk fhe goats " to pay the interest ? ; 

Is ît any wonder that churches languish, when there is 
80 much zeal to avoid the simple duty of supporting our re- 
ligion according to its needs ? 

This practical question as to how shall religion be kept 
alive and made strong in the world, is one of vital impor- 
25* 
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tance to-day. Avoîd ît as we may, the efficîency of the 
Christian Church dépends upon its décision. When money 
cheerfuUy serves religion, and temporal life offers its trea- 
sures to spiritual, the millenium wÛl dawn ànd the lion and 
the lamb lîç down together. g. s. w. 



Art. XXIII. 



The Gospel a Remedy for Sin and a Révélation of Immor- 

tality. 

SoME things not only may but must be assumed without 
argument. In ail révèrent religions inquîries there îs a 
pomt for spéculation to stop. To waste words în seeking 
to establish the verities of the Gospel, which were Divinely 
Attested and sufficiently established at the first, îs not în 
the purpose of this article. For, after the conflict of eigh- 
teen centuries wîth déniai, crîtîcism and expérience, if 
scepticîsm still asks for proof of the central doctrines of 
Christianîty and for further solid évidence of the Divine 
Truths of the Gospel, no argument could be put into the 
limited space of an article, even had the writer suflScîent 
talent or grâce of pen, that would în an v way tend to settle 
the " Conflict of the Ages." Some thmgs therefore must 
be assumed without argument. It will be asserted then at 
the outset that the Gospel îs eminently reasonable in ail its 
claîms upon the intellect and în its demands on faith. The 
présent argument will rest upon the assumption, that 
whether we consider Christianîty as a moral System pro- 
pounded mainly as a remedy for sin, or whether we reçoive 
it more as a révélation of Immortality and Divine Blessing, 
it îs equally reasonable în ail its claims, and is equally 
adapted to our moral and spiritual needs, saving us alike 
from sin as a moral evil, and from doubt and gïoom as an 
expérience of sorrow. 

The reader then will understand the object of this essay. 
It is to illustrate this assumed positfon în two directions of 
thought, rather than to défend its accuracy by elaborate 
argument ; and for this reason, that in this world of mys- 
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tery and shaxlow some things may be safely assumed wîthout 
forever restating thé groands of faith or stopping to specu- 
kte upon verities that are the basis of ail reasonable or 
intelligent spéculation. 

But before we corne to the statement of the two thoughts 
that will constitute the thème for our subject, some few 
preliminary reflections may not be out of place. 

Chrîstîanity was propounded as a complète and sufficient 
Révélation. It doea not allow of any half-way récognition 
of its truths, or partial réception or rejection of its claims. 
It is ail true or ail false. " He that gathereth not with me 
scattereth abroad ; " ** ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon," and other similar thrilling words fell from the lips 
of Christ. As a System of moral truth it proposes to guide 
us'amid the snarled and complicated relations of life ; as a 
révélation of life and immortality it seeks to support us 
amid .the numerous trials and sorrows of life ; it consoles us 
in prospect of death and kindles a beam of glory upon the 
darlcness and gloom of the grave. 

It sweetens human expérience and sanctifies character, 
consecrating every event of life ; and hallowing the com- 
mon things of each one's daily thought, émotion, word or 
duty, it proposes to enrich us and ennoble us as the condi- 
tion of its blessings. And when this life ends, it translates 
the sad associations of the death-couch and material decay 
into the necessary conditions of a birth to a purer and more 
spiritual life beyond, where, through all-suffîcient grâce, 
each soûl shall at length become, m Bome sweeter sensé 
than we can at présent know, f *' child of God being a 
child of the résurrection." Such are the pretensions of the 
Gospel. 

There are very many who are insensible to thèse sublime 
truths, because their moral and reliffious faculties hâve 
never been deeply exercised by a religions awakening or a 
tender, Christian expérience. Oflen such persons are ob- 
jects of commisération rather than of blâme. ^ 

There are manjr others who are led to reject thèse claims 
of Christian doctrine by reason of a species of scepticism 
very prévalent at the présent time, which résolves ail thèse 
speci^ features of the Gospel into specious prêteuse ; as if 
the promised benefits, melting into such words of promise 
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as fell from the lips of Christ, are ail a glittering illusion to 
be received by a credulous belief, having no ground in spîr^ 
itual yerity or solid basis in reason. 

Now, the spéculations of this flippant 8<m1; of sceptîcism 
that cenerally is only word deep, neither startle us by their 
novelty nor satisfy us by their seeming argument. Neither 
do they strengthen us by their déniais for any high and 
ennobling phase of fiiith or virtue. And yet they are very 
specious and taking to those of limited research or expéri- 
ence and sometimes becloud the noblest minds. Many who 
Write of Christian truth and speak of religion, write and 
speak as if clear-thoughted faith were in éclipse. A false 
philosophy of the mind has well nigh destroyed the rational 
ground of a devout, religions expérience; and, arraying 
Sdth and science in seeming opposition, by exaggerating ihe 
scope and sphère of consciousness, it has almo^ made im- 
possible a candid and profitable religions discussion ; making 
religion to mean, or stand for, doctrines believed ; and 
making a defence of religion to mean a déniai of the logical 
error rather than the aflSrmation of fundamental truths. 

The assumptions of scepticism in refusing the claims of 
the Gospel as a divinely attested Révélation, usually rest 
upon two separate grounds, which hâve a close logical rela- 
tion. — The reader will notice the postulate of the Rational- 
istic phase of scepticism. The valîdity of the Gospel 
claims is denied — ^because, it is said, the mind is able to 
intuitively perceive ail necessary truth by the unaided ex- 
ercise ot its faculties. Hence it is affirmed that the 
pretensions of evangelical Christianîty are unfounded 
because no such super-natural révélation was needed. 

Hence the pertinence of this preliminary inquiry — What 
is the province of reason ? What is the nature of intui- 
tion? Let us understand our subject before we proceed to 
illustrate it. We cannot reason about that not within the 
reach of our faculties; nor can we rationaUy understand 
that which the reason cannot know. Equally true is it 
that we are incapable of subjectively knowing anything by 
intuitive perception not included in consciousness. Let us 
remember that our intuitions are but fractional parts of 
our gênerai consciousness ; that is, ail our intuitions are in 
fact and ail they can be in any sound philosophy of mind. 
We may give a free play and a large license to our imagi- 
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nation ; we maj^ndulge the mind in spéculation and let it 
8oar in the subtle flights of fancy, but that is not tbinking ; 
nor are such spéculations to be received as the valid évi- 
dences of a rational faith. And as our intuitions are but 
separate items of conscionsness in the manj-sided realm of 
interior, spiritual being, going no further and rising no 
higher than conscionsness as a whole can do, the only valid 
ground of rational bdief is eiiher principle or fact : princi- 
ples being évidence to the reason, while facts duly attested 
are évidence in belief« Thus only can the outward and 
phenominal of life blend and become one with expérience 
in the inward realm of being ; or, to use scholastic terms — 
the objective truths can thus become subjective verities in 
the spiritual conscionsness. And now proceeding a little 
further, let us inquire if conscionsness can transcend our 
Personal condition or expérience ? Can we intuitively ap- 
prehend and thus consciously know anything whoUy be- 

Îond ourselves and outsidë the limit of our unaided fiiculties ? 
?his is the assumption of Rationalistic scepticism. It says 
we can. And thence proceeds to deny the need and va- 
lidity of the Révélations of the Gospel ; although it might 
as well assume, in the phvsical side of our complex being, 
that we can see things wnolly beyond the range of sight, 
and hence proceed to argue the inutility of any knowledge 
of the realities of being not included within the scope and 
limit of our unaided powers. 

Too many not only indulge but rest in vagaries imd 
spéculations, never disciplining the mind, nor subjecting 
their intuitions to those tests fumished us in Révélation or 
in expérience, Hence the prevalence of that common 
form of statement of opinion involving the most solemn 
issues of being and vital points of faith, resting on the most 
frivolous grounds. Indeed, we oflen see hasty and ill- 
digested spéculative opinions named intuitions and then 
received as if they were infiillible anthority for faith and 
conduct; when me only approach to argument and the 
only semblance of reason is the child's method of statement : 
the asêumption of beUef beoause of belief; as if one should 
seriously affirm that a matter is believed because it is be- 
lieved. 

Now, the èternal realities of Christian faith, involvinç 
man's well-being in the life that now is and his immortsu 
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beîng în the Hfe that is to come, rest on no sucli fiîvolous 
and idle spéculations. Christ spoke with authoritj. His 
words were divinely attested. And though higher than 
reason and beyond tne scope of consciousness, they yet ac- 
cord with reason and melt înto expérience only to kindle 
liew inspirations în onr quickened fiiculties, bathing our 
natures with a new life. 

God in Christ and Divine Truth in Christîanity, are not 
therefore, in a ratîonal and scriptural Christian feith, mat- 
ters of spéculative fancy ; a subtle statement of abstract 
truth to be passively asserted to in unquestioning, credulous 
belief ; but they become a positive and blessed verity in 
expérience, vitally renewing and saving us; and this ail 
occurring not in violation of our natures but în the direc- 
tion and line of the powers confetred upon us by création. 
Thus grâce în Rédemption carries to a fit and blessed com- 
pletion the work of Création^ not as an after-thought 
mîraculously conceived and executed as an înterpolation to 
the original plan of beîng, and to provide for some fearfu] 
contîngency not exactly mcluded in the first programme of 
mercy, but as part of the purpose of Hîm who purposed to 
redeem ail things to himself before the world began, by the 
grâce and truth to be afterward communicated to the 
world in the Gospel, when that juncture of things should 
arrive demandîng ît or making ît possible. 

We affirm then that the Gospel îs reasonable în ail îts 
pretensions and claims. It was needed by man. His un- 
aided faculties could not apprehend by intuition nor his 
consciousness know by expérience that which his spiritual 
nature needed. Hence, at the propér time the super- 
natural Révélation came, and in coming, ît was.propounded 
as an authoritative sysjtem of Religion ; beîng în îts^ both 
a remedy for sin and a révélation of a blessed îmmor- 
tality. . 

1. The first announcement of the work of Christ was 
that he should " save his people from their sins." (Matt, 
î* 21.) This is the pith and substance of ail evangelical 
doctrine. Nothing the world needs so much as the fiill 
récognition of this truth. But though the Gospel was su- 
per-natural in îts origin, îts method îs not unnatural nor 
miraculous, only as ail divine processes are a miracle of 
Creative wisdom or redeeming grâce. Its method îs în 
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accordanco with the eternal, changeless laws of spiritual 
being, havîng the approval of enlightened reason as well as ^ 
the sanction of ail healthy expérience. Its gracions influ- 
ences renew the life and purify the heart as its truths 
remove error from the intellect. Religion becomes a mys- 
ticism or a sentimental and imposing ritualism only when 
we leave the simplicity of the New Testament and substitute 
for its wholesome truths the doctrines and commandments 
of men who hâve vainly tried to improve the method of the 
Gospel. 

Christîanity has been made over — to use a homely 
phrase — ^înto a complicated, theo^bsical schême of belief, 
ritual and sacrament; changing religion from an inward 
force into an outward observance ; as if the end of grâce 
were to save man from punishment, rather than to so 
change him that he will no longer deserve or need îts^ 
chastening discipline ; as if religions worth and moral sanc- 
tity were qualities communicated to man by the outward 
process of sacrament, rather than engendered and nurtured 
within him by the opérations of grâce and truth upon his 
spiritual nature through the agency of healthy habits of 
thought, fiiith and worship. 

Salvation is no specious scheme of relief. Rédemption 
from sîn cannot be accomplished by factitious processes, any 
more tnan physical health can be restored to the sick by 
means of artiiicial stimulus when the vital énergies are too 
low to resist the malady. 

The New Testament estimate of sin is often given by use 
of the figure of sickùess. Christ himself compares his work 
to that of a physician. (Matt. ix. 12.) Legitimate med- 
icine does not propose to reconcile constant abuse of the 
laws of physical well-being with health, so that one can 
persist in sinriing against the physical laws, and still by the 
use of medicine avert the inévitable conséquences of such 
transgression. Ail sucb propositions to reconcile abuse 
with health indicate quackery in medicine. It were well if 
a similar yet more consummate spiritual quackery in reli- 
gions relations could be banished ont of the Church. For, 
what is sacrament, whether ritual as a form, or whether 
devout, as somehow applying to certain ones who " get an 
interest " in Christ's supposed infinité sacrament by some 
vicarious transfer of his merits to them — ^what is ail ihis 
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but the solemn quackery of spîritnal schemes, as sanctioned 
by nommai orthodoxy? The Gospel does not prom- 
ise salvation to any except as it embraces the condition of 
purity. No juggiery of ritual and sacramental grâce can 
rescue man from punishment while sin îtself continues. 
The great Phvsician proposes to save us only hj " making 
an end of sin,' as health puts an end to pain, by removing 
its cause and condition. The Gh>8pel proposes no artificial 
process, but rather seeks to adjust us in ail our moral and 
spiritual relations to the etemal verities to which religion 
calls our attention. Ecclesiastical methods proceed as if 
religion were foreign to our faculties as well as above them ; 
as S £^ce were to be found in outward sacrament rather 
than m the inward and informing spirit; as if its chief 
"work were to bridge over the "great gulf" between sin 
and heaven, so that certain of those in the service of sin 
can escape their just déserts by the observance (rf certwi • 
forms as the factitious tenus of salvation ; and ail this to 
avert a jitst penalty rather than to make us no longer de- 
serving of such penalty. And salvation has come to mean 
a miraculous rescue, or gracions plucking of brands from 
etemal bumings, rather man a merciful putting ont of the 
fires, by putting an end to the fael — sin 1 

This is the only significance of much that passes nond- 
nally for sound Christian doctrine. But when, by some 
unheard of means, the mind can hâve the benefits of wis- 
dom without our being wise ; when we shall be able, by 
some miracle of grâce, to possess the quaUty and enjoy the 
blessings of goodness, without ourselves being good ; when 
by some new adjustment of forces and laws, we can hâve 
the jovs of health without our being healthy; when by 
some juggiery of ritual and sacrament we can attain to 
Christian excellence and worth without being worthy and 
without Christian culture — ^then and not until then will 
Uften be able to tealize their spéculations, by which goodness 
and merit can be communicaied to man by any method of 
sacrament, substitution or vicarious atonement. Religion, 
in the doctrines of the Gospel, does not run counter 
to any law of mind or violate any etemal and orderly pro- 
cess of being.; but rather is in accordance with ail law ; 
having the sanction of science and expérience as it has the 
authority of Révélation* 
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Now, when vîewed thns from a libéral evangeKcal point 
of interprétation, Cliristianity ceases to be an historical in- 
cident merely, althougli its historical incidents were duly 
authenticated ; it ceases to be a mère fact of Providence and 
assumes the importance of a prînciple, altbough its facts 
were ail divînely attested. The Gospel vîewed in this 
lîght ceases to be a sclieme of grâce that fortunately may 
rescue certain elect ones from impendîng min, and becomes 
a divine princîple that with the omnipotence of an infinité 
purpose muBt save ail from whatever exposes them to dan- 
ger or brings them harm. The one view is nominal ortho- 
doxy ; the other is the libéral evangelical view. Religion 
in tne one case is an expédient ; in the other ît becomes a 
dutv. Life in the one view becomes a dark and sorrowfnl 
probation; in the other, it is a discipline. Theoloey in 
the one view makes the Gospel a kindly after-thought of 
mercy ; in the other, the Grospèl was an intégral part of 
God's original purpose. (Col. i. 12-27.) 

In accordance with this view, a religions life is not one 
of hoUow, or even sincère ritual observance, but one eov- 
emed by the prînciple of Christian love ; and such a 
religious life involves our whole nature; it demands the 
healthy use of every faculty ; it consists in the just conduct 
of ail our powers m ail the varied directions of practical 
life. And thus religion has the sanction of expérience, 
the authority of reason, the approval of the conscience, and 
will hâve the blessing of heaven. Thus " godliness has 
the prpmîse not only of the life that now is but also of 
that which is to come." (1 Tim. iv. 8.) Christ spoke 
with authority in pronouncing blessings upon goodness, 
meekness and purity, in the Sermon on the Mount. God 
cannot violate his own nature or contradict himBelf. The 
Gospel tberefore sets aside no law ; it is not a sickly senti- 
mentalîsm ; it has no velvety words for sinners or for sin. 
God does not jtopose to remember to forget his justice for 
any ; nor wîll his mercy be shut up to any limitations. 

Nor will his grâce run only in those artificial grooves 
eut ont by theology ; whereby his etemal laws of justice 
and rétribution will be set aside by some sacramental and 
factitious relation to Christ on the part of a certain few, 
while they faîl to exhibît theîr remédiai virtue to the 
many. Thus we see that Christ proposes to bless the 
VOL. XX. 26 
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world by grâce only în accordance with eternal laws 
rooted in the nature and changeless being of 6od. And 
to escape the penalty of sîn we must be saved from sîn. 
Thus the Gospel probes to the core ail evil, solves the prob- 
lem of being to our faith and bids us rejoice in hope. Its 
vo'ice is so plain that he who runs may read. It says: 
Would you be wise ? seek wisdom. Would you hâve the 
blessings pronounced upon goodness ? seek goodness. 
Would you hâve the joys of the pure ? seek purîty. 
Would you be justified? be just. Would you escape pen- 
alty? cease froin sin. Would you hâve the joy of reli- 
gion ? be relimous. Hère is notning unreasonable. 

AU is easfly traced lo the principle by which Christ 
proposes to bless and save us ; a principle that embraces ail 
men in its sweep, and is bounded only by the limits of being 
and the wants of the world. . 

And in accordance with this interprétation of religion it 
may be affirmed that the mind can hâve no proof so satis- 
factory as that fumislied by our expérience. Hence the 
Gospel appeals directly to the mind itself, declaring that 
each one shall hâve abundant évidence of its truth, not in 
the subtleties of spéculation but in expérience. How the 
words of Christ thrill us as we read his appeal : " Why 
even of yourselves judge ye not what is right?" (Luke 
xii. 67.) Or when He says : " My doctnne is not mine, 
but His that sent me. If any man will do His will he 
shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God." (John 
viî. 17.) No déniai of religion can be made on the 
ground of expérience. The good man knows the worth of 
goodness; the wise man knows the value of knowledge; 
the pure know the blessedness of purîty. The wicked know 
the certainty of punishment. Argument hère is idle. 

The truths of religion thus accord with our whole na- 
ture and help us in every direction, by a wholesome cul- 
ture of the heart and by a healthy phase of inward feeling, 
as much as in the matter of intellectual belief ; and wfll 
fumish every one abundant évidence in themselves of their 
verity, in the new realms of happiness opened and in the 
new life imparted to ail our powers. Thus the Gospel be- 
comes a practical thing, fitting us for life, purifying and 
interpreting its meanin^ and lending sacredness and impor- 
tance to its events. It heals our moral infirmities and 
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becomes a remedy for sin, and at the same time opens to 
our faîth the blessed realities of spiritual being. For being 
îs a blessing hère and now, even amid earthly scènes ; but 
in the future lîfe where ail thèse earthly conditions are 
brought to an end, while the same benignant and spiritual 
laws will operate with purer action, forever Connecting 
porîty with happiness and being with blessing, then reli- 

S'on becomes more than a Remedy for Sin ; it becomes a 
erelation also of Immortality in a future state, where by 
the continuity of the same laws results will be reached of 
which this life îs only the promise and foregleam. (1 
Corinth. îi, 9-11.) And so the endowment of man with 
earthly being, where God is known in expérience to confer 
80 mnch blessing, and where intuition in consciousness 
knows the reality of the truth of the Gospel révélation, 
becomes the ground of évidence, in the Une of which, the 
saper-natural, or super-intuitional, or — ^if others are so 
pleased to know it — ue miraculous révélations of the Gos- 
pel are made. 

It only remains to call the attention of the reader, in 
conclusion, to what the foregoing considération inevitably 
leads. And so rising by the necessary gradation of thought, 
it is affirmed that the Gospel is a divinely attested and de- 
monstrated révélation of blessed immortality, as certainly 
as it is à remedy for moral evil. For the one postulate in- 
volves such a necessity. If its object is to maKe an end of 
sin, while showing that being is etemal, what more need 
be saîd than that^the nature of the work in volves such a- 
final result ? 

And so Christianity in "bringîng lîfe and immortality 
to light, through the Gospel," does more than merély an- 
nounce that life iê to be continued beyond the grave. Its 
révélations involve blessing to ail at last, when grâce shall 
hâve completed the work of rédemption ; a work even be- 
gun in this world by but few, and completed in this life by 
none. Ail things are to be made new, according to the 
divine purpose (2 Tim. î. 9-10,) Mère continua being, 
with the présent and known fiicts of sin and evil for ever 
existing, is not the GospeL It may be a doctrine of hu- 
man theology, as we know it is ; but Christ raveals, not 
restâtes. He came to'create ail things new, not merely to 
etemally continue the old. To project earthly estâtes into 
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etemity and continue and întensîfy them — thîs îs not brîng- 
ing anything to light 1 On the contrary, it is fastening on 
to man's yearnîng breast a load of terrible realîty as touch- 
îng the future, Wnich a true faith ought to lîghten or re- 
move. 

To tell a man, wom irith sorrow and cmshed with a load 
of sin and pain, that etemity is to make his présent state 
the State of endless being — and tben to call that, gospel — 
that is, **good news," is like comforting a sick man, racked 
with torturing pain, with the assunûice that, on the endless 
to-morrow, he will be the same as to-day— <mly probably a 
Kttle more sol Such is not the Gospel. As long as 
pain or punishment can subserve any purpose of chastening 
or mercy in the economy of grâce, let them continue. Sa 
fiir as our présent earthly allotments of trial, sin or sorrow 
can in any way minister, under God's righteous providence, 
to our final well-being, let them continue ; as long as they 
serve any merciful end, as reminders of sin, or éléments of 
, righteous punishment ; as long as they are needed that " we 
may be made partakers of his holiness," let them, continue. 
But to project them to infinitude, and make them final and 
etemal, is not gospel ; and by a law of things can never 
be " good news," no matter how good " orthodoxy " it may 
be. rain has a ministry of blessmg. It exists, therefore, 
not for its own sake, but for some higher end, and it must 
continue in ail earthly life. But to project temporary states 
into etemity, and make diem final, carrying them to infini- 
tude, would be neither anytliing new, nor " good news " if 
ît were new. The old continued for ever, and intensified 
by continuance, and heightened by the conditions of spirit- 
tual being — thîs is not gospel, it cannot be " good news ; " 
it is not îf ew Testament, evangelical doctrine ; it cannot 
meet our deepest wants nor lifl us to better things. Hère, 
then, is a solid ground for faith. Death is not the sunset, 
but the sunrise of hope and grâce. Thus a true faith 
sweeps away ail minor considérations and brings us face to 
face with realities that are real now, and will become more 
and more real, through ail worlds, and in ail conditions of 
being for ever, saving us from sin while assuring us of life 
etemal, " which God, who cannot lie, purposed and prom-- 
ised before the world began;" which purpose was in due 
time manifested and duly attested in tne life of Christ and 
in the révélations of the Gospel. (Titus i. 2-8.) 
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We now bring this article to a close, assuming as the re- 
suit of the argument, that as surelj as the Gospel is a rem- 
edy for sin,for any, it is a révélation of hope to ail — the 
whole resting upon the central truth of the New Testament 
writings, that life is not a probation, but a discipline ; and 
that the *^ good news " of Christianilr is not that the old is 
to be continued forerer, but that ail things are to be ^^ made 
new ; " and that ont of the sorrows of the past and the 
ashes of decaj, God is to build for man a better immortal- 
ity. G. w. s. 



Art. XXIV. 
PaHial Truths. ♦ 

Aida to Faith. LondoD, 1862. Art. Ideologfy and Sabscription. 

It îs not our purpose to consîder, at this late hour, the 
relative merits of this book ; but simply to givè expression 
to some thoughts, suggested by the article whose title îs 
placed above. Using the first word as a starting-point, we 
would offer some considérations of what is the real sigifi- 
cance of the life of Jésus ; our appréhension of his person 
and his work •; and thèse, while conceding nnportant prin- 
ciples to both, will leave far on either side the Ideological 
hypothesis, and the doctrine which labors to confute and 
overthrow it. 

The defect of nearly ail religions Systems lies în their 
exhibitions of half truths ; and thèse two are no exceptions 
to the rule. On one side îs the discovery that a new re- 
ligions scheme îs needed, and there is laborious clearing 
away of rubbish ; the place to buîld is found, préparation 
is carefîilly made, and the foundations laid for an abode of 
strength ; but only a shingle palace is erected. On the 
othei:, a wonderfully complète and elaborate édifice has 
«risen ; but, with some pure and fine material, hs^ been 
worked in worthless and worm-eaten timber ; besides which, 
the builders hâve blundered în selecting the site, and in 
laying the foundations. One System is a mère fitigment — 
26* 
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the scaffoldin^ mînus tlie building ; the other is a palace, 
ready to topple down, through the uncertainty of îts sup- 
port, and the unsoundness of its materials. The hypothe- 
sis of Strauss starts with some true appréhensions of man's 
nature and wants, but aims to supply them with chaff; 
Oalvinism mistakes both, yet manages to mix some tme 
bread among the husks which it proffers. Strauss and 
his class understand man's nature and its demands ; they 
know the longing and yeaming of the race to behold some 
expression of humanity's highest and best ; but they affirm 
that what will meet this want, and satisfy thîs cravmg, 
must be èelf-evolved. 

Men, apart from theîr sîns of commission, feel themselves 
, and their fellows to be far below their actual possibilities ; 
they are sure, the testimony of conscience is clear and un- 
mistakable on this point, of capacities unimproved, oppor- 
tunities sligl^^ed — that powers wasting and faculties rusting 
are theirs. And they believe, each form of hero-worship 
attests it, that there exists and must be found a perfect ex- 
ample of entire loyalty to truth, hearty obédience to duty, 
spontaneous reco^ition of the divine claim of love. This 
objective expression of what jie ought to be, and is not, 
man must and will seek. 

Man's sensé of guilt prompts the question, How shall I 
find peace with the AU Holy ? and this with the impulse 
to seek out of himself that whieh his heart and conscience 
clamor to behold, hâve found expression every where, and 
constituted the great guest of the soûl in ail âges. The 
mythological hypothesis admits man's need, knows of his 
search for something higher than lie finds in himself ; but 
then, when he believes it is discovered, calls the object of 
his desires and his prayers the work of his own imagination. 
The Greek mind wrought from itself, its exponents of 
power, wisdom, beauty, grâce, in Jupiter, Mercury, Venus 
and Apollo: less cultured and less constructive peoples 
hâve produced gods and syst^ns, suited to their conscious 
need> and corresp^nding to their situation and development. 
Jésus and bis religion are (so it issaid) ecleetic contributions 
of thèse, without growths of later, higher and more com- 
prehensive processes of thaught. Man, everywhere, finds 
his Christ, his go^el in the deep recesses of bis own nature. 
Human want and human ingenuit^ are the fectors which, 
multiplied together, produce aS religions. 
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On the other hand, Calviniçm teaches that man, lost, de- 
praved, îs yet insensible to hîs guilty state, ignorant of his 
real necessities, dead in his trespasses and sins. Created at 
first iii God's image, he bas, tbrougb tbe lapse of Adam 
his fédéral représentative and head, lost ail affinîty with, 
and ail desires after virtiie and boliness ; he hâtes God and 
God's character ; loves sin, and is satisfied in its bondage. 
But Christ, the second person of the trinity, God himself, 
comes to deliver those, who themselves bave no disposition 
to escape from servitude. He, very God, becomes as truly 
man, and voluntarily assumes the position of second Adam, 
the représentative and head of the elect For them he 
bears temptation, sorrow, ignominious death; but with 
thèse, which humanity can and does endure, are min^led, 
in his case, the sensé of gnilt and the weight of the Father's 
wrath those ransomed ones would otherwise bave borne. 
When ihe cry, ** It is finished/' broke from his lips, the 
work was done ; he who offered himself a çi^faction to 
divine Justice, bas proved himself equal to the self-imposed 
task ; he bas been tried and fonnd faitbful. 

Now îs seen the holy hiw of God honored, in its penalties 
exacted, and in its demands met, by Christ's suâerings on 
the one faand, and his perfect obédience on the other. A 
transfer of man's guilt has been made, to one who bas made 
full atoneocient and satisfaction for it; then the perfect 
righteousness, demanded by the law, is imparted to the 
sinner apd accounted his. He, who thus assumes the res- 
ponsibilities of those to be redeemed, being divine, is able 
to oâer an infinité satis&ction and infinité ment in their stead. 
Justice is satisfied; God smiles on the sinner; mercy 
and peace embrace each other. 

Now we must admit that every system, which gains and 
keeps dominicm over the hearts and consciences of m^i, 
does so by virtue of some great truth, some vital princifde, 
which may never hâve been olearly apprehended ; never 
bave been viewed apart from the fajse setting in which it is 
placed, or the artificial relations about it.» Forms of relig- 
ion that only represent one side of truth, start with a great 
pnnciple, but deduce false conclusions from it ; or, having 
possession^ an important truth, they^fail to discover its 
actual place, and true relations, so overlay it with errors, 
and expect the ment of deducing it from false premises. 
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Yet, such is the force anA strength of living principles, 
that they must and will assert themselves ; often, throu^h 
theîr life, préserve an otherwise dead cnurch, till at lengm, 
fireed from tinsel and dross, t^ey stand disclosed in 4he fidr 
proportions, and clothed with the majestj of truth. 

A doctrine of religion, or a system of philosophy ià not, 
of necessity, ail fetlse, because it is not ail true. 

Startîng, then, with this récognition of partial truths, we 
submit, that in the premises of the ideological theory, and 
the side of truth embodied in the scheme which confronts 
it, there is much that is important and precions, much that 
must be admîtted into every Christian System of doctrine. 
Ideology makes clear statements of man's nature and 
necessities ; then labors to prove Christianity a myth, and 
its Founder a purely idea personage, from the premise 
which should be first laid down in an extemal argument 
for the actual existence of the one, and the objective truths 
of the other. Were we to venture on one word the whole 
argument of the presumptive évidences, that word should 
be adaptation. 

If there be any fact which mèets us, in each domain of 
nature, which is proclaimed to us in every discovery of 
physical science, it is the careful arrangement and suitable- 
ness of means to ends. Where any normal désire or need 
is, the Creator has ordained for it, not a fancifiil and imag- 
inary, but a real and adéquate supply, 

We may conçoive of God, as ^eparing the créature with 
appetities and necessities, then creating the provision for 
tbem ; first the need, then the suppljr for it ; or, having ail 
fulness in himself, as ordaining the want, in order to ml it 
with bounties already prepared ; adapting the créature to 
receive the rich abundance, provided for his use, before he 
or the want existed. It is a question of time and order 
merely ; but a demand with no supply, or a provision made 
for an imaginary want, we know nothing of. The instances 
which are, or may be adduced to disprove this, are of no 
more value in making up the real estimâtes against a theory 
of adaptation, than an argument against the physical organ- 
ization of the éléphant or the giraffe would be, which was 
based on the occasional transportation of thèse animais to 
countries where their peculiar construction conferred no 
advantage. 
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Thç great wants of man's highest nature beîng acknowl- 
edged, is it unreasonable to <&aw, from merely natural 
premîses, the presumptive évidence of the provision to meet 
ana wpply them ? Are the wants of the animal every- 
where provided for, and is nothing done for the spiritual 
nature ? Is there abundant provision for the lower and 
none for the higher desires of ma%7 Is he left to work ont 
for himself the satisfaction of his spiritual yeamings ? We 
noticed, not long since, that a popular writer attacked the 
notion that the universal longing for immortality, is any 
proof of the soul*s future existence ; and instanced our de- 
feated expectations in other directions, against ardent wishes 
being any gnarantee of their own accomplishment. But 
what comparison is there between the wishes of the moment, 
our lonmn^ to reach out and erasp some fiincied fragment 
of good ; désires forced by circumstances, wishes uttered 
under the influence of mistaken estimâtes ; and the deep, 
intense yeaming, limited to no time, nation, âge or condi- 
tion for an immortal life beyond the grave ? Proof there 
may be npne, if by proof is meant the mathematical démon- 
stration, which is ail that some men will count anything. 
But will any man, who seriously thinks on this matter, im- 
puçn the character of his Creator, by deeming him capable 
of unplanting in his créatures a strong expectation, a uni- 
versal désire, which was not, at the same time, an eamest 
of its own fulfilment ? 

The same may be said of other needs of the soûl. On 
similar grounds of presumptive évidence, we protest against 
the déductions of tBe mythological hypothesis. Ail our 
conceptions of infinity hâve been reached through first ap- 
prehending the limitations of the flnite. Time and matter 
nave helped us to ideas of space and etemitv ; and in every 
âge the mind of man has sought to find under human limit- 
ations some clearer expression, some new révélation of ab- 
solute being, some déclaration of God's disposition and will 
towards us ; and this, with the désire to behold some higher 
exhibition of our nature's capacities and possibilities is de- 
clared in the fadth in, and anxious expectation of, the advent 
of a greater than Jupiter or Brahma. 

On the other side, while we reject the doctrines of total 
depravity and imputed righteousness, as fiilse and pemî- 
cious, we think it tan be shown that there is présent a great 
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tnith in the représentative theory. The great and fiital 
olyection to thîs System, as a whoie, is, of course, that ît 
eonfounds or oblitérâtes moral distinctions ; that it lightly 
esteems, or slurs over personal responsîbility ; that it dénies, 
by implication, while pretending great zeal in their vindî- 
Cation, God's justice ,and truth. Where is the integrity of 
the moral Govemor of 1j;ie universe, if he can regard guilt 
as transférable ; if he is capable of visiting on the innocent 
and upright the punishment which the unjust and sinful 
deserve ? 

Where is his truth who has declared that he will by 
no means clear the guilty, if some sleight of hand transfer 
is made of their sin^ and the obédience and moral perfection 
of another is counted theirs — ^punishment being inflict- 
ted W'h.ere sin is not, and a fictitious holiness rewarded ? 
This passing over of euilt to the innocent, this acceptance 
of another's suflPering in lieu of the punishment due the sinner, 
an imputation of obédience and righteousness to men, which 
they never paid or knew, is at war with ail our estimâtes 
of justice, and even of common honesty. Such a doctrine, 
could it be looked at fidrly, could it be vîewed apart from 
the préjudice of an early training of the mind to receive ît, 
would shock us as a blasphémons libel on the character and 
attributes of the Deity. So, if seen in their proper rela- 
tions hère, in the aspect which belongs to them, when taken 
in connection with the rest of this System, the blessings of 
the person and work of Christ must be lost to his church. 
Behold Jésus, the Saviour, as the second person of the 
Godhead, who, in fiilfîlment of a cofttract voluntarily en- 
tered into by him, takes on him our nature, comes to this 
world, suffers to satisfy the divine justice, bears the punish- 
ment due to sin, that thus, while the elect are saved, the 
law of God may be upheld and its honor vindicated. See 
his life of humility and dévotion, his wrestlings against 
temptation, his bitter agony and shameful death, ail parts 
of a plan pre-arranged in the counsels of etemity ; and 
whàt becomes of the living power which thèse same events 
hâve over the hearts, of the strength and help which they 
now bring to the trials and sorrows of our life ? Instead of 
being, in itself, an inspiration of life and power, as it now 
is, the whole scène, from Bethlehem to Calvary, becomes a 
succession of acts in a grand dramatic display ; imposin^, 
but lifeless ; magnificent, but only a hollow pageant after afi. 
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When, in the hour of our temptatîon, we need courage 
to repel solicitations ofFered where we are weakest, when 
left alone to combat the assertion, fast becoming conviction, 
that heaven's happiness lies in the offered bribe, we are for- 
bidden the inspiration of his example, who stood firm 
agaînst sharper, fiercer contests with the powers of dark- 
ness ; his struggle and victory are no incentives to us hère. 
Vain are the assurances of the apostles, that our High Priest 
can be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, because he 
bas been in ail points tempted as we are. We bear in 
mind that God cannot be tempted ; there is an impossibility 
in realizîng Christ in sympathy with us, when estimating 
him and his work by thîs standard. When our hearts are 
wrung with bitter sorrow and distress, when the waves and 
billows of anguish and despair roU over u?, and we are 
bidden to look at the agonies of Gethsemane and Calvary, 
to leam lessons of resignat'ion and strength from him who 
there bore infinitely greater sufferîngs than ours, without 
seeking to be released from them till ail the holy will of 
God should be accomplished in him ; we feel that the cases 
do not admit of comparison. We fail to find help, not on 
account of the wide différence of condition in the persons, 
or the kind and amount of pain endured ; the anguish may 
hâve been fiercer, the torments sharper and longer ; but to 
the august sufferer the end was clear. Thèse pangs are 
borne in direct référence to a proposed end ; ail this suffer- 
ing was undertaken voluntarily as portion of a scheme 
devised before the world was ; a scheme in which the agon- 
ized sufferer arrangea his part. He realized that he was 
bearing ail that pain for a purpose ; he knew the temporary 
natiire of his woes, saw the triumph and the glory beyond, 
for he was God. 

Hemmed in by limitations and ignorance, we who can 
see no definite purpose and end in' the burdens and trials 
we are called to bear, can find no parallel hère ; we tum back 
despairingly, with our load and grief, disappointed of the 
sympathy of a human heart in our sorrow ; — ^till, after long 
and bitter hours of darkness, we rise to know of an Al- 
mighty helper, to feel undemeath us the everlasting arms, 
to realize some moments of oblivion to earthly pains and 
cares, in transporting contemplations of our suprême good, 
the only object that can fiU the heart, the One, the AU. 
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But thîs slow and painful progress of the soûl to lîght, need 
not be made so much the toil and effort that it is ; a true 
appréhension of Jésus and his truth never compelled this 
long and weary search. And it is because men*s hearts 
arrive at truths, which theological dogmas dîsown, that the 
rich blessîngs çf Christ's mission to me soûl are not lost 
through false statements and artificial estimâtes. 

There is a représentative élément in the Gospel ; a sensé 
in which Christ stands as the représentative and head of 
the race. He is also God with us. Not that God must 
become man to suffer the penalty of his own violated 
law ; not in order to make a scenic display of his own 
justice ; not that he, being infinité, may make an infinité 
atonement for sin ; but as a manifestation of the Father ; 
as being to us an expression of the infinité Love. God's 
power the world knew ; nature, through ail âges had pro- 
claimed it ; that had given birth to, and was itself the 
largest expression of the old religions. To his wîsdom and 
benevolence, each rising and each setting sun, each form of 
vegetable and animal existence, the wonderful structure of 
the material universe, the whole in ail its parts alike bear 
witness. The chosen nation knew the One God ; théy had 
testimony of the self-existent Jehovah ; " I Am " was his 
name, who commanded the deliverance of Israël. His 
justice as the ruler, his truth as the covenant-keeper, had 
been the burden of patriarch, poet and prophet ; the whole 
history of that people, their captivity, their wanderings in 
the wilderness, tneir prosperîty, their exile, humiliation, and 
dispersion, ail bore witness to thèse attributes of IsracUs 
God. 

But if, at times, faint glimpses of the paternal character 
were shown them, and the Psalmist beheld him as the Shep- 
herd of his flock, the Father of his people, still his impartial 
mercies, his perfect 4ove, they and the world knew not. 
Man asks, How shall I be just with God ? How shall I 
know that the Holy One will forgîve sins, that he will par- 
don my transgressions, and grant me his favor, when I 
hâve wasted his bounty, neâected the opportunities he 
allowed me, trampled under foot his mercy, buried my one 
talent in a napkin ? Where shall I go to leam if he will 
yet be gracions ? Christ cornes, answering this question by 
revealing God to men, showing them what he is, and his 
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xKsposîtion towards them. John, the forenmner, déclares 
tiie one condition whîch the Gospel will demand — ^repent- 
ance. Jésus confirms the message ; assures pardon for the 
askîng. The prodigal, în his rags and shame, needs not to 
oome with burnt offerings to appease his Father's wrath ; 
only to feel his sin and foUy, to start for home, urged for- 
ward by longings to oonfess his ingratitude and unworthî- 
ness ; while that Father runs to meet him ; falls on the neck 
of the ûfiending child, and kisses him ; reinstates hhn in aJl 
the privilèges w the home he had deserted. 

The inward sign of repentance, deep în the heart, un- 
heard by human ears, the humble confession, " Father, I 
hâve sinned," the trembling désire for forgiveness, the gird- 
ing on of that courage, which prompts the soul's résolve, 
" I will arise, and go to my Falher ; " and the pardon, al- 
ready granted, is declared. Tthen is joy in the présence 
of the angels of God, over a wanderer come back to his 
Father's house, a son, dead, yet alive again, one who is lost 
and is found. Christ shows to men, as they had never been 
seen before, the patemal attributes of the divine character : 
" He tbat hath seen me, hath seen the Father." And this 
révélation was not for the Jews only : — " Go ye into ail 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every créature," was 
his parting injunction. Christ is the head of the human 
race, not in taking on himself the sins of men, and expiat- 
ing them by receiving their fuU measnre of punishinent, as 
bearing the displeasure of God, on their behalf ; or as pro- 
viding them a righteousness, whose merits are to be counted 
theirs ; but he is their type and pattem of ail righteousness ; 
his life is to be their standard of moral excellence, their 
encouragement, their inspiration. 

Christ reveals man to himself. The perpétuai problem, 
the sphinx's riddle, that which is given each individual of 
the race to solve, is man. Sometimes we name it life, — 
but once interpret man to himself, show him his proper 
place and true relations, make him understand his real in- 
terest and chief good, and the question of life is settled. 
Out of Christ, apart from his Gospel, it is the " unanswered 
question " still, and each attempt to answer it, is, in part, 
" a lie." Man will throw away the honors and riches of 
his birthright, will strive to satisfy the cravings of his hîgher 
nature with the husks of material good, tlli he awakes to 
VOL. XX. 27 
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know his high inberitance, to comprehend wbat it is to be 
a son of tbe Lord Almighty. Restless, unsatîsfied, feeliug 
et not understanding bis wants, he needs to see wbat is 
is true joy and blessing ; to know tbat^be, a cbild of God, 
can find peace and good only in God. Till be is assured 
of tbis, be will grovel on tbe eartb, or fall tliere, wearied 
and disabled in uncertain, laborioas efforts to gain some 
fancied bappiness. 

Ail otber religions bave tried to solve tbe mystery ; to 
answer tbe question always présent to baman conscious- 
ness ; eacb bas been an attempt to satisfy boman longmg, 
and encourage buman bope ; but ail tbese one-sided partial 
solutions, ana tbeir promises of bappiness and future good 
were made to tbe few ; tbe many, witb tbeir sins, and tbeir 
wants, were left witbout help and witbout bope. 

Even tbat wbicb prepared tbe way for tbe Gospel, wbîch 
gave to tbe peculiar people wortby ideas of tbe true God, 
did no more for tbose not included in tbe covenant-mercies 
of Israël ; it was only a sbadow of good tbings to corne. 
In tbe Gospel tbere is bope and promise to ail ; and Cbrist 
not only snows tbe Father, sbows bow man, Gentile as 
well as Jew, may be justified before God, bow peace and 
pardon may be obtained, but be stands bimself tbe perfect 
Exemplar for tbe race, Would we know God and bis dis- 

Ïosition towards us ? Leam of tbe only begotten of tbe 
'alber, '* tbe brigbtness of bis glory, and tbe exprfess im- 
age of bis person." Would we see wbat is tbe bigbest 
and best to wbicb man may aspire ? Bebold in bim, wbat tbe 
soûl of man bas even been in searcb of, tbe visible realiza- 
tion of its idéal, — tbe loftiest virtue, tbe purest trutb, tbe 
most self-sacrificing love. Eacb condition and circumstance 
of tbat life bolds intimate relations to eacb situation and 
event of ours. Eacb is given, not only for instruction and 
imitation, but also tbat it may become an inspiration to us. i 
Do we feel résistance to temptation, andconquest over 
evil impossible ; are we ready to tbink tbat to yield and 
fall is sdl tbat is lefl for us ? See, close on tbe long fasting, 
and weary vigils of tbe Master, press tbe most subtle sug- 
gestions of tbe tempter ; Jeam a lesson from bis résistance 
and victory ; and be inspired witb new strengtb and cour- 
age to stand against our spiritual foes. Are we ready to 
sink in^espair, and deem our sorrow too beavy to be borne ? 

y Google 
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Are we înclîned to doubt God's mercy, and to rebel agaînst 
his providence ? That Forsaken hour of anguish should teach 
us a nobler lesson ; should urge us to submission, and if we 
cannot, like him, say " Not as I wîll, but as Thou wîlt,'' to 
ask that such temper of mind may be given us, euabling us 
to trust the direction and control of events to Him, who has 
ail our times in his hand. And thus through ail that life, 
in his humble worldly condition, his déférence to authority, 
liis self-sacrificing labors, his patience, meekness and for- 
bearance, there is the lesson ana the inspiration to us. Our 
narrow concejptions of what constitutes happiness are cor- 
rected ; not in what we hâve, but in what we are, is bless- 
ing : — " Tho kingdom of God is wîthin you." Treasures in 
heaven, riches of the spirit, are put in opposition to those 
that men are prone to seek ; and thèse to be found in for- 
getfulness of self, in sacrifices painful to the flesh ; in gîving 
rather than in receîvîng ; in the full exercise of gênerons 
affections. 

Thus, above what he esteemed precious and désirable 
objects to attain, beyond love of self, and self-seeking, from 
the loss of what he had before considered ail things, man 
cornes to know true and permanent blessings ; is lifted from 
the bondage of sensé ana sin into the glorious liberty of a 
child of God; rises from narrow appréhensions, limited 
conceptions of things material and sordid, to contemplations 
of the Infinité Truth, Infinité Beauty, Infinité Good. 
Hère, as one has said, is the import of the Logos#doctrine. 
" That it is an appearanee to beings who bave something of 
the divine in them, of a diviner yet without them, leading 
them to the highest of ail which embraces both." 

H. E. L. 



Akt. XXV. 
Judge^ Lawgiver and King. 

*' For the Lord is our Judge ; the Lord is our Lawgiver; the Lord 
is our King ; he will save us." Isa. xxxiii. 22. 

This language opens a wide field for reflectîon and for 
discussion. It is expressive of a *' trînity in unity," — ^three 
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characters in one — Judge, Lawgîver and Kîng. Among 
men, or in human governments, the judicîal, lawmaking 
and executive are seldom united in one person — never, ex- 
cept in absolute monarchies. In enlignted and civilized 
countries, tbe legitimate oflSce of the judge is to prei^ide 
over the courts and render judicial décisions on matters 
brought before him in a légal manner. He is not the law- 
maker. The making of laws belongs to a separate depart- 
ment ; the executive of the laws to another still ; but, in 
the passage above quoted, the Lord is spoken of as com- 
bininç in himself the three — the judicial, the law-making 
and tne executive. 

We hâve intimated that thèse three characters are seldom 
united in one person. Where the will of the sovereign is 
law, there is a strong temptatîon to the abuse of power. 
The history of the world snows verv conclusively that the 
possession and exercise of unconstramed power by a single 
person, is destructive to the liberties of uie masses of tne 
people ; and, to exercise sucli power successfully, men find 
it necessaiy to keep the masses in ignorance. Does it fol* 
low that the govemment of God is a despotism ? If God 
were like man, having selfîsh interests to subserve, and ambi- 
tions to exercise authoritj over inferiors, and dazzled with 
visions of royalty, we should hâve good reason to suspect 
that it mîght be so. But God is înfinitely removed from ail 
such considérations of selfishness. His power is wielded 
for univ^al good; his wisdom devises schemes for uni- 
versai good ; his justice calls for the treatment of ail men, 
according to their several déserts, and love is the very es- 
sence of nis nature, — " the central sun, where ail his glories 
join in one." This being the case, therefore, his govem- 
ment cannot be a despotism. 

It is worthy of especial remark that the idea (Â God as a 
judge is one of the first the human mind apprehends or has 
any conception of. Indeed, so universaî and so deeply 
' rooted is this conception that it may almost be said to be an 
instinct. Tbe idea is co-extensive with the belief in the 
Divine existence. This latter is not the resuit of éducation, 
or of reasoning and of study, although éducation and rea- 
soning and study confirm it ; it is a natural, instinctive 
conception of the mind, the world over. And in connec- 
tion with this original conception of the existence of God» 
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is thîs other idea, that he who thus exîsted îndependently 
and from ail etemity, must rule ail, must govem ail, and 
mnst be above ail. The two ideas are so dépendent, one 
upon the other, and are so closely interwoven, that they 
cannot be separated. There is a common sayîng among 
men, indicative of this universal instinctive conception of 
the jadicial character of the Suprême. When we wish to 
make a déclaration so emphatic that there will be left no 
possible room for dispute or doubt or question, we clinch 
the déclaration by saying, " As God is my Judge, this is 
true. To the truth of what I affirm, I eau God to 
witness, who is my Judge*, and to whom I feel myself ac- 
countable." This is an impression which is almost, if not 
quite, universal. Neither time nor circumstance can eradi- 
cate it or shake it oflF. It grows with our growth and 
strengthens with our strength. On the same principle is 
founded the practice of judîcial oaths in our courts of justice, 
and in the varions departments of govemment. Without 
a récognition of God as the Suprême Judge and of our res- 
ponsibility to him, oaths would be but a mockery. To 
some extent, indeed, they may be so now ; but in the prés- 
ent State of Society, it would not be safe to do away with 
them, probably, because there is, in the minds of most men, 
a sacredness connected with an oath which gives it a moral , 
power, and this, too, notwithstanding oaths are often ad- 
ministered in a manner so trivial and unceremonious, and 
by officiais, who are themselves profane and reckless. 

Thus do we find in the human soûl an instinctive con- 
ception of the Suprême as a Judge, and hence the harmony 
between the material and the spiritual — ^between the teach- 
ings of our moral natures and those of the Scripture, which 
point us to God, who rules according to his will in the 
army of heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth, 
and who filleth îmmensity with his présence. In thèse 
characters of Judge, Lawgiver and mng, God manifested 
himself to the prophets and teachers of old in an especial 
manner. This'arose from the very necessity of the case — 
from the peculiar condition of the people and the circum- 
stances by which they were surrounded. God is none the 
less the Judge now, but the manifestation of this character 
comes to us through a différent médium, and comes in con- 
27» 
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nectîon with other attributes, which show a harmonîons 
whole. 

Although we often speak of God's throne, and of God 
sittîng upon a throne, yet thîs is not to be understood liter- 
ally. It îs a figure of speech, drawn from the practîce of 
earthly monarchs. God rules and reigns through the in- 
tervention of the laws which he has established in the phy- 
sîcal and moral and spiritual worlds, His rewards on the 
one hand are the happy fruits of obédience — his judgments, 
on the other hand, are the direfiil conséquences of dwobedi- 
ence ; and ail human observation and expérience unité in 
testimony of the fact, that the Way of obédience is the way 
of pleasantness and peace, and that the way of disobedience 
is sorrow and unrest. And yet the Scriptures represent 
the judgments of the Lord as having great and good ob- 
jects in view, and as of a bénéficiai and healthy tendency. 
Hence the question is asked, and asked in such a way as to 
carry its own décisive answer — " Shall not the Judge of ail 
the earth do right ? " ** Verily, he is a God who judgeth in 
.the earth." " The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoîce — 
let the m^ltitude of isles be glad thereof." 

How remarkable are the words of the Psalmist and King 
of Israël I " The law of the Lord is perfect, converting 
the soûl. The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the 
heart ; the commandment of the Lord is pure, eniightening 
the eyes. The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forever ; 
the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 
More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine 

Îold; sweeter also than honey, and the honey-comb. 
loreover, by them is thy servant wamed, and in keeping of 
them there is great reward." The desirableness and value 
of the judgments do not consist in the judgments, considered 
alone, but considered in connection with their ends, pur- 
poses and results. This idea is made to appear very con- 
spicuous in the Apostle^s dissertation on chastisement. 
" Now, no chastisement for the présent seemed to be joy- 
ous, but grievous ; neverthelèss, afterwards it yielded the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness unto them who are exer- 
cised thereby." 

^ " The Lord is our Lawgiver." A lawgiver is one who 
gives law, and the giving of law implies receptioi^. Two 
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parties are required to constitute a gîft. A thing may be 
offered and rejected. It is not, therefore a gîft. Tobe a 
gîft, it must be received. God gives law, man is the re- 
ceîver of it, and is to be govemed by it. In the gîvîng of 
law, two things especially are requisîte to make ît effectuai. 
First, it shoold be adapted to the work it is intended to 
Bubserve, and secondlv, its penalty, or the conséquences of 
disregarding it, should be fully apparent. Laws, enacted 
by human tribunals, oftentimes prove entire failures so far 
as the accomplishment of their object is concemed, because 
of a want of adaptation to the circumstances of the case. 
But the diyine law of right is adapted to ail times and to 
ail circumstances. Can you imagine any condition — can 
you conceive of any circumstances in which we can be 
placed, wherein the divine law, requiring us to do as-we 
would be done by, would not be applicable ? Hence the 
interprétation wmch we are to give to the words of the 
Psalmist, " the law of the Lord is peifect, converting the 
soûl," is, that it is perfectly adapted to accomplish such a 
resuit. Conversion, literally, signifies change. The soûl 
may be chan^d, without beîng made any better — ^the change 
may be a bad one. But, when the change or conversion is 
brought about by the instrumentalîty of the law of right, 
the law of love, it is genuine and for good. This law, 
therefore, is perfect, or perfectly adapted to the accomplish- 
ment of goods ends. 

The second requisîte of a law, to be effectuai, is, that its 
penalty, or the conséquences of disregarding it, be made 
fully apparent. We once heard a person say that this is 
not necessary — justice does not demand that the penalty 
of the law be made known. It had been su^gested that 
man had lived four thousand years, and had sm that time 
been treated as a moral and accountable bein^, and been 
kept in total ignorance of such a penalbr attacned to the 
law as he bad maintained. He ï*eplied that God was imder 
no obligation to make the penalty or the conséquences 
known. Justice did not require it. How would it work 
to carry out this principle in human législation ? Suppose 
the State Législature or Congress enacts a séries of laws 
but does not publish them, so that the people can become 
acquainted with them ? Ignorant of the laws, how can the 
people obey them ? How can they be expected to carry 
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out the will of the law-making power when Aey hâve no 
means of knowing what that will is ? for law is but the ex- 
pression of the will of the law-maker. This is as inhoman 
as it is unjust. Where there is no law, there is no trans- 
gression ; and where there is no knowledge of law, and no 
means of knowing, there can be no acconntabilitj and no 
responsibility. He that knoweth his master's will and d<^th 
ît not, is the one deserving of the strîpes, 

" The Lord, then, is our Lawgiver," He gîves us wise 
and wholesome and perfect laws — ^laws in harmony with 
the conditions of our existence, and within our power to 
comprehend and understand. Obédience to them is made 
our highest good — disobedience is made the surest and 
deepest source of evil. 

Lastly, " The Lord is our King." We who hâve been 
reared under the influence of popular or republican institu- 
tions, bave no great respect for royalty or kingly authority. 
But it should be borne m mind that in Old Testament times 
such authority was suprême, and was reverenced beyond 
any thinç we see of the kind in the present^age of the world, 
Hence uie Lord, Jehovah, was called Eing, not because he 
resembled earthly kings in pomp and in the surroundings 
of royalty, but because this was the form by which expres- 
sion was given to their conceptions of suprême authority. 
And the highest possible conception of suprême authority 
is couched in thèse words — " He is the King of kings and 
Lord of lords." To Him the King etemai, immortal, in- 
visible, immutable, the only wise God, is to be ascribed ail 
glory, and honor and power, and unto Him every knee 
must bow in heaven and on earth. This is the consumma- 
tion which John the Revelator saw in vision, •* and every 
créature which is in heaven and on the earth and under 
the earth and such as are in the sea, and ail that are in 
them heard I saying, blessing and honor and glory and 
power be unto him who sittetn upon the throne." 

The passage which has given us our thème closes with 
this expressive language — " He will save us." Now it mat- 
ters not to what particular form of salvatioa allusion is hère 
made. The point to be noticed is this : — Salvation, what- 
ever it was, was predicated of the fact that God was re- 
garded as Judge, Lawgiver and King. Modem theology 
has entirely reversed this order of things, and now men 
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hope for salvatîon, not because God îs Judge, Lawgîver 
and King, but because, although Judge, he will not insist 
upon justice having ail its due ; although Lawgiver, he wîU 
release men from the penalty of the law ; and although 
King, he will not exercise the prérogatives of a king. In 
this matter, at least, let us hold on to the ancient land- 
marks and we shall not go astray. But holding on to them 
does by no means deprive us of a sîght of the beauties that 
are reflected from the fece of him who was the brightness 
of the Father's çlory and the express image of his person. 
The law was given by Moses, but grâce and truth came 
by Jésus Christ. j. M. D. 



Art. XXVI. 
lÀterary Notices. 

1. Universalism : d Practical Power. Exhibited in a Séries of Dis- 
courses. By £1 bridge Gerry Brooks. New York: Henry Lyon. 
1863. pp. 348. 

The fundamental proposition in this work is *' the instinctive 
conviction," " that no doctrine can. be true which violâtes or 
conflicts with any princîple of moral right, and that every moral 
or religions truth must be healthy and sanctifying in its nature." 
We. bave long regarded this as the initial truth in theology. 
External authority weighs nothing if brought against " instinc- 
tive " conviction. The convictions of instinct are of the nature 
of first truths. Nothing can go behind them. They authenti- 
cate themselves. Fools sometimes quote Scripture in favor of 
intempérance and human bondage ; not seeing, not caring to see 
that Scripture arrayed against human nature must fall. But 
not only is the '^ instinctive conviction," that religions truth must 
be sanctifying in its influence, fundamental in true theological 
faith, it aUo has a fundamental position in true Christian preach- 
ing. Universalism should be introdiuied as a moral and religi- 
ons power. It is a mistake to hegin with explanations of " hard 
texts," and with Scripture quotations affirming the final salva- 
tion of ail men. This process makes couverts in advance of ré- 
génération ; whereas conversion should begin with régénération, 
expositions and Scripture proofs to follow. '* The tree is known 
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bj ils fruit." By appeal to tbe same principle, Universalism 
must stand or falî. 

The treàtment of the great eubject, from this, the true start- 
ing-point, bas fallen into able hands. Mr, Brooks bas long 
Btood bigb in the dénomination, alike for the moral and the în- 
tellectual power with which be teacbes and applies Christian 
doctrine. For a miarter of a century be bas made Universalism 
bis studj, and bis love for it bas alwajs corne from a spiritual 
sympathy with îts truths. We commend bis book — irather 
nrge it upon the attention of the bretbren. We bave long 
waited for just such a work. We would be glad to see it in 
every UniversaHst family. 

As fumisbing a key-note to the entire work, we quote two 
extracts. The first is from page 11 : — 

" For the benefit both of its believers and of its non-believ- 
ers, ibis subject of the significance of Universalism as a Prao- 
tical Power needs to be discussed. Those wbo reject or besitate 
to believe the doctrine on the ground of its moral laxity or licen- 
tiousness, reach the only conclusion* possible, rea&oning on ihîa 
assumption and from their data. I blâme nobody, thus reason- 
ing, for rejecting Universalism. It is one's duty to reject it. I 
sbould reject it myself, reasoning from such a premise, in a sim- 
ilar ignorance of the facts. I only blâme tbem for taking tbis 
assumptîon so unconcemedly, and oflen so persistently, and even 
insultingly, for granted, without any attempt to inform tbemselves 
as to the facts ; and it is only required tbat tbey sball see how 
entirely the facts are against their assumption, and how corn- 
pletely the advantage on this score of moral power is wùh Uni- 
versalism and against the theology it would displace, in order 
tbat they sball accept and advocate it as eamestly as tbey now 
oppose it. And in respect to those wbo call tbemselves Uni- 
versabsts, without a becoming appréciation of what this word 
UniversalUm morally and spirituaUy implies, it is enough now 
to say tbat, if they could but hâve their eyes opened and their 
hearts moved, so as to see and feel the realities of being as this 
faith of ours reveals and enforces tbem, tbey would speedily ex- 
bibit a type of cbaracter which would show, beyond ail cavil, 
tbat this faith is indeed ^ the power of God unto salvation to 
every one wbo believeth.' " 

The foUowing is a clear statement of the practical power of 
Universalism, as evinced in this : wbatever good people may 
think of it as a theology, as a matter of fact tbey live it. 

" Only Universalism can be lived. No matter, my unbeliev- 
ing broâier or sister, what you may say against Universalism. 
No matter how firm may be your conviction tbat it is false, and 
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that what is called evangelîcal tbeology is tme. So far as you are 
a good man or woman, living a Christian life, you are living upon 
the principles of Uûiversalism, and practically repudiating those 
of the creed you profess. And, speaking for myself, it is only 
when I consider Ûie sîgnificance of this fact, that I am most cer- 
tain that the common theology is false ; and only when, as I look 
into this faith of ours, I see its fitness and power, rightly ap- 
preciated, to do Grod's moral work, and perceive how clearly ail 
good lives are its expression, does my confidence in it becoma 
most assured and complète. With this évidence before me, every 
other witness — the witness of création, of history, of providence, 
of my own soûl, and of this Book of Books^ — is confirmed ; aod 
I feel that, whatever may oppose, whoever may reject, denounce, 
or gainsay, I am warranted in the conviction that I cannot be 
mistaken, and that I may, without presumption, fold this Gospel, 
with ail its precious hopes and consolations, to my ^eart, and say, 
/ know it is true. 

" Only in this conviction^-only for the ends thus indicated, do 
I preach it. I hâve no fondness — and what I say for myself, I 
might say for my brethren with whom it is my privilège to be as- 
. sociated in this ministry of a universal Gospel — I hâve no fond- 
ness for the position of antagonism in which I thus find myself, 
as related to the great mass of the Christian world. I hâve no 
love for the name, or the ban, of a heretic. I do not preach 
XJniversalism for money. As little do I preach it for popularity, 
or for any worldly or selfish object. I could get more money, and 
secure more popular favor, preaching somethinc^ else. But, as 
was substantialîy said in our first discouse, I believe XJniversal- 
ism to be God's truth, — the power by which Christ is to redeem 
the world. AU around me, I see soûls hungering and pining 
for it, and the world in ail its most vital interests, sufiTering for 
it ; — and I preach it, to enlighten the ignorant ; to bind up the 
broken hearted ; to encourage the desponding ; ,to lead soûls ont 
into its large and glorious Ught ; but, above ail, that it may be 
to those to whom I preach, the power of God unto salvation, in- 
spiring them to a devout and consecraj^d Christian life. Not 
for a moment would I preach it, except for this final purpose." 

2. A Supplément to Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Manufactares, and 
Mines, containing a clear exposition of tbeir Principles and Practice. 
Edited by Robert Hunt, P.R.S., P.S.S., assisted by numerous Contrib- 
utors, eminent in Science aud familiarwith Manufactures. lUustrated 
with seven hundred Engravings. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1863. 

Ure's Dictionary ha^ long been the standard authority in the 
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arts, manufactures and mines, and while the dîstinguished au* 
thor lived he zealously kept it, hy improved éditions, up with the 
art processes of the âge. The Supplément, just from the Apple- 
tons' press, brings the work up to the extraordinarj standard of 
the présent state of knowledge. It is the editor's purpose ** to 
give the scieatific student and the public the most exact détails 
of those manufactures which involve the application of the dis- 
coveries of either phjsics or chemistry." The editor's forty- 
five assistants include names dîstinguished in the world of science 
as well as of art ; and the entire work is, without doubt, the 
most complète repertory of arts, manufactures and mines, yet 
published. 

3. Substance and Shadow : or Moral ity and Religion in their Rela- 
tion to Life : An Essay apon the Physics of Création. By Henry 
James. Boston: Ticknor & Fieldd. 1863. pp. 539. 

Though far enough from being a couvert to the philosophy of 
this work, we are constrained to speak of it as one of extraordinary 
power, onginality, freshness of statement, ç-nd a pervading relig- 
ious spirit. Mr. James is unquestionab,y in the front rank of 
American thinkers. He grapples with the most difficult prob- 
lems ; and, so far as human intellect seems compétent to handle 
them, he is entirely at home in his spéculations. Morality he 
very properly defines as that part of life which man is conscious 
of possessing — conscious of as under his voluntary control. His 
rather questionable définition of religion is that of conscious f or- 
feiture of the Divine favor, inciting man to deeds of penance 
and of worship, with a view to the recovery of that favor. He 
affirms — rightly we think^ — ^that intellect is incompétent to the 
compréhension of spiritual realities. The seer is more than the 
philosopher. Swedenborg is clear and authentic, where Hamîl- 
ton and Kant are blind. Does he do Hamilton justice in saying 
that he makes scepticism the basis of faith ? Between Hamilton 
and Kant religion is made a mère nonentity. There is but one 
secret, and this is the process of rédemption. Mr. James under- 
takes to explain the notion of cause ; in this, as we think, re- 
peating the absurdity of trying to lifl one's self in a basket. In 
this We prefer to foUow Hamilton — he is at least clear ; James is 
mystical. But we do the book serious injustice in attcmpting 
a notice of it. It is a masterpiece of thought ; and, to those 
who are in search of ^' solid reading," ail that can be desired. 
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abt. xxvn. 

Conditions of National Safety and Péril?' 

*' And thou shalt do that wblch is right and good in tbe sight of the 
Lord: that it roay be well with thee." Deut vL 18. 

" For the nation and kingdom that will not serve thee sball perisb ; 
yea, tbose nations sball be utterly wasted." Isa. Ix. 12. 

FATEIOTS AND PABTISANS. 

If % father, because tbe family phjsician is indisposée! or 
ont of town, should prefer to let nis sîck child die rather 
than hâve him healea by one of a dififerent scbool, whatever 
bis professions of love and affection, bis actions would show 
that be cared less for tbe life of tbe child than for tbe inter- 
est and réputation of bis physician. So be wbo, in times 
of péril, refuses to extinguish tbe old partisan camp-fires, ^ 
rally nnder tbe national banner, and pot bimself in patriotic 
relations with tbe national authorities; who hésitâtes to 
serve bis country cordially and promptly, because be hears 
not in the van the familiar watchwords of bis party, is a 
party idolator and no patriot. Tbose who w/iid protract 
our péril, embarrass tbe govemment in its efforts to crush 
tbe rébellion ; who woula make party capital of tbe lives 
and treasures wbîcb a noble patriotism is devotîng to tbe 
salvatîon of tbe country ; who would clotbe every home of 
the land in sackclotb to secure the triumph of tbeîr party, 
may be lefl to tbe verdict which posterity, freed from tne 
passions and préjudices that distract tbe présent bour, sball 
pass upon us ail. That patriotism which prefers party to 
country; that puts fortb a reluctant hand to support tbe 
nation's banner, only to élude a suspicion of sympatby with 
tbe rébellion ; that seeks tardily upon tbe neld a refuge 
from the fiercer périls of scorn and contempt at home, is 
weaving for itself a coat of infamy that by-and-by shall 
cling doser and with more infernal embrace than the fatal 
Nessean robe to Hercules. 

The time is not distant wben we sball find little satisfac- 
tion in reflecting that we bave belonged to this or that 

1 A Discourse Delivered in Scbool Street Cburcb, Boston, May 27, 18631. 
VOL. XX. 28 
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party — ^labored to elect the party candidates or support the 
party measures. Much importance as we now attach to 
thèse thines, thëy will dwindle into marvellous insîgnificance 
when the Tight of the spirit-world breaks npon them. Bat 
will there ever come a time, hère or hereafter, wben we 
shall find no joy in reflecting that, to the best of our abilîty, 
we bave been faithful to the • etemal princîples of truth, 
justice ând humanîty revealed in the Gospel ? We are ail 
approaching that rest where the fierce partisan strife that 
now so often sways us from the equanimity of our course, 
and dîsturbs the serenity of our Juagment, shall blind us no 
more. If we bave learned the gospel aright, I am sune the 
memory of such strifes — and especially w their motives — 
cannot there be recalled with pleasure. Would it not be 
well for us now to regard our auties of citizenship more in 
the light which that better life shall cast upon them? 
Would it not be well for our country now and in ail time to 
^come — ^for this génération, and ail that come after us — ^if ail 
duties devolved upon the citizen were guided only by those 
principles of truth, humanity and integrity that underlîe ail 
excellence of character, individual or national, and approve 
themselves to the Christian consciousness of the world? 
Would it not promote the stability and excellence of our 

Îrovernment if our politics were purified from the baseness, 
àlsehood, intrigue, corruption and bribery that hâve so 
long disgraced the land ? Is it not one of our most serions 
périls at this hour, that our party idolatry is so intense and 
absorbing as to extinguish our love for the country ? 

DIFFERENT BTAND-POINTS. 

In times like the présent, we are ail occupied with the 
spécial thèmes suggested by our mental habits, business in- 
terests or professional duties. The merchant finds bis com- 
mercial orbit perturbed by foreîgn forces whose powers of 
disturbance he had not computed. He takes up the élé- 
ments that fall within bis own department of the great 
problem. Pirate cruisers at sea ; exorbitant rates of marine 
însurance ; no cotton to carry coastwise or abroad, or to 
adjust the balance of trade; the rates of foreign exchange 
frightfully against us, and importations rapidly falling off, 
furnish a problem for ail the skill and sagacity of the com- 
mercial world. The manufacturer, with mteresls so closely 
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allied to the commercial, bas still a différent problem ; for 
commerce might be intenselj stimulated by measures that 
would exterminate manufactures. The fa^mer's interests, 
identifîed with the merchant's and manufactureras in so 
many points, difier widely in others. Though we export 
60 small a part of our agricultural products, the prices 
abroad with the rates of exchange, détermine the prices at 
home. A &mine in Europe might seriously dérange our 
commerce, leave our manufactures comparatively untouch- 
ed, and prove, at the same time, a golden harvest to our 
Western farmers. The patriotic statesman dévotes his 
best pôwers to the deliverance of the country from its péril ; 
and when that îs donc, he employs his knowledge of the 
principles of gorernment to discover the defect in structure 
or administration that has brought upon Us such disaster. 
He leaves to démagogues and ^amblers for office the in- 
famous attempt to resuscitate dead parties by protracting 
the struggle and péril of the country ; arming treason with 
Btill more deadly weappns against our brothers and sons in 
the field ; resisting the efforts of the govemment to crush 
the rébellion, by riots so fiendish and horrible in atrocity 
that the whole civilized world îs outraged at the deed. 

There is another class of citizens whose éducation and 
sphère of duty compel them to regard such events from a 
différent stand-point. The Christian teacher, if worthy his 
place, raust look upon our présent péril in the light of (iod's 
etemal justice and truth. He does not forget that the con- 
dition of the country must présent différent views to différ- 
ent men. He does not ignore the commercial, industrial, 
agricultural and political éléments of the great problem; 
he insists that it has no less its moral and religions éléments. 
It is sometimes said that, from his constant habit of dealing 
with moral and religions thèmes — from this limitation of his 
nsual inquiry to the sphère of his professional duties — the 
clergyman is in some measure disqualified for the discussion 
of such thèmes. But is he more absorbed in his spécial 
labors than the merchant, manufacturer and politician with 
theirs ? Is he more liable to be led astray by viewing thèse 
thèmes from the moral and religious stand-pomt, than others, 
whose stand-point îs pecuniaiy interest or party ambition ? 
How is it that expérience, which qualifies ail others to speak, 
disqualifies the Christian minister ? Of the condition and 
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péril of our country is somethînç to be saîd în ail theîr rela- 
tions but the moral and religions ? Is everybody to be 
beard npon tlfis thème, whatever bis qualifications or mo- 
tives, but the religious teacher ? Is everybody else more 
honest, disinterested and patriotic than he ? Is be, aboyé 
ail other men, presumed to be an idiot, incapable of saying 
anything upon such thèmes worthy to be heard ? Or, are 
ail our other relations more important than those we sustain 
to God ? Bj what rule is bis mouth to be closed on matters 
of such vital moment as thèse ? 

NATIONS UNDEK GOD*S LAW. 

I bave placed at the head of this discourse two passages 
of Scripture that présent directly and clearly the conditions 
of ail national safety and péril, and by no remote inference, 
reveal the root and germ of the calamity and disaster that bave 
befallen us. I présent only the moral and religious bear- 
ings of the thème, leaving its other. important relations to 
men whose business, study and expérience ought to qualify 
them to présent those relations. W bile others speak of the 
commercial, manufacturin^, agricultural and political inter- 
ests involved in this strug^e, I claim the rignt to speak of 
the moral and religious interest ; to repeat the waming and 
injunction of the inspired legislator and prophet, '^thou 
allait do that which is right and good in the sight of the 
Lord ; that it maj be well with thee : " — " for the nation and 
kingdom that will not serve God shall perish ;-— yea, those 
nations shall be utterly wasted." This I claim the right to 
say by virtue of my profession, devoting so much of my 
time to the study of moral and reliions subjects ; by virtue 
of my citizenship, making it a simple duty of patriotism to 
speak if I can render any assistance to a more just appré- 
ciation of the périls by which we are beset, or the causes 
that bave brought them upon us ; and as a firee man pledg- 
ed before God ^thfuUy to déclare bis truth in its applica- 
tion to the whole sphère of life and duty, whether men will 
hear or forbear. 

Both the texts at the head of this discourse refer to na« 
tional affiûrs ; and they déclare explicitly that there is no 
safety for nations whose counsels run counter to the prin- 
ciples of the moral govemment of God ; and no danger to 
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any nation, that does onl;y- what is right and good in the 
sight of the Lord. Thîs is a thème that wonld seem to 
possegs interest for ail in the présent condition of our na- 
tional aâairs. • ^ 

Whenever a nation 's leading policy is contrary to the 
principles of justice and humanity, recognized bj ail tme 
men as obligatory alike upon individuals and nations ; when- 
ever the spirit of a nation's measores ofiends the moral and 
religions sentiments of the people, alienating this most vital 
and permanent power of human life, that nation is on the 
broad, steep road to disaster and min. The sentiment of 
justice lies deep in our nature ; its authority is universal 
and divine. Bfowever unjust we may be in practical life, 
we never deny the authority of justice. What conscience 
commands is to us the authority of God. And when a na- 
tion pursues a course that compels its best citizens to choose 
between supporting the national policy and fidelity to God, 
it needs no prophet to predict the resuit. 

ILLUSTRATIONS FROK JEWI8H HlSTORT. 

This is not simply theorizing upon a momentous thème ; 
hîstory présents singular confirmation of the theory ; rather, 
it is but a summary of history. Jewish history, beîng fa- 
miliar, and written with constant référence to its moral and 
religions import, iumishes the most available illustrations 
of our thème. 

Saul, the first king of Israel,'seems to hâve been chosen, 
partly, at least, on account of his gigantic stature — the 
model of a military champion of the âge. At first, he jus- 
tified the sélection ; the first omen of failure and min was 
the aliénation of the moral and religions sentiments of the 
people, represented in Samuel, the recognized religions head 
of tne nation. The prophet mildly expostulates with the 
rash and headstrong king, predîcts the passage of the gov- 
"emment irom his liouse, and withdraws. Saul becomes 
gloomy, morose, suspicions; then foUow those dark days of 
melancholy and madness on the part of the king — of shame, 
humiliation and defeat on the part of the people. Forsaken 
of ail divine guidance, he murders the priesthood on sus- 
picion of conspiracy against hîm. Harassed hy swift-gath- 
ering foes, under cover of the night, he seeks with the witch 
28* 
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of Endor an interview with the departed prophet, whom 
livng he had dîsregarded and disobeyed — to leam only his 
imminent doom. The next day, in that terrible slaughter 
on the heights of Gilboa,*Saul and his whole home perish- 
éd. His gigantic body, headless and mutilated, stretched 
contemptuously upon the walls of Beth-Shan, closed his 
dark, ominoos career. 

David's reign illustrâtes the opposite policy. No mler i 
ever more folv represented the nationa} patriotism and re- 
ligion. The fierce jealousy of Saul compelled him, in self- 
defence, to acauire the highest militaiy skill of the âge. 
This qualified him for the splendid military career that cus- 
tinguished his reign, and secured him the sympathy and aid 
of those whom the mad policy of Sanl had alienated. Abi- 
athar, escaping from the massacre of his father's honse, 
when Saul slew of the priesthood " fourscore and five per- 
sons that did wear a linen ephod," fled to David, and was 
received and cherished as a dear fHend. Thus the reljgious 
sympathies of the people, which Saul had outraged and 
alienated, David conciliated, cherished and attracted to him- 
self, as the most permanent élément of national unity and 
life. The priesthood, instead of being suspected and put to 
deatb as enemies, represented the religions sentiments of 
the people in the established service at Jérusalem. Thus 
David succeeded in converting the weak, mutuallyjealous, 
and often hostile tribes of Israël into a united, powerful, 
and prospérons nation, because the people found in him the 
représentative of their patriotism, military; prowess and na- 
tional faith. He unitea their patriotism and their religion. 
He blended in one intense flame their national, moral and 
religions instincts. He poured into one deep, broad chan- 
nel ail the springs of their national unity, life and power, 
and they recognized him as their divinely appointed kîng. 
His long reign left the nation united, prospérons and pow- 
erful to a degree never attained berore or afterwaros ii^ 
Jewish history. 

Solomon at first imitated his father's discrétion. What 
he lacked in military genius, he made up in luxury and 
splendor, so dazzling to oriental ima^nations. Above ail, 
he cherished the patriotic, moral and religions instincts of 
the people. The building of the temple — that great labor 
of his life — ^kindled the Hebrew mind to its utmost religions 
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fervor. That splendid tribute to the national faith secnred 
the people's confidence and confirmed his authority as noth- 
îng else could. Afterward he fell from thîs high position. 
Among his vnves and concubines w^ manj a foreign prin- 
cess, still attached to the Pagaa religions in which they were 
reared. He built honses for their foreign forms of worship, 
and supported an alien priesthood to conduct those services 
which Moses had prohibited nnder penalty of death. He 
conld not hâve ofiended more deeply the religions sentiments 
of that people. The priesthood had become too dépendent 
npon the throne to be regarded as représentatives of the 
people ; but the prophets were true to the national faith. 
And now for the first time in nearly eighty years, they appear 
against the throne. The king was wamed that the king- 
dom should pass from his house ; but he persisted, widening 
the gulf that already separated him from the people, and 
lefb the kingdom ripe for that fatal division that foUowed 
immediately upon his death. 

The first care of Jereboam, king of the revolted tribes, 
was to render permanent the divisibn that had put a scep- 
tre into his hand — ^to make the séparation religions as well 
as political. Hence he established new centres of worship, 
to avoid the péril of going up to Jérusalem and uniting as 
before in the national worship. Besides, the leader in this 
revolt was the tribe of Ephraim, the old jealous rival of 
Judah, descended by the mother from the priestlv cast of 
Egypt, and never entirely weaned from Egyptian idolatry. 
Hence they so readily seconded Jéroboam^ design of per- 
manent séparation from the national worship at Jérusalem ; 
hence, too, it was no ofiènce to Ephraim to see again those 
familiar idols that had so often seduced him from the wor- 
ship of God. From this time the whole northem kingdom 
became permanently idolâtrons, alienated as thoroughly 
from the national worship as from the kingdom of Judah ; 
under the lead of apostate kings, sinking deeper and deeper 
into the pollutions of Paganism, till, swept away by the 
flood of Assyrian conquest, they (Usappear trom history and 
are henceforth known only as the ** ten lost tribes." 

There is scarcely a conspicuous event in Jewish annals 
that dues not teach the same lesson : the nation was safe, 
prospérons and powerful onlv while the national policy was 
upheld by the moral and religions instincts of the people. 
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When the policy violated those convictions, min and dis- 
aster were at hand. Those kings of Israël and Judah who 
brought the most signal calamitj npon the people, began 
by perverting or outraging their religions instincts. The 
first hint of their apostacy is their opposition to the priests 
and prophets — those recognized religions teachers of the 
people. 

Ahab is a conspicuons instance of this. He married 
Jezebel, the daughter of an idolâtrons king who had risen 
to the throne from the priesthood of Baal, the national ^od 
of the Phœnicians. At her instigation he attempted to 
substitute that idolatry for the national faith of Israël. His 
first step was to exterminate the teachers of the national 
religion, and fiU their places with imported priests and 
prophets of the foreign worship. One of the few who escaped 
the malice of the sanguinary fiend was the great prophet 
Ëlijah ; and he was hunted throughout the realm and ail 
the neîçhboring provinces. At Tength came that strange 
contest between the national religion and the foreign idola- 
try, in which eight hundred and fifty prophets of the strange 
faith perished. Thus God amply vindicated his prophet be- 
fore ail Israël ; but it only arouseji his bloodthirsty enemy 
to still fiercer wrath ; and again Elijah fled for his life. 

DUR DANGER. 

Hère, then, is a fact so often repeated as to leave no doubt 
that it is the established order of Providence, that when- 
ever a national policy — the characteristic spirit of the lead- 
ing national measures-— offends the moral and religions 
senUments of the people, the nation is hastening to swift 
disaster and min. This is the root of the great calamity 
that has fidlen npon us in thèse sad days. One thing for 
the last thirty years has been the source of ail the bittemess 
and strife between the two sections of the country, breaking 
forth at last into the bloody tra^edy throngh which we are 
passing. I appeal to your calm onbiassed judgment as 
American citizens, to your instincts of justice, to your sentT- 
ments of humanity, to your inner conscionsness under the 
broad light of Christian truth and principle, to consider the 
condition of our country to-day, and the causes that hâve 
precipitated this calamity npon us. In their commercial, 
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mdustrîal, social and polîtîcal relations, they are the thèmes 
of our daîly thought and discussion. In their moral and 
religions bearings, I sum up those causes in the foUowing 
simple statement : 

On THE GREAT TOFIC OF STRIFB AND CONTENTION BB- 

tween the nobth and the south, the policy of the 
National Government for the last thirtt tears bas 
been offensive to the moral and religious sentiments 
of a free peofle. 

There has been a deliberate and persistent effort to awe 
and smother and crush the Christian conscience of thîs peo- 

Ele ; on the part of thousands of good and true men who 
ave given the effort their countenance and support, not 
purposely, I am sure, but none the less really, — ^an effort to 
smother the Christian convictions of the free people of this 
land. We find it in the clamor that has been raised ail 
over the country against the utterance bv the chosen reh'g- 
ious teachers of the people, of one word in condemnation 
of slavery. 

VIEWS OF EARLY STATE8MEN. 

Whence came this state of thîngs ? It was not so in the 
early days of the Republic. Then, North and South, there 
was almost entire unanimity of conviction and sentiment 
upon this subject. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, and ail the great names then representing the 
South in our. national councils, agreed fiiUy with the great 
names of the North, in regarding slavery as a wrong — an 
offence against God's etemal justice — ^a moral, social, and 
political evil. This is so well known to ail who can claim 
any acquaintance with our history, that to quote from the 
writings of thèse men would be but a waste of time. Slav- 
ery was unanimously condemned by statesmen, State légis- 
latures, political assemblies, ministers, churches and eccle- 
siastical bodies, both North and South. It was the frank 
outspoken moral and religions sentiment of the American 
people, which no man or party had then attempted to sup- 
press. No man in this country, by whatever opprobrious - 
epithet he may hâve been callea, ever uttered a more em- 
phatic condemnation, or exhibited a more undisguised hat- 
red of slavery than Jefferson. No man ever felt more 
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keenly îts înconsîstency wîth the princîples of ourgovem- 
ment, or more earnestly desîred its removal than Washing- 
ton. Under the gaidance of such men, though every act 
might not be entîrdy satisfactory, the policy of the govern- 
ment — its guiding and animating spirit— would commend 
itself to the moral and religious convictions of the people. 
Then there was no attempt to silence the Christian ministry 
on the subject of slavery — or rather to suppress every word 
in condemnation of slavery. 

ORIGIN OF THE CHANGE. 

After Mr. Calhoun was defeated and humiliated, thirty 
years ago, in his attempt to destroy the govemmént, on the 
tariff question, he abandoned that issue and took np slavery 
as a subject u'pon which he could more effectually inflame 
the sectional animosities of the South against the North. 
But slavery was everywhere admitted to be a wrong, and 
an evil. He was too shrewd to overlook the tremendous 
disadvantage undet which such an admission placcd 
him. That décision must be reversed. Slavery must no 
longer be placed under ban. It must be defended as a 
blessing to the slave, the master, the community, the state, 
the nation ; — as a divine institution, ordained of God and 
sanctioned by the Gospel. If he could not change men's 
convictions, nis influence as the champion of her peculiar 
institutions, would make it very perilous in the South for a 
man to speak any adverse convictions ; and if unanimity of 
opinion could not be secured, unanimity of expression was 
the next best thing. The autocrats of Southern opinion 
were a few large slaveholders ; the cause was their own, 
and their coopération with their subtle leader was prompt 
and cordial. Any dissenter was ready brought to terms by 
raisin^ against him the cry of abolitionist,, and letting loose 
upon him the basest passion of the Southern mob. If a 
minister still imitated the early statesmen in calling slavery 
an evil, he was reminded that his patrons were slaveholders, 
and he must preach only such a gospel as they permitted. 
If he persisted, he was waited upon by the ** viçlance com- 
mittee," gently tarred and feathered, rode out of town upon 
a rail, or hung upon the most convenient tree. Thus was 
inaugurated in the South the change of opinion on the sub- 
ject of slavery. Like the apostate kings of Israël, having 
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determined to pursue a course offensive lo the religîous 
sentiments of the people, they must first silence those re- 
ligions teachers who would not bow to the new idol. 

THE "demand." 

After two years spent in maturing hîs plans, moulding 
Southern opinion to his purpose, and securing the coopéra- 
tion of Southern political leaders, Mr. Calhoun, through 
Southern joumals, and in his place in the Senate, " demandr 
ed " that every voice against slavery at the North should 
be silenced by the législative action of the Free States. 
Presses, Platforms, Pulpits must utter no word against 
slavery — that was " agitation ; " they might say ail they 
pleased in favor of it — that was not ** agitation." Every 
anti-slavery paper must be suppressed, every lecturer si- 
lenced, and every miniater of the Gospel who ventured to 
repeat what Washington, Jefferson and their great compeers 
had said on the subject of slavery, must be driven from his 
pulpit. On thèse terms only would the South remain in 
the Union. In the Senate Mr. Calhoun said : " The légis- 
latures of the South, backed by the voice of her constituents, 
expressed through innumerable meetings, hâve called upon 
the Slaveholding States, to repress the movement made 
within the jurisdiction of those States, against their peace 
and security ; " that is, to suppress by law ail expression of 
anti-slavery sentiments at the North. He ^^ demanded^^ 
that no pétitions should be receîved in the Senate, at ail 
conflicting with the interests of slavery or the ambition of 
slaveholders. Thèse demands were so preposterous that 
Northern men, entirely disposed to grant the South every- 
thing in reason, recoiled from this undisguised attempt to 
trample under foot the sacred right of pétition, and muzzle 
the whole North on the subject of slavery. Senator Hill 
of New Hampshire, told Mr. Calhoun that his course was 
more perilous to the peace and harmony of the country 
than the labors of ail the abolitionists of the North — an 
assertion which we hâve lived to see amply confirmed. 
Senator Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, replied to Mr. Cal- 
houn, most characteristically, that his course placed the 
Northern friends of the South " in a most embarrassing 
situation." Thus his Northern friends protested ; but Mr. 
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Calhoun persîsted. Then followed the first concerted effort 
to suppress at the North the views of slavery held by the 
founders of the Republic ; then for the first time slavery 
became a prohibîted topic in Northern pulpits. But the 
real design must wear some plausible veil ; hence, every- 
where a clamor was raised against " preaching politics " — 
meaning no more or less than preacning against slavery* 
Everything else was open to discussion — to approval or 
condemnation — tariff and free trade, bank and sub-treasury, 
internai improvements and foreign relations, public lands 
and post oflBce régulations — everything open to free discus- 
sion, but slavery ; that is open only to commendation. 

In its whole intent and purpose, from its very concep- 
tion, this was a political measure — the device of fanatic, 
pro-slavery démagogues of the South, under the lead of Mr. 
Calhoun, in the service of slavery, to silence the free Chris- 
tian conscience of the North, or destrov the Union. Ail 
the clamor at the North about " preacning politics " and 
"politics in the pulpit" has been but the Northern écho to 
the demands of Southern secessionists, whose efforts for 
thirty years hâve been to instigate the rébellion, which to- 
day drencRes the land in blood. Having determined to 
pursue a course offensive to the moral and religions senti- 
ments of the people, they first attempt to silence ail discus- 
sion that would apply the test of moral and religions prin- 
ciple to their policy; like the sanguinary apostate Ahab, 
silencing the prophets who would not serve at the altars of 
Baal, and drenchinç the earth in the blood of those who 
refîised to bow at his idol. 

THE RESPONSE. THE PROTECTED EVIL. 

What response the North has given to this demand of 
the South is too noterions to need any comment to-day. 
The response is pregnant with humilitation and shame to 
every true Christian patriot. The whole national adminis- 
tration from the Chief Magîstrate to every three-penny 
post-master in à country village, and tide-waiter at the 
custom-house, trained as a vast pack to hound down every 
Christian minister who dares deny the divine origin of 
chattel slavery ; — eamest Christian ministers, at the beck 
of unprincipled démagogues and traitors, driven from their 
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pulpits for obeying the apostolic înjunction to " remember 
them that are in bonds as bound with them ; " — thèse are 
some of the first fruits of the response of the North to the 
demand of the South. Another, not more flattering, is 
th^t we see men who call themselves Christians running 
from church to church ail over the city — not to find a min- 
ister who agrées with them in matters of religion, but in 
politics. Their religions opinions, if they hâve any, are of 
no conséquence whatever. Universalists can sit by the 
yeâr under the preaching of endless misery ; but one ear- 
nest Word in condemnation of slavery sends them ont of 
the church like a rocket in a blaze of wrath. They can 
hear their religions opinions abused, misrepresented, reviled, 
denounced as a moral pestilence, infidelity and falsehood ; 
but slavery is more sacred ; it is their j^ar/Jy idol ; they will 
not hear the truth spoken of that. ïheir niinister, then, 
whatever else he may be, — Unitarian, Trinitarian, Episco- 
palian, Universalist, is of little conséquence — must be one 
of congenial political sympathies ; one who will speak ad- 
miringly, approvingly, apologeticallv, or not at ail of tho 
most gigantic evil in the world. The evil that has tarnish- 
ed the lustre of our escutcheon in the eyes of ail civilized 
nations ; that has corrupted the integrity of our statesmen ; 
that has polluted our courts of justice ; that has perjured 
the judges of our highest tribunals ; that haâ ofFended and 
attempted to silence the moral and religions instincts of the 

Î)eople; that has driven thousands of the best men in 'the 
ana from ail participation in the politics of state or nation, 
leaving the processes of govemment to the control of the 
basest éléments in the community ; that has invaded the 
législative halls of the nation with the bowie knife, revol- 
ver, and bludgeon ; that has ofFered bounties for the heads 
of our ablest and noblest citizens, while seeking its conge- 
nial allies aiuong the assassins of Baltimore, and the border 
ruffians of Missouri and Arkansas ; that has drenched the 
soil of Kansas with the blood of peaceful citizens, Christian 
women and their innocent babes ; that filled the last na? 
tional Cabinet with thieves, robbers, swindlers and traitors ; 
that has at last risen against the government of our fathers 
in the most gigantic and atrocious rébellion ever known on 
earth ; — this is the evil that has been held too sacred tp be 
condemned by the minister of the gospel of Christ. 
VOL. XX. 29 
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THE UKPKINCIPLED CLAMOR. 

There îs no princîple or consistency in thîs clamor against 
dîscussing the subject of slavery în tne pulpit. It is a mat- 
ter of the basest politîcal partisanship— the resort of men ta 
silence the truth which theîr policy cannot bear. If a 
man's polities are honest and patriotie they will not injure 
his religion ; if his religion is true and sincère it will not 
harm his polities. Whence then the alarm that some peo- 
pie manifest at their coming in contact, except from the 
consciousness that their polities cannot bear the test of re- 
ligions principle ? The fiercest declaimers against " polities 
in the pulpit are never offended when the pulpit apolo- 
gizes for slavery— défends it — ^attempts to prove it a divine 
institution, sanctioned by the gospel. Politîcal preachîng îs 
preaching against slavery ; preachîng infavor of it îs not polit- 
îcal. A little more than two years ago, a Rev. Mr. Van Dike 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., treated his congrégation to an elaborate 
defence of the institution of slavery, contending that it is 
entirely harmonious with the prîncîples of Christianîty. It 
was a production offensive enough to the moral and relig- 
ions sentiments of the Free States to secure the Rev. au- 
thor a speedy call to the care of a church în that hot-bed of 
treason, Charleston, S. C. Those who are the first to take 
fire at the faintest odor of " polities in the pulpit " were de- 
lighted with that discourse. Secular joumals that omit no 
opportunity to rave about politîcal preachîng, publîshed that 
base eulogy of the most terrifie evil în the world, and in 
loathsome edîtorials commended it to their readers for îts 
profound leamîng, eminent abib'ty, and genuine Christian 
patriotism ; — conclusive évidence, of course, that no politî- 
cal taint attaches to preachîng in favor of slavery. 

THE ROOT OF OUE PERIL. 

Hère then is the germ of our national sîn. We hâve 
attempted — at least, we hâve not with indignant scom 
fipowned down the attempt — to silence the Christian con- 
science of the people upon that one dominant evil that bas 
so long outraged the moral and religions sentiments of thé 
nation, and now with bloody hands bas rent the Union 
asunder, and involved us in the most gîgantic and terrible 
war ever waged on earth. Before God, I believe if the 
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whole Christian ministiy of this land had been fidthftd to 
the principles of that divine religion they profess to teach, 
this calamity would not hâve befallen the nation ; — this out- 
pouring of life and treasure would hâve been spared. But 
the poUcy of silencing them upon this momentous thème — 
the adoption by our partisan .leaders of a policy which they 
dare not permit the religions teacher to discuss — ^has at last 
brought forth its fruit. A policy that cannot bear the test 
of moral principle is tlie swift road to ruin. We hâve not 
been willing to do only ** that which is right and good in 
the sight of the Lord, that it might be well with us ; " to 
trust the right and the good alone, under the guidance of 
Him who commands it, as the guarantee of our safety. 

FRUITS OF COMPROMISE AND INDIFFERENCE. 

I do not hère discuss the right or the wrong of slavery, 
It is enough that it offends the unperverted moral and re- 
ligious instincts of every heart. At the formation of the 
govemment it was permitted to remain as a measure of 
peace. Has it proved such ? Has it not been rather the 
one élément of perpétuai contention and strife, till it has 
now instigated tne most atrocious rébellion of ail human 
history ? It has xiefeated the very purpose for which it was 
permitted. It was urged for the sake of harmony ; it has 
brought only perpétuai discord. It was adopted for the 
sake of union ; it is the one thing that has rent the Union 
asunder. It was resorted to as a measure of conciliation ; 
it has plunged the nation into the most calamitous war. 
AU arguments and suggestions for its removal hâve been 
met by the enormous pecuniary interests involved ; yet if 
the govemment, fifteen years ago, had purchased at the fuU 
market price, every slave in the country and set them ail , 
free, though we had paid the exorbitant sum of twelve hun- 
dred millions of dollars at which Mr. Clay valued them, 
we should hâve been the richer to-day for that act. This 
rébellion has already cost the govemment twice that sum, 
besides what the rebels hâve expended, the destruction of 
property and the sacrifice of life. Thus under this scourge 
and désolation of war, we are leaming that disobedience to 
God has its pecuniary relations ; and that there, even, the 
right and good are our only security. 
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But we Lave really thought lîttle and cared less for the 
millions in our land crushed under the iron heel of this 
despotism. We knew, îndeed, that they were bought and 
sold like cattle in the shambles ; children of tender years 
sold from their mothers' arms upon the auction block ; 

Îoung girls sold at fabulons priées for purposes at which 
umanity revolts. But we hâve cared little for ail this. 
What was it to us that their humble homes were desolated 
— that their hearts were riven with agony — that they were 
denied the most sacred of ail rîghts — that their lives were 
deemed little more than the lives of brutes ? We hâve 
tumed îndiflFerently away from their wrongs, " one to his 
farm, and another to his merchandise." But God has not 
turned away ; he has heard ail their siehs ; ever^ wrong 
we hâve heaped upon them is recorded in his book for 
judgment. We hâve grown rich on the scourge-driven toil 
of the bondman. Our merchants hâve smothered down 
their native instincts of liberty, and bowed low for profit- 
able patronage. They hâve silenced ministers who dared 
pray for the slave ; they hâve destroyed anti-slavery presses, 
shot anti-slavery editors, and mobbed anti-slavéry speakers ; 
they hâve sent back fugitives into bondage, ana wrîtten 
letters of base apology to their Southern patrons for. the 
intense spirit of freedom at the North. Now the strange 
god to whom they hâve sacrîficed gorges himself upon their 
sons in the moming, and in the evening licks up their 
wealth with fbrked tongues of flame. Every dime " that 
sinews bought and sold hâve ever eamed " in this land must 
now sink in the fiery gulf of rébellion. We hâve thought 
it a trifling thing that tne bondman's heart should be wrung 
with agony and iiis home desolated. Now God is teaching 
us that nothing is trifling that violâtes his etemal justice. 
For every desolated bondman's home, the home of a loyal 
citizen is now shrouded in sackcloth ; for every heart crush- 
ed under the heel of that despotism, a loyal heart is now 
rent in agony ; and life for life, before the infinité justice of 
God must we now atone for every one that has been sac- 
ficed upon that altar. We hâve silenced the Christian 
teachers who would hâve testified agaînst this evil; but 
God, who never leaves himself without a witness, speaks 
now from the cannon's mouth. We cannot silence him. 
The testimony we would not hear from the pulpit, he corn-» 
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pels ns to hear fîpom intrenchments, forts, ironclads and 
monitors. We easily forgot the rice-swamps and cotton- 
fields where the bondman toiled and perisbed. O, God, 
shall we ever forget the swamps of the Chickahominy, or 
the hnndred fields of blood, where our brothers and sons 
hâve fallen and perisbed, wîth nothing to mark their rest- 
ing-place but the eye of infinité Love? We bave refiised 
to remember God's justice ; he will take care that we forget 
not his judgments. 

MAN 18 MOCKED — NOT GOD. 

We bave expected a harvest of peace, unîty and pros- 
perity wîth the basest wrongs and the most heaven-daring 
oppression festering at the roots of our national life. We 
hâve sought veils to disguise them, and antidotes for their 
poison. We bave clothed them in the glittering drapery 
of constitutions, laws and compromises, till we bave thought 
their venom neutralized, and that they would bring forth 
onlj the fruits of peace, truth, justice and patriotism. How 
terribly bave we deceived ourselves ; how painfully are we 
aow taught that God is not mocked ; that whatsoever men 
or nations sow, that pball they also reap. We bave drawn 
up our compromises with sedulous care ; eminent statesmen 
bave advocated them ; political parties hâve built them into 
their platforms, and conventions approved them in solemn 
resolutions of "finality." But God teaches us that his 
etemal justice shall not be compromised ; that fraud, oppres- 
sion and treachery as the bases of national policy offend ail 
there is divine in the human heart, and plunge the nation 
in disaster and ruin. Parties find themselves impotent — 
divided, disorganized, crushed — when their policy runs 
counter to God's justice ; while statesmen and nations leam 
that there is no " finality " but right. We gloss qver in- 
iquity with élégant names, gather it under the sheltering 
wings of party ; hush, or strangle the fanatic wbo dares 
hînt at the wrong we would conceal, and déclare our com- 
promise permanent. God strips away the shining subter- 
ftige ; lays bare the black lie to the white light of divine 
truth — teacbîng us that nothing is permanent but his justice 
— ^no orbit steadfast till it sweep to the central sun of his 
etemal law. 

29» 
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THE LE880N OF THE HOUK. 

It is indeed a terrible ordeal throu^h whîch we are pass- 
îng ; but ît is the administration of God's justice for the 
great sin of this nation ; and we are to be tried in this fire 
till we are ready to part with the dross for the purgîng of 
which the fumace was kindled ; till we are willing to mould 
our national policy by the dictâtes of etemal riçnt, and lay 
the course of the ship of state by the chart of divine justice 
and truth ; till we are ready to unshackle the hand that 
is raised to invoke God's blessing on the worshipping con- 
grégation ; till we are willing that he who speaks to us in 
me name of Almighty God, shall speak as a free man in 
God's présence; tfll we insist, even, that the lîps which 
hâve swom to déclare the whole counsel of God, shall wear 
the seal of no party or faction ; till we are willing to unité 
again the moral and religions with the patriotic éléments of 
our nature, as the only bases upon which can safely rest the 
duty of the citizen to the state. 

Under the mysterious providence of God, what is the 
great lesson of this hour, but that eveiy principle of national 
action, like a seed cast into the earth, brings forth of its 
kind ; that falsehood, fraud, injustice and oppression in the 
nation, no more than in the individfial, can ever become 
the basis of noble character, permanent power and true 
life ; that they corrupt the sources of a nation's virtue, 
paralyze the nght arm of its power, poison the springs of 
its prosperity, undermine the foundations of its honor, and 
scatter through everv nerve, vein and artery of the whole 
organism, the seeds of ruin, disaster and death ? How slow 
are the nations to leam, how reluctant are they to admit 
— through what ordeals of fire and seas of blood must they 
yet pass, before they are brought humbly to own that God 
reigns, that " he is the Govemor among the nations ; " that 
ail people and dominions are in his hands ; that while they 
serve lus etemal purposes, he upholds, guides and prospers 
them ; that when they run counter to his will, like the 
chosen people of old, with the besom of destruction, he 
sweeps them from among the nations of the earth ; that 
there is no safety, success, prosperity, power or life but in 
obédience to him. This is the lesson of the terrible ordeal 
through which we are passing. ** Lord, we believe ; help 
thou our unbelief." a. r. a. 
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Art. XXVin. 

The Human Race. 

<*'Homo sum ; nihil humani a me alienutn puto.^ 

We propose in this article to discuss three questions. 
I. What is a human being? IL.How came the human 
femily in existence ? III. What is its destiny ? We do 
not prétend to be well enough versed in Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, History, Geology, and Philology, to exhaust the 
subject or settle disputed points in Ethnology. We cheer- 
fiilly admit that in the past, présent and future, there are 
many mysteries beyond our compréhension. Our aim is, 
to point out the current of inquiry wherein philosophera 
and theologians are now. drifting, to state some tacts, and to 
give a few hints for the safe guidance of those who are 
watching the signs of the times. Our dénomination should 
not constitute the rear guard of progression, nor be in ad- 
vance of the truth. It is not our mission to hug a darling 
creed and try to bend everything to its support, — dexter- 
ously to winK difficulties out of sight, and magnify trifles 
înto "confirmations strong.'* Unfair arguments lead to 
unreliable conclusions. The manly critic makes no " pro- 
fession of &ith," and promises no nnalities. Let us unité 
courage and caution. 

I. What is a human being ? In the finely graduated 
scale of earth's billion living créatures, where does the mère 
animal type end, and the human type begin ? How can 
the lowest class of men be distinguished from the highest 
class of the Simia tribes ? The solution of this problem is 
more difficult than many imagine. 

A few years ago, two créatures called " wild men of 
Bomeo," were exhibited as curiosities, in most of our cities 
and large villages. Though apparently of adult âge and 
£ull growth, their height was little more than three feet. 
Their features were of Mongolian cast, and their bodies 
and limbs well proportioned. Their musçular strength was 
great, and one of them was very restless. The showman 
said they were imported firom the hill country of Bornéo, — 
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an island famons for its strange and degraded inhabitants* 
Tbej certainlj looked like littie men; but they mani- 
fested no more intelligence thaft well-trained monkeys. 
The restless one did not appear to notice anything except 
bis keeper. It was said they bad no langoage, and either 
could not or would not leam to talk. Or course the wild 
indiyiduals of this tribe are less human in appearance than 
thèse tamed spécimens. Were thèse créatures men^-our 
brothers — or were they mère animais ? 

In the interior of Southern Africa, there is said to be a 
tribe of human shaped dwarfs called Dakoes. They hâve 
no names, no raiment, no fîre, no laws and no mechanical 
arts. They wander about in herds, subsist on such roots, 
finiits, insects and reptiles as come in their way, and indis- 
criminately lie down together at night in the open air. It 
is not known that they even pair, as do most of the respect- 
able animais. Their language consists of a few inarticu- 
lately murmured gutturals. Yet even thèse semi-beasts 
can learn to talk and work. When domesticated, they be- 
come faithfiil and afFectionate servants to the Kaffirs, by 
whom they are frequently enslaved. None of thèse créa- 
tures hâve been imported into Europe or this country, and 
hence they bave not undergone a scientific examination ; 
but if there is such a tribe, and there certainly are Africans 
much like thèse, ought they to be called men, or brutes ? 

The Bushmen of Africa and the aborigines of Van Die- 
tnan's Land, though larger than the " wild men of Bomeo " 
and the Dakoes, are but little superior to them in civiliza- 
tion. In form, they are truly hideous, and in capacîty very 
small. The Bushman's sole " tent is the scorching heavens, 
his sole bed the bot sand." His language is a rattle of the 
tongue and a gurgling in the throat which our letters can- 
not spell. Even on tiie blissful cotton plantation, in Ae 
divine estate of slavery, and under the benign influence of 
our Southern chivaliy, the Hottentots are stupid as cattle. 
Though compelled to toil, it is only with coarse tools and 
in a slow, clumsy manner. Their young closely resemble 
the young of apes. Are thèse unfortunates human beings, 
or animais ? It is true they are clearly Bimana, but do they 
belong to the genus homo r Are they our relations ? 

There is a tribe of créatures in Bomeo and Sumatra, 
called in the Malay language, Orang Outan (wild men of 
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the woods), and another in Guinea and Congo, called Go- 
rilla (wild wandering men), that closely resemble the low- 
est class of beîngs acknowledged to be men. Their ana- 
tomical structure is similar to ours, and in extrême youth 
it is difEcult to di^inguish them from the Hottentot infants. 
They are cunning, athletic, and stit)ngly attached to their 
offspring. Some of them are over five feet in height, and 
in batde are more than a match for an equal number of 
unarmed men. They fight with stones and clubs. Though 
they cannot leam to talk, yet when learned they are gentle, 
docile, quick witted, and prone to imitate many of the man- 
ners and customs of human society. In fact, some of them 
seem to know more than some men. Are they human ? 

If we tum from classes to characterîstics, we shall still 
find it somewhat difficult to draw the boundary Une between 
the human and sub-human races. The old définitions and 
distinctions are growing weak and giving way. Man stands 
erect on two feet ; and so do ail fowls, and so can several 
spécimens of apes. Man has two and only two hands, 
and this is also true of monkeys. According to Professor 
Huxley, there are no quadrumana or four handed animais* 
The hind hands of the Gorilla are really préhensile feet, 
difiering from human feet in no fundamental characteristic. 
There are the same number of bones and muscles, arrangea 
în the same way. Hence the Gorilla, Ourang, &c., belong 
to the class of Bimana. In the comparative si^ and shape 
of the brain, and in the facial angle, there is not a very 
great hiatus between what are called the highest brutes and 
the lowest men. By actual measurement, the cubical capar 
cîty of a Gorilla's cranium is 35, of the lowest men 63, and 
the highest men 111 inches. The grade of the facial angle 
is about the same, running from 30° in the ape up to 90° in 
the statue of Jupiter Olympus. Many animais hâve a 
kind of rudimentary language intelligible to each other, 
and hence man is not the only loquacious being on earth. 
The instinct of the horse, camel, dog and monkey, is supe- 
rior to the reason of some degraded men. The passions, 
love, fear, anger, are shared in common by the entire ani- 
mal kingdom. Everywhere may be found brute-like men, 
and man-like beasts. Still there are distinguishing traits 
that are almost unmistakable. 

1. The peculiar structure of the human body gives man a 
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yersatility of power and dignîty of aspect that dearly desig- 
Bate him as a gênas and species distinct from ail others. 
His limbs are better proportioned and hinged, bis brain 
larger, his face handsomer, and his motions more graceftil 
than those of any other earthly créature. His natural po- 
sition is erect, and he walks with ease on his two feet as the 
ape cannot. In tbe free play of his arms and in the ability 
to handle easily objects of every shape, man enjoys a proud 
prééminence. Man's large brain renders him the intellec- 
tual king, and woman's sweet features constitute her the 
beauteous queen of ail the earth. They bave no rivais, 
and none of the inferior tribes dispute their impérial sway. 

2. Great and varied powers of expression is another dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of our race. Mère animais never 
laugh nor weep. They are manifestly incapable of feeling 
the deep joy that ripples in smiles, or the acute sadness that 
finds vent m sighs and .overflows in tears. Even if they 
did expérience thèse émotions, their muscles are too rigid 
to permit an adéquate expression. It is true that animais 
can and do display some feelinfir, by the eyes and the 
motions of the body ; but when that is compared with the 
crimson blush, the pallor of fear, tiie look of agony, the tear 
of sympathy, the glo\^ of love, the serene smiïe of rapture 
and the pathos of dévotion, that Ait over the human face 
like shadow and sunlight over the earth, our superiority 
cannot be doubted. Even in the sooty face of the stolid 
slave, there is an utterance of conscious injury and despair- 
ing patience that ranks Jiim infinitely above the beast his 
master would make him. 

Add to this silent expression, cultivated language, and 
we hâve a human trait not to be mistaken. Animais can 
indeed vocally communicate vvrith each other to a limited 
extent. Fishes appear to be voiceless, but nearly ail birds, 
beasts, reptiles and insects, by peculiar notes can call, an- 
swer, wam and invite each other. Parrots can be taught to 
articulate words very distincly, but not to appreciate their 
meaning. Language, in its higher sensé, belongs alone to 
man. He alone bas names for things and de^, and ad- 
junctive words by which to modify and shade his ideas. 
Hence he only can fuUy unburden his soûl to his compan- 
ions and commune with them on the abstract, the spiritual 
and the absolute. We can therefore safely say that of 
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earth's varions înhabîtants, those havîng full powers of ex- 
pression, the intelligent talkers, are men; tne others are 
not. 

8. Again, man alone has a capacîty for continuai im- 
provement. The bee, the beaver, the spîder, are skilfiil 
workers, but they make no improvements. The first waxen 
cell, beaver-house and spider s web, were as perfect as the 
last. The Chimpanzee may be taught lo imitate many 
human actions, but he soon reaches the sumny't of his at- 
tainments. Under the best teachers, he can leam no more ; 
and if left to himself, he soon relapses into his original con- 
dition and habits. The same is true of every trained ani- 
mal. But it is not thus with man. Each individual can 
leam till paralyzed by death, and the entire race can and 
does go on to'^v^ards perfection. There is no relapse. Each 
new génération excels its predecessor in discoveries and in- 
vention, in accuracv of détail and comprehensive breadth 
of formula. Ever hîgher rîses the tide of improvement in 
art and science ; and no rdpt prophet bas ever predicted a 
ihillenium for the human race, so glorious as to be beyond 
the reach or even probability of its attainment. Man is pro- 
gressive, and bence there is " a good time coming." Hère 
then we hâve another distinguishing characteristic. Every 
créature that can build up himself a race, and excel his 
forefathers in art or science, and perpetuate the excellence, 
is a man ;« and those who cannot do this, are not human 
beings. 

4. Finally, passing from reason to révélation, unlike 
other earthly créatures, man is the " oflspring of God," and 
hence he bas an immortal nature that will survive the 
shock of death to glorify and enjoy its Father forever. 
Having at least some faint idea of thîs relationship and 
destiny, man alone is religions. He only prays and wor* 
ships, bas a distinct perception of right and wrong, respon- 
sibility and duty, and feels that he is living for the lonc 
hereafter. There is not the least évidence uiat any animsd 
îs devotional, nor that there ever lived a tribe of men, how- 
ever degraded, that was not devotional. An altar, shrine, 
fane or temple is near every household, and pétition and 
thanksgiving to some known or " unknown God," ascend 
in every language. 

There are other characteristics, but theSè are sufficîent 
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for our présent purpose. To décide to what genus and 
species, a beîng somewhat resembling ourselves belongs, we 
are not obligea to make elaborate anatomical and chemical 
examinations of the bones and blood. The tests are plain 
and easy. Every créature whose natural posture is erect, 
who bas two well-formed hands, an obtuse facial angle and 
comparatively large brain, whose power of expression by 
the eye, face and ttengué, is unlimited, who is religious and 
susceptible of boundless improvement, is a man, — ^a member 
of the humati family ; and those créatures that hâve not 
thèse characteristics are not men. 

Ëstimated by this standard, there are on this globe about 
a thousand million human beings ; and among them must 
be included the white, black, red and yellow varieties, the 
Dakoes (if there is such a tribe), the Hottentot, the Bush- 
men, the wild men of Bomeo, and even the ill-looking, 
degraded, dirb-eating Tasmanians of Australasia. But the 
Gorilla, the Orang and the Chimpanzee must be accounted 
mère animais, havmg no more aîfinity to human beings than 
hâve bears and tigers. Such is the human race, — a people 
of many varieties and many degrees of culture, but ail 
brethren, ail noble, ail deserving our attention, respect, 
sympathy and friendly assistance. 

n. We are now prepared for the înquîry, How came this 
human race in existence ? How did it originate ? 

The earth bas not always been inhabited by human be- 
ings. Geology affirms that man is comparatively a new- 
comer. Multitudes of animal species lived, enjoyed the 
earth and passed away, long âges before man made his 
appearance. No human bones are mingled witli thcir fossil 
remains, and no human foot-print indents the sand now 
Tiardened into stone on which they luxuriated. Thousands 
and perhaps millions of years went by, when suddenly and 
geologically speaking recently, not over five or six hundred 
thousand years ago, man sprang into existence and spread 
ail over the face of the earth. How did he originate ? 

Two and only two replies can be given. ' One is, that 
man is an outgrowth, — a development from inferior animais, 
aûd the other, that man was created by a superhuman in- 
telligent agency. 

The development theoty is generally hinted rather than 
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dearly stated. An innate pride of ancestry hînders its ad- 
vocates from presenting the family tree in ail îts goodly 
proportions. In fact, the full particulars are not yet agreed 
upon, though the prominent features of the genealogy stand 
ont in bold relief. Inert matter by some electrical organism 
or chemical throe begat animate livîng créatures. Thèse, 
again, after another long interval, repeated the process and 
carried the scale up hîgher. As the stock improved, radi- 
ata brought forth vertebrata, ovipara hatched vivipara, and 
reptiles became the joyfiil parents of mammals. As the 
development advanced, gradually caudal appendages short- 
ened and disappeared, rough paws softenea into hands, the 
brain enlarged, the face toned from savageness, till at last 
in an auspicious hour, a fair and highly favored baboon be- 
came the mother of a human son and daughter, — perhaps 
the Adam and Eve of Mosaic history, — and thus our race 
was handsomely started. It is fair to state, however, that 
some modify thi^ theory by admitting that God may hâve 
created a few species of animais, and endowed the first hu- 
man pair with immortal and intelligent soûls. 

Absurd and disgusting as is this theory, it bas had able 
advocates and many believers. La Place argued the form- 
ation of the solar system by law and not by Deity. This 
apparently opened the door for Lamarck, Hilaire, Vincent, 
and the (jerman dreamers to try to prove that the vegeta- 
ble and animal kingdoms of the eartn came into existence 
in the same way. They claimed that electricity acting upon 
albumen wonld produce living monads, and thèse by devel- 
opment became the parents of ail vital beings. The author 
of the Smart little book, " Vestiges of Création," makes an 
ingénions attempt to show how the development mîght hâve 
proceeded. Andrew Jackson Davis enlightens the hypoth- 
esis with his brilliant " révélations." Darwin in his " Ori- 
gin of Species " shows by countless illustrations, how " nat- 
ural sélection" varies and împroves stock. In severe 
droughts, short-nosed éléphants were apt to starve because 
they could not reach down to drink from low streams, nor 
up to browse from tall trees. The offspring of the long- 
nosed retaîned that peculîarity; and thus the elongation 
went on until that sagacious quadruped attained its présent 
enormous proboscis, — sufficiently long we should think to 
defy the sharpest droughts. Last of ail, Sir Charles Lyell 
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in hîs récent work, " Antîquîty of Man/' bas added the 
weîght of his great name and great leaming to the devel- 
opment theory. But there are some objections to it not 
easily removM. 

1. It is humiliating. It is hard and paînful enough ta 
admit, as many must, that our •' ignoble blood bas crept 
tbrougb sconndrels ever sînce tbe flood." If oar fatbers 
or grandfathers we;^ mnrderers or idiots, we do not want 
tbe disgracefnl fact continuallj tbrown in our face ; and îf 
our great, great grandparents were monkeys, lemurs, worms, 
and animalculae, we are asbamed of it. We beg tbe pbi- 
losophers not to mention it, and especially not to point ont 
our resemblaf ce to our simia ancestors. We bave been 
taught from earliest youtb tliat God is our fether, and we 
dislike to give up tbe ennobling tbougbt. Atheists and 
apisb people may accept and even rejoice in the derelop- 
ment tbeory, but it can never become popular. 

2. It is unreasonable, or at least less reasonable, tban 
tbe common tbeory tbat ail tbings were formed and vital- 
îzed by a great Creator. It is monstrously absurd to sup- 

Îose that inert matter could spontaneously generate a man. 
kt admit the possibility, and still it is more probable tbat 
man is tbe offspring of an intelligent Father, tban tbjit be 
is tbe cbild of chance. In either case, man's orîgin is won- 
derful and miraculous, but tbat be sbould accidentally orig- 
inate, is much tbe most wonderful. To belîeve, it requires 
an amount of stupid marvellousness not often possessed by 
common sensé people. Tbe atheist whose over^ogical mind 
cannot crédit tbe existence of a Suprême Being, and the 
erudite philosopher too sharp to be led by Moses and thé 
prophets, may and in fact must belîeve in the development 
theory ; but let them not taunt tbe humble Christian for 
believing in miracles. Their supposed miracle, and tbeîr 
credulity are the greatest on record. We are too sceptîcal 
to swallow their monstrous supposition. We pity them for 
tbeîr weakness, and blâme them for their obstinacy. 

3. But. finally, as might be expected, there is not tbe 
sligbtest proof of tbe truth of the theory under considéra- 
tion. It is ail mère hypothesis. There is no ancient tra- 
dition that man was bom of animal parents ; neither « 
there any instance on record of any new genus being pro- 
duced by an old one. It is a law of nature tbat each genuô 
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shall produce only its own kind, and thus remain perpetu- 
ally distinct and separate from ail others. If two gênera, 
as the equine and tne asinine, are nnnaturally crossed,- off- 
apring may resuit ; but the hybrid, as the mule, has no 
power to perpetuate its kind. Nature maintains her ancient 
landmarks and boundaries. New varieties of animais, plants 
and men, may and frequently do arise, as the resuit of food, 
dimate and natural sélection. No doubt ail ihe curions vari- 
eties of 49gs, pigeons, hens, horses, géraniums, apples, &c., 
came into existence this way. But it should be remembered 
that the protoplast pair of dogs, were real dogs, and so are ail 
their posterity whether large or small, unicolored or spot- 
ted. The same is true of the protoplast pair of horses, 
doves, monkeys and men. In no instance has the origi- 
nal type been lost or a new one gained. No people in the 
transition state between the simia and the human species 
hâve ever been found, nor hâve the bones of such been dis- 
covered. Man haa beea fully developed man not only 
ever since the dawn of history, but also as far back in the 
remote past as geologists can trace his existence. Hpt fl| 
bone, muscle, joint, or nerve, has essentially changed. If 
before the déluge there were giants, they were simply large 
men ; and if there are or even were a tribe of dwarte, tliey 
are simply small men. Hence, until some plausible proof 
is brought in, we must reject this modem development the- 
ory as absurd and false* 

xlejecting this, we must of course embrace the only oth- 
cr theory, that man was formed and endowed with an intel- 
ligent soûl by a supematural power. Almost every nation 
has some tradition or mythology of this wonderful perform- 
' ance. The Phœnecians had a legend that men sprang from 
dragon's teeth that were sown or planted by the gods. The 
Persians held that Ormuzel formed the first human pair of 
the branches of the Eibas tree. The Chinese and Hindu 
liccounts agrée quite substantially with the Hebrew. In 
the Hindu, even the names Adam and Iva are retained. 
Most mytholomes teach that man has degenerated rather 
than improved since his entrance on this earthly stage. 
The book of Genesis contains the best, plainest and most 
self-consistent history of the création of man ever written. 
We shall believe that until we find a better. 

But di£Sculties yet remain. If ail himian beings are the 
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descendants of one pair, hqw can we aecoont for the 
great varietîes in our race ? How came some tribes to be 
white, others red, others black, and others olîve ? How 
came some to hâve curly haïr and others straîght, some to 
be prognathous and others the reverse ? 

The common reply to thèse questions îs, that ail the va- 
rietîes of form and color in the buman race are the results 
of climate, food and habits. A savage lîfe in a warm cU- 
màte, it is argued, after a long time will produce the dark 
skin, woolly hair and protruding jaws of the Negro. In 
proof, it is said that "^ tropical people cenerally hâve thèse 
characteristics while the inhabitants of the temperate and 
frigid zones do not ; that the Jews, (always swarthy) who 
hâve long resided in India, are quite black ; and that any 
white people soon turn dark when under the Equator. 

But this argument is not sound. It is invalidated by 
well known facts. Africa and South America are in about 
the same latitude and hence hâve about the same climate. 
The aboriginal people on each continent lived in equal bap- 
^ barism. Africa abounds in black men, but its sister conti- 
nent in red ïnen. Hère the experiment was tried on the 
largest scale and for thousands of years, yet not a single 
Indian tumed black, nor a single Ethiopian red. In one 
land there was no crispy hair, and in the other very little 
straight hair. The aborigines of Van Dieman's island, a tem- 
perate climate, are black, but many of them hâve straiçht 
lank hair. When sun-browned visitors and their postenty 
în the torrid zone retum to their northem home, their orig- 
inal color is soon regained ; but go where they may, the 
Negro never loses his ebon skin, nor the Indian bis dusky 
copper hue. 

But if it be admitted that the varietîes in the human race 
are the results of différence in food, climate and habits, one 
cannot help asking when they were produced. They ex- 
isted at the very dawn of our historié era. Even a 
" préjudice against colored people '* was manifested thirty- 
three centuries ago, when Moses married a lady with a dark 
complexion. Pictures of negroes precisely like those now 
living, hâve been found in ancient Egyptian and Assyrian 
ruins that must be from three to five thousand years old ; 
and of course the men with woolly hair, receding forehead^ 
protruding lips and black skin, must hâve existed long be« 
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fore that remote âge. When dîd the white man tum into 
a negro ? The same diflference in shape that now exists, in 
the skulls of différent tribes of people, is equally distinct in 
the most ancienC spécimens found by geologists and anti- 
quarians. How long ago and how were thèse varieties pro- 
dnced ? 

We are perfectly willîng to admît that the division of the 
human race into five distinct classes, the Caucasian, Mon- 
TOlian, Malay, Ethiopian and Indian, is entirely absurdand 
deceptive. It is true many persons may be foond to an- 
sweryery nearly the descriptions riven of thèse classes, but 
it would puzzle a philosopher to décide in which class some 
people should be ranked. No two individuals are exactly 
alike. There is every shade of color, and every variety in 
the shape of the head and the texture of the hair ; and ail 
the varieties are intermingled and confused. There are 
blacks with straight hair, and whites with short curly hair. 
In every thousand persons you may examine in New Eng- 
land, you wifl find strongly marked types of Mongolian, 
Malay, and Indian features. So also in China and Poly- 
nesia, there are natives with European features. Not over 
a third of Africa is pure negro, and South America was not 
ail Indian. Climate and mode of life do effect great changes 
in the size, shape and actions of people. Emigration and 
colonization and intermarriages hâve been constantly go- 
ing on for thousands of years. Thus the human race is a 
mixed mass of ail styles and varieties. 

Still, when we consider the extrêmes of variety that hâve 
existed from time immémorial, — when we leam that no geo- 
graphical centre has been found from which we can prove 
that the race radiated and degenerated, — when we ascertain 
that no primitive language has been discovered from which 
we can demonstrate that earth's many thousand dialects 
were ail derived, we are almost compelled to conclude either 
that the race is immensely old, thus giving ample time for 
the introduction of varieties, and the oblitération of ancient 
similarities, or that at a comparatively récent period, say six 
thousand years ago, God created several dissimilar paii^ of 
human beings, placed them in différent parts of the world, . 
and either taught each a différent language, or \àft them ail 
to invent a dialect in their own way. 

At the présent time, not a £ew able men are trjing with 
80* 
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much 25eal to prove the antîquîty of the race ; and ît mnst 
be admitted, there is no proof against the theory, exœpt the 
Bible and the gênerai absence of human bones from ancient 
fossîls. We ought to cVedit the good Book in ail its definîte 
statements, We would not weaken its authority, or dira the 
brightness of its glory. It is possible, and, perhaps, proba- 
ble, that its writers verily thought that Adam and Eve were 
the parents of ail human beings ; but they do not under- 
take to teach ethnology or chronology, Moses sought to 
state how rather than when man came into existence. The 
main object of the historical part of the Old Testament 
is to give an account of the fortunes and misfortunes of the 
Hebrew branch of the white race, of whom the two dwell- 
ers in Eden were the sole progenitors. The prophets, per- 
haps, never heard of red or yellow men ; and they so dearly 
loved Palestine and Jérusalem, that they seldom bestow^ 
even a furtive glance on the black people of Africa. The 
New Testament authoritatively affirms-that ail nations are 
** of one blood ; " and hence are ail brethren. This nobody 
can deny. It also refers to Adam as the représentative 
stock ancestor of the human race. But in neither Testa- 
ment can we find a distinct statement that only one pair of 
men was formed, or that the entire earth was peopled from 
one pair. The question was not asked, and no one gave an 
opinion. Some, however, think it quite probable that Gain 
in the land of Nod found a wife not related to himself or 
to Adam. But be that as it may, from the gênerai silence 
of the Bible on the subject of race, we feel free to pursue 
our investigation without fear of harming the Sacred volume 
or of becoming a heretic. 

There are varions indications that the earth has been in- 
habited by man for many thousands of years. In Asia, 
languages are found written in arrow-head or cuniform char- 
acters, that must hâve grown old and gone ont of use before 
exact history began. As it takes a great while for a lan- 

fuage to be formed, grow old, and drop into disuse, we hâve 
ère a hint of mairs antiquity. It is said the Chinese 
records actually run back ten or fifteen thousand years. 
Récent discoveries of human relies in Switzerland and Den- 
mark prove, beyond a doubt, that long before the time of 
Julius Caesar, there was a Stone Age in Europe, in which 
he people knew not the use of bronze or iron. As there 
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bms been free intercoarse between Europe and Asîa from 
time immémorial, the arts must hâve kept nearly equal pace 
in the two contiguous continents. Hence the Stone Age 
shows that Europe was inhabited belbre Tubal Gain became 
a worker in metals. Again, it is reported, that human 
bones hâve been found mingled with the bones of animais 
that were extinct before the présent geological âge began. 
If this is correct, the antiquity of man is very great. A 
human foot and jaw found in Florida, where the Coral 
reefe mark the milleniums, were estimated to be 135,000 
yéars old 1 

It must not be supposed, however, that thèse statements 
are ail admitted to be true. The surface of the earth has 
under^one so many changes, that the ** testimony of the 
rocks' is almost alWays equivocal. The great antiquity of 
man is still undecided, and, in fact, disputed ; and, unfortu- 
nately, nearly ail the disputants aire tied to some creed, or 
biassed bv some darling theory. To sift the évidence 
thoroughly, — to find ana announce the real truth, — ^requires 
a larger amount of leaming, labor, patience and candor 
than is often put in réquisition by any one man. The mis- 
sionary is not likely to report home that he finds in Asia 
historiés of human affairs antécédent to the Mosaic date of 
the création. The "Board of Foreign Missions," as a 
rejoinder, mîght stop his supplies. Pritchard's " Physical 
History of Man," the best work on the subject ever pub- 
lished, was written, as the author intimâtes in his introduc- 
tion, not to give the simple facts, but to prove that ail men 
descended from Adam. Of course, the book is not reliable. 
It is really painful to see such an excellent geologîst and 
éloquent writer as Président Hitchcock, twisting the facts 
and writhing in logic, to make his favorite science harmonize 
with the popular interprétation of Genesis. Infidels eagerlv 
catch up and magnify every little thing that seems to inval- 
idate the Bible cosmogony ; and unwise Christians, with 
equal unfaimess, magnify everything that seems to be in its 
fiivor. 

In this complication of affairs, no honest man of moderate 
attainments will attempt to décide the question. We can 
only say there is ample room for doubt and discussion. It 
is quite probable that the earth was prepared to support 
man much more than six thousand years ago. Had he 
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seen fit, 6od conld hâve created man a million yean ago. 
And finally, if the race is two or three hnndred thousand 
jears old» then there has been ample time for great varie* 
ti^s to shoot off from tlle descendants of one first pair. 

But most people think man is a new corner on earth,-— 
having arrivea less than sixtj centuries ago. Admit thia, 
and we are almost compelled to the conclurion that several 
9tock pairs were created and placed in différent parts of the 
^rth. The advocates of tins theorj orge the following 
plausible argumenta, 

First, the création of several dissimilv pairs, satisfiictorilj 
accounts tbr the varieties in the human race. Negroes are 
the descendants of a black Adam and Eve. Indians are 
the ofiFspring of « red Adam and Eve, &c., &c A suj^k)- 
sition which thus satisfies the terms of a problem, and ren- 
ders ita solution easy, is entitled to candid considération. It^ 
may be correct. 

Secondly, as stated before, Moses confines his history to 
one pair and a portion of their descendants. EMen, the 
Déluge and Babel, refer only to the Caucasian &mily of 
men. The early history of the other branches of the race, 
was omitted, and probabl^ not known. Thirdly, it would 
hâve been as easy for Deity to hâve formed twentr human 
pairs as one. Other living things appear to hâve been cre- 
ated in large numbers. Thousands of tons of grass seed, 
grain and fruit were sown in a moment, and simultaneously 
commenced a vigorous growth. In obédience to the Créa- 
tors's mandate, earth, sea and sky brought forth living be- 
ings in abundance. In like manner, there is reason to sup- 
pose that God did not wait for the children of one pair, 
sJiowly and by incest to people ail the earth ; but at once 
made many pairs, adapted to différent climates and modes 
of life, and placed each kind in its appropriate house, — 
aome in the désert, some in the woods, and some beside the 
océan. 

And finaUy, althon^ thèse varions stocks are unlike in 
form, color, and capacity, yet they ail equally belong to one 
race. AU are men. AU are of one blood and one nature. 
AU hâve sinned, and aU hâve a Saviour. The tie that 
binds them is not a genealogical loop, the ends of which 
are held by Adam, but a consanguineous similarity, a spir^ 
itual affinity, a relationship of the soûl to God, that ren- 
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ders ail men brothers, and entitles eveiy one to fratemal 
treatment. 

Hère we close our spéculations about origîn. We guess, 
rather than know, that man was created by Deity, in a re- 
mote âge, probably in several unlike pairs, naked and igno- 
rant of almost everything. In addition to strongly marked 
original différences, climate, mode of life, and intermarriage 
haue added others, till the race bas become what it now is, — 
a motley brotherhood of strange beings, of whom God is 
the Father, Christ the Saviour, and the Holy Spirit the 
Comforter. 

III. We corne now to the last and most interesting part 
of our subject : What is the destîny of the human race ? 

Conjecture and prophecy alone can answer ; but when 
the one arises from observing the working of great laws, 
and the other émanâtes from a soûl en rapport with the 
Spirit of the universe, one may safely rely on their correct- 
ness. 

The "human race is progressive. The ancestors of the 
most enliffhtened people were barbarians, and the aborîgines 
of every land were salages. Whether the tribe be Greek 
or Roman, Saxon, Norman, Teuton or Celt, go back far 
enough, and you will find a half naked, half-starved, and 
culpably ignorant people. AU history and nearly ail tradi- 
tion give a mean origin to even the wisest and mightiest 
nations. The ancient golden âge, if therè ever was such 
an âge, was rich only in indolent, animal, négative enjoy- 
ment. Adam and Eve had no culture, no house, no fire, 
no tools, (not even a comb to clear their tangled haïr,) no 
boôks, no Works of art, and no knowledge of science. 
They wandered about in their forest home, subsisting on 
roots and fruit, and talking to each other in a few gutturab 
hardly understood, and quite unlike the fine speeches in 
Milton's " Paradise Lost.*' From such poor and rude be- 
ginnings, the race bas slowly climbed into its présent lofly 
position and attainments. 

But it bas not reached its climax. We are yet in the 
ascendant. Our ideas* are far superior to our realities. 
We easily imagine, and eamestly désire a state of society, 
a govemment, a religions culture, and a perfection in art 
and science, vastly superior to those at présent enjoyed. 
Their attainment oeing possible and désirable, is, of course, 
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probable and almost certain. A sublimelj'glorious destiny 
is in store for mankind. Our présent highest conceptions 
will fall b^low the coming realitj, for earth shall be an in- 
tellectual and spiritual Eden. 

A good time is coming, but not immediately. Knowl- 
edge, virtue, art, are plants of slow growth. The untimely 
late of many a sanguine reformer, and many a promising 
reformation, warns us not to be too hopeful. In some 
respects but little advance bas been made during the past 
two thousand years. The low and loathsome crimes are 
committed, the fierce and terrible passions are excited, now 
as in the days of Nero. Ignorance is almost as universal. 
Three fourths of mankina are yet in heathen darkness. 
Christian Europe abounds in oppression, squalor and misery. 
The millions of the Romish Church are no more entitled to 
the name of Christian than were the Caribs. Even in the 
most enlightened nation on the globe, in the best country, 
and under the best govemment, wholesale scènes of atrocity 
are daily enacted, — so fiendish as well nigh to prove the 
doctrine of total depravity, We are still a long distance 
from the millenium. But the race bas improved, and 13 
împroving. The art of printing, the scientific discoveriea, 
and the many improvements in machinery are great stepa, 
fihowing that man is looking more keenly. ana reasoning 
more profoundly than in ancient times. Giye us one or 
two hundred thousand years, and we shall rise into a very 
respectable race. But now ? 

There are two conditions or laws of human progress,— 
one sad and the other stern,— ^ne the resuit of natural 
causes, and the other a Divine ordainment, but both, no 
doubt, the best possible. 

1. The sad law. The race improves by the extermina- 
tion of the inferior tribes of men. Yfe may shudder at the 
thought ; but the work bas long been goin£ on, and nothing 
can hinder its progress. It is Darwin s pnnoiple of ** natu- 
ral sélection " operating on a large scale. The small, weak, 
and ill-or^nized must vanish away, and the large, strong, 
and well developed reign in their stead. Growth fattens 
on decay, and the dominant tribe builds itself up by the 

Ïrostration and extirpation of its small brained viotims. 
llustrations of this law are numerous. 
The fossil remains of the ancient inhabitants of both Eu- 
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rope and America, show that tbese people were smallef 
than the tribes by whom they were dispiaced. How and 
how long ago thèse aborigines were crushed ont by the wap- 
like tribes whom Caesar conquered, — when and where the 
stalwart Indian murdered the last of hîsfeeble predecessow, 
we know not. But they are ail gone, and nothing but a 
few small ape-like sknlls, flînt knives, sun-drîed pièces of 
pottery and earthen mounds, remain to show that they 
ever lived. They had their day, accomplîshed their mî»- 
sîon, passed.away, and stronger men took theîr places. 

The TasmanianSy the aborigînal inhabitants of Van Dîe^ 
man's Land, are among the lowest exîstîng spécimens of 
humanity. In form, coTor, and mode of life, they are ex- 
eeedingly disgusting. They are more brutish than brutes, 
and more misérable than reptiles. Apparently, it would 
requîre a thousand générations of culture to bring them up 
to the Caucasian type of manhood. But the expérimenta 
wîll not be made. . Once they were a numerous people : 
but the more manly Malays and Europeans hîtve encroachea 
upon their territory, and gradually pushed them aside until 
few now remain. And tîie day is not distant, when the 
last wretched Tasmanian will aie, and the degraded tribe 
become extinct. We cannot help pîtying this perishîng 
class, but we must acknowledge that its extermination is an 
advance step in human progress. The scale rises, the racé 
becômes more respectable as they départ. We wish theûf 
dying pillows could be made soft, but we cannot pray tô 
hâve them spared. Peace to^heir ignoble ashes. 

The American Indian is sharing a similar melancholy 
fate. Though often well formed, and possessing some noble 
traits of mind and character, yet something is wanting. 
He cannot adopt a civilized mode of lifé, nor keep step wim 
the army of progress. Give him a classical educatiofl, 
breed him in reîBned society, and at the earliest practical 
opportun ity, he will retum to his forest home, and his dear, 
dirty wigwam. Like a partridge, he is innately wild and 
untameable. He is improbable, but his morbid nature foi* 
bids a rapid advance. Hence he must pass away. The 
hurrying Anglo Saxon cannot wait. His extirpation com- 
menced when Columbus landed, and has been going on evet 
since. The Spaniard massacred him without mercy of a 
twinge of conscience. The Puritan pitied him, perhapù 
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Îrayed for him, and shot him sometimes with a good relish. 
iuropean customs pleased and j)oisoned him. Many an 
entire tribe is already extînct, and the remnants of others 
are fast joumeyîng toward the sunset of their day. A cen- 
turv hence, and the red man will live only in history. 
Philanthropîsts may strîve to stay the tide of désolation^ 
and plead for mercy and justice ; but the last Indian will 
die, and the human race become a degree higher by this 
seemingly wicked élimination. 

The Sandwich Islanders, the cannibals of Oceanica, and 
the weaker tribes of Africa are sharing a similar fate. The 
amalgamation of the highest and lowest tribes of men is 
forbidden by the laws of nature. When the attempt is 
made, the hybrids prove weak and incapable of propa^dng 
their kind beyond the third or fourth génération. Inter- 
mixture being impossible, it follows, by a law as universal 
and inexorable as gravity, that the strongest will crush out 
the weakest. The numerical majority of the blacks in 
Havti is fast wiping off the white tint left by the French, 
and, erelong the island will be pure negro. The Confede- 
rate States must, in time, become pure black or pure white. 
Until the breaking out of the Rébellion, the black was in 
the ascendant, but now the Negro's doom in America is 
sealed. Enslaved at the South, and despised at North, what 
can they do but die ? We will not give our daughters in 
marriage to them, nor takè theirs ; and if we did the mon- 
grel progeny would soon perish. The Negro tribe must 
remain Negro, and the white remain a white man. When 
the two are brought together, the white will legally or iUe- 
gally enslave and destrov the black. There is no hope for 
our " colored brethren, ' except colonization in Africa or 
ekewhere. But even that will only prolong their existence 
for a time. The world is astir. Steam is annihilating 
space, and bringing distant lands into close proximity. Go 
where he will, the great law will operate, the woolly, 
prognathous, bow-legged, small-brained Negro must yield 
and die before the lordly Caucasian, and the human race 
will be another degree higher when the last one has gone. 

Thus step by step man is gradually rising, and will con- 
tinue to rise. If the Anglo Saxon is the highest possible 
type, he will conquer and people the whole earth ; but if 
he is not, and there are many reasons for thinking he is not, 
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then some hîgher tribe, less sanguînary and more spiritual, 
will arise from the crossing of earth's best human stocks, 
subdue and extirpate our unworthy offspring, and dignify 
the earth with inhabitants in the image and likeness ot 
God. 

2. The stem law. Human progress must proceed by 
the symmetrical development of ail the powers of the body 
and ail the faculties of the soûl. The material has no or- 
gan that should be cruciBed, the spiritual no faculty that 
should be kept in abeyance. AH should be evenly and 
fully nurtured. • The slow rate of progress hitherto, and 
the many failures, are the results of not obeyîng this law. 

Every part of a healthy plant, root, sap, woody fibre, 
bark, J)ranches, twigs, leaves, flower, fîruit, sustains its ap- 
propriate function. Were either to fail, the whole would 
droop and ultimately die. In a healthy, perfect man, the 
bones, blood, muscles, nerves, limbs, sensés, propensîtîes, 
passions, sentiments, reasoning faculties and spiritual na- 
ture, must play their appropriate part. If one fails to fill 
its office, weakness, suffering, sin and death ensue. Man is 
capable of being industrious, temperate, social, affectionate, 
intelligent, moral and spiritual. A person déficient in either 
of thèse respects, is sick, ugly, monstrous. A tribe or na- 
tion, a majority of whose people cultivate only a portion of 
their being ana neglect the reraainder, is on the broad road 
to min. History is full of illustrations. Not an empire 
has fallen, nor a govemment been overthrown, where the 
cause was not a defect in the culture of the people. When 
the Jews became idolâtrons, they fled before their enemies. 
When Rome had become efieminate, it was ripe for the 
northem barbarians to sack. The boundléss ambition of 
Napoléon I. and his people inflated his balloon empire till it 
burst. Our own beloved country is now reaping the bloody 
harvest sown by lust of money and power, and watered by 
the tears of weeping down-troaden millions. The enormous 

fuilt of . the overt act of rébellion rests on the South ; but 
ad the North, not scrambling for office nor absorbed in get- 
ting gain, been rightly educated and manfully employed in 
its duties in tim3s past, treason would hâve found no oppor- 
tunity to show its serpent head. 

Man is moral, religions and spiritual, and the main hin- 
drance to human progress is the neglect to cultivate thèse 
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qualities. A person maj obtain a classical éducation, a for- 
tune and an o£Bce, and if his conscience and spiritual na- 
ture remain undeveloped, he is lame, deaf, bUnd, weak, 
ill-shaped, unmanlj and misérable. You can wrench the 
truth from him only by a légal oath, you can keep your 
property from his thievish hands oniy by locks and bolts, 
and you should eyer remember that he is liable to be ^' car- 
nal, sensual, devilish." Such people neither help eleyate 
the race nor benefit the state. Their influence is, to make 
vice popular, hatred common, jails abundant, sickness prer- , 
aient, war, slavery, drunkenness and debauchery floonsh. 

Hence the immense importance and value of the Church, 
the Pulpit, the reliions Press, and every instrumentalitjr 
that builds up morahty and makes man conscious that he is 
a spiritual child of God. The qualified and faithful dergy- 
man need not be ashamed of his Q£Bce, for it is the noblest 
on earth. The ^^ millions for defence " should be invested 
in promotinc piety. The army and navy may conquer a 
peace, but the future of our country dépends more on how 
we ti*ain up our chiidren than how we cast our guns and 
build our Monitors. And it surprises, — ^it pains us, — ^that 
our teachers of religion are no more zealous, and the great 
mass of people no more interested in spiritual afiairs, when 
on them our ail is at stake. The former should consecrate 
themselves to their high profession, and be ^^ instant in sea- 
son, ont of season " to magnify their office, and the latter 
should pour ont their money like water and be willing to 
make any sacrifice for the good cause. 

And we are happy in the belief that the world is waking 
to a sensé of duty. The stirring appeals of living preach- 
ers are of vastlv more value than the heartless textual logic 
of our forefathers. Baxter, AUeine, Boston, Spaulding, 
Edwards, are not to be compared with men in our midst* 
Philanthropists are awakin^ in every direction, and improve- 
ment is going on in every department of society. Slavery, 

Srisons, the gallows, tempérance, ventilation, gymnastics, 
iet, woman's rights, and the Rochester rappings are under 
discussion. It is found that both the soûl and the body need 
to be saved. Vague gasconade is givine place to common 
sensé and matters of fact. A mighty tide of light and truth 
is rushing into society, and its progress cannot be stayed. 
Even stupid, superannuated Home mis hadand heard wam* 
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ing to quit and take itself ont of 'the way ; and the Scarlet 
Lady sits uneasily on her Seven Hills. Japan has opened 
lier ports to oor commerce, and soon a higher civilization will 
be sold in her markets. The Franks hâve ravished the Ce- 
kstial Empire, and ère long the Asiatic Dame will brin^ 
forth a new and higher progeny. The Turks hâve abolished 
slavery ; and Russia, ruling a quarter of the earth, has fol- 
lowed their example, and emancipated her serfs. The prin- 
ciples of libéral Christianity are finding their way into the 
snbstratam of European society, and working like leaven. 
An upheaval must corne. America is nndergoing a fearfal 
purgation. We shall corne ont of it weak and weary, but 
m a condition to grow stronger than ever. Our great sin 
will be wiped ont, and oar 6od will be the Lord. 

Thas the human race progresses, and thos it will progress 
tmt^ perfection. The fitr-seeing Hebrew prophets were not 
mistaken. A sublime earthly destiny is in store for human- 
îty. The time will sarely come when " the nations shall 
leam war no more," when the knowledge of the Lord shall 
cover the earth as the water the deep ocean's bed, when 
ail shall be pure, wise, strong, affectionate, spiritual and 
happy. It may not be this million years ; but in the " ful- 
ness of the dispensation of tinre," the kingdom of God will 
come, universal fratemity and immortality will be realized, 
and pain, sorrow, and the sting of death be known no more. 
** Alléluia, for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth." 

Inquiries concerning the afler death-destiny of the human 
race, do not properly come within the scope of this article. 
We therefore leave our readers to imagine the endless pro- 
gression of every soûl in knowledge, wisdom and joy in the 
Boly Spirît.^ i. c. k. 



Aet. XXIX. 
Dr. SoviKê Sermons., 



In an âge when the pulpit is hardly noted for stem mas- 
culine power, and when Sermons are rather innocent of pith 
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and point, and whatever rebokes sin in high places, it is de- 
lightful to go back a couple of centuries, and take up the 
sermons of such men as South and Borrow, and see how 
men preacbed then, what instruments thej made use of to 
^reform the world, and in what manner thej wielded them. 
We thus see an idea of the true spirit and power of Christî- 
anity, and its applicabilité to the human soûl. In reading 
the Works of such men, we see indeed, that the Gospel ia 
** the power of God unto salvation." We see how it strnck 
fearless and might j blows at ail that dare oppose its progress ; 
and how men m place and power, if they did not feU before 
its sturdy blows, at least felt them, and felt them too with- 
oat any soothing regard to their power, tbeir place, or their 

Crson. The minister of the Grospel was respected, too ; at 
ist enough to be allowed to rebuke sin, thougb arrayed in 
fine linen and faring sumptuously every day. If the]( ai- 
tacked abuses, those abus^ were mfide to yield, and yield 
without the reproaches and contumely of successful ana tri- 
umphant wickedness. The Gospel to such men was a real- 
ity, not a Sunday plaything ; something mighty to the tear- 
ing down of strongholds, and the destroying of spiritual 
wickedness. 

Errors there were, and great errors în the theology of 
thèse men, but there were great truths also, and the truths 
will live while the errors wilt die. And we may say of 
them, as Dr. Johnson said of Churchill, " I will acknowledge 
that I bave a better opinion of him than I once had, for he 
has dhown more fertility than I expected. To be sure, he is 
a tree that cannot produce good finiit. He only bears crabs* 
But a tree that only produces a great many crabs, is a great 
deal better than a tree that only produces a few," The di- 
vines of whom we speak, bore a great many crabs, but they 
were much better than those now-a-days who produce none 
at ail, because of their overweening endeavors to hurt no 
one's feelings, and to steer between extrêmes. 

As we read over some of the powerful sentences of such 
men as Luther, Saurin, South, Borrow, — sentences whose 
words were coals of fire from the altar of God, blown into a 
flame of the Holy Spirit, by the breath of their mouth, and 
the grâce of God ; and as we feel the brain work, and the 
strong lava tide of enthusiastic conviction rushing fi*om the 
head to the heart, and ûrom the heart to the*head,-*-we be- 
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gîn to wonder îf thèse master-spirits hâve entîrely left the 
earth, and if their like shall èver be again. AU honor to 
such among the living. They will Hve beyond theîr tîme, 
and posterity wîll keep the flowers upon their graves green 
and nresh with its tears. 

Among the great divines of the past, if not the greatest 
yet among the greatest, stands Dr. Robert South. He lived 
at the time of the Restoration of Charles the Second to the 
throne of England. He was a monarchist, and an admirer 
and defender of Charles the First, whom he considered one 
of the most innocent and blessed martyrs. No man stood 
higher in his mind as a pattem of ail excellence, a king, a 
hero, a saint, a " Sacred martvr,'' than Charles. To him 
a king was something more than common clay. There 
was, indeed, a " right divine*' in their authoritr, and " a 
divinity" that " hedged the name of king." To nim ** the 
name of king was forty thousand names. It will need bnt 
one quotation from him to let us into the deepest feeling of 
his soûl, next to that of his religions fiiith — ^his loyalty. 
Speaking of the death of the king, he says : — 

^ But the body of that prince, innocent and virtaous to a miracle, had 
none of the rottenness of our modem debauchery. It was firm and clear 
like his conscience ; he feit like a cedar, no less framnt Uian tall and 
Btately ; rottenness of heart and rottenness of bones, nelong to his mur- 
derers, the noiaomenees of whose carcasses, caused by the noisomeness 
of their lives, might evenretaliate and revende their sufferings, and while 
they are under exécution, poison the executioner.** 

From this, we can see why he heartily hated ail Presbyte- 
rians, nonconformists, dissenters. He believed it was his 
duty to hâte, and he loved to hâte, everything opposed to 
the king, to loyalty, and we may add, the Church of Christ ;% 
which with him meant Episcop^cy. 

Cromwell to him was Satan himself, under cover of the 
flesh ; and Pvm, Hampden, Sydney, Milton, were his prime 
ministers. He accuses them of ^^ the remorseless malice of 
embittered rebels," and says that " it rose to such a height of 
tyranny, that the very embalming of his (the king's") body 
must needs be a means to corrupt his name, as if muraer was 
not complète, unless, together with his life, thev did assassi- 
nate his famé and butcher his réputation." Milton, he calls, 
** the Latin Advocate, who, like a blind adder has spit so 
much poison upon the king's person and cause." But very 
81* 
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possîbly, our preacher had forgot the Star Chamber, the shîp- 
money, the summoning and dissolvifig of Parliaments, the 
imprîsonment of Commoners, the violation of promises and 
privilèges, the squandering of the resouvces of the kingdom, 
&c., &c.y and that, possibly, some of thèse ofiences might net 
be a savor of life unto life» but of death unto death ; not a 
sweet-smellin^ odor in the nostrils of his people, but some- 
thing ^^ rank, that smelt to heaven. 

Passing by what for " sweet charity's sake " we will call 
by no other name than eccentricity, we will say somethîhg of 
the Sermons which we so much admire. When he was not 
writing or speaking about the Eing and the rebels, or against 
any man or party that opposed his préjudices, he was one of 
the clearest and most forcible of reasoners. The eloseness 
with which he keeps to his subject, never for a single moment 
forsaking it, and the intensity of his application, enabled him 
to throw forth hi9 thoughts in the freshest and most perspica- 
ous language. He usée nothing at second hand. He dé- 
pends on no one. You will never detect a thought or an 
illustration from any other source, crumpled over and pressed 
into service as original. He sees nothing but the rapid, 
clear, strong workings of his own soûl ; and that soûl had 
the peculiar and original power, possessed by so few, of dis- 
tinguishing the pure gold from the dross at a glance, and 
separating them by a momentary effort. 

He was a reasoner, rather than a rhetorician. He sought 
truth alone ; and though he often mistakes the shadow for 
the substance when passion and préjudice blind liim, yet no 
man could see more clearly, reason more powerfully, strike 
more terrible and telling blows than he, when he pursued 
^ with his lash of scorpions, the vices and follies of the times^ 
** naked through the land." 

He does not discard the use of figures ; he uses them when 
appropriate, but never strains his discourse to meet them, or 
neglects the natural and spontaneous flow of his thoughts, or 
the course of his argument to run after them. His figures 
are well chosen and well applied to illustrate his idea, though 
not always on the side of truth ; as when he likens tue 
King's body to a diamond, saying '^ it is firm and clear like 
his conscience ; " and when he calls him *^ a stately cédai', no 
less firagrant than tall and stately." His figures are always 
exact, and always contribute to the perspicuity without en- 
cumbering the subject 
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He has nothing of the mosic of the sphères, never " choîr- 
îng to the younç-eyed cherubim." He never sees the " floor 
of heaven inlaid with patines of bright gold ;" and the moon- 
light sleeping on " yonder bank" never would startle the 
rapt soûl into émotions of grandeur and sublimity. He 
nefver could sing a song of heaven like " sweet old Jeremy 
Taylor." But he is never guilty of verbiage. His words 
are soldiers armed with weapons. His sentences are phal- 
anxes. His thoughts are batteries discharged with unerring 
aim and ruinons effect. 

His wit is scathîng, and flashes suddenly, poînted with the 
bitterest scom, the deepest contempt, against everything in 
the shape of evil. He has no mercy on it, and not only 
pierees it through and through, but makes a show of it, 
openly triumphing over it. Speakinç of the gift of prophecy 
in contempt of the Independents and others, he cails it " a 
ray of light that never darts itself on a dunghill." Speak- 
ing of the fasting of the Presbyterians, and of the King's 
death, he says, ^^ it was cdhtrived and committed with fast- 
ing. Every jast produced some villany, as still a famine 
ushers in a plague. But as hunger serves only for appetite, 
so they never ordained a humiliation but for the doing of 
something, which being done, might dine them at a thanks- 
giving." Again he says, " Such fury did absurd piety in- 
spire in this church militant, upon thèse exercises, that we 
might as well meet a hun^ry bear as a preaching colonel 
after a fast ; whose murdenng humiliations strangely veri- 
fied that apposite prophecy in Isaiah viii. 21:^* Whenthey 
shall be hungry, they shall curse their king and their God, 
and look upwards . . • though by the way, he who is 
always looKing upwards, çan little regard how ne walks be- 
low." Of the refbrmation under Cromwell, he says, " Such 
an inundation and déluge of ruin, reformation and confusion 
had spread itself upon the whole land, that it seemed a kind 
of resemblance of Noah's déluge in which only a few men 
survived among many beasts." The Reformers he calls 
" our English Genevizers," " Sons of Genevee," " who 
though they seem to be contrary to those of Rome, and like 
Samson's fbxes, to look opposite ways, yet when they are to 
play the incendiary, to fire Idngdoms and govemments, they 
can tum tail to one and the same firebrai^." Cromwell, he 
calls " a beggar on horseback." Sir Harry Vane he calls 
^^ a beast," and his advice '^ villainous and monstrous." 
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He was no friend to Catholicism ; and what he said against 
Rome, he said with much véhémence and heartmess. He 
says, " We envy not the greatness and lustre of ihe Romish 
clergy ; neither their scarlet gown, nor theîr scarlet «tw/' 
Again, ^^ The teaching part of a Romish Bishop is easy 
enough, whose grand business it is onlj to teach men to^e 
ignorant, to instruct them how to know nothing." 

Amon^ other objects of his hatred were ignorance, &nati- 
cism, andpretension. He thought the ministrj was indeed 
the most glorious and most sacred calling on earth, and ougfat 
to be preserved pure, lofty, and uncontaminated by any asso- 
ciation of meanness, or aught that couldpossibly lower it in 
the estimation of men. He had not a grain of charity or 
allowance for décent stupidity, impudent or well-meaning 
imbecility. And that kind of ignorant fanaticism that takes 
men from the plough and the anvil, and giving them a Bible 
and a prayer-book, sets them to expound the mysteries of 
God, and teaching other people ont of the divine oracles 
when they know not even themselves, — ^this he pierced 
through and through with shafts of the keenest satire. 

Having adduced a large number of références and illus- 
trations^ both from sacred and profane history, to show 
how the office of priest and minister were honored in days 
gone by, he pours ont the foUowing : — 

** The second is, by admitting i^orant, sordid and illiterate pereons 
to this functioD. This is to give the royal stamp to a pièce of lead. I 
confess, God lias no need of any man's parts or leamin^ : bot certainly 
then, be bas much less of bis ignorance and ill-bebavioar. It is a sad 
tbing wben ail other eroployments shall empty themselves into the min- 
istry : when men shall repair to it, not for preferment, but refuge : like 
malefactors flying to the altar to save their lives ; or like tbose of EIi*8 
race, (1 Sam. ii. 36) that sbould come croaching, and seek to be put 
into the prieat's office, that tbey might bave a pièce of bread." 

** Matters bave been brought to suob a pass, that if a man amone his 
sons, had any blind or disfigiired, he laid him aside for the ministiy, 
and such a one was presenUy approved, as having a mortified connte- 
nance. . . • Had indeed, the old Levitical hierarchy still continued, 
in whicb it was a part of the ministerial office to flay the sacrifice, to 
cleanse the vessels, to acour the fleshpots, to sweep the temple, and 
carry the filth and mbbish to the Kidron, no persons living had beea 
fitter for the ministry, and to serve in this nature at the altar. But 
since it is made a labor of the mind ; as to inform men's minds and to 
move their affections, to résolve difficult places of Scripture, to décide 
and clear off controversies, I cannot see how to be a butcber, a scaven- 
ger, or any other sucb trade, does at ail qualify men for this work." 
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"Tbe Ignorant havetaken heart to ventare npon this great calling; 
and instead of cuttinef their way to it, according to tbe usual course, 
tbrough the knowled^e of the tongues, the stady of philosophy, the 
fatbers and tbe councils, tbey bave taken anotber and a shorter ont, 
and bave read, perbape, a treatise or two upon Tbe Heart, Tbe Bruised 
Reed, Tbe Cramba of Comfort, Polybias in Englisb, and some other 
littk autbors, tbe usoal furniture of old women's closetB, tbey bave set 
fortn as accomplished divines, and fortbwitb tbey présent tberoselves to 
tbe service ; and tbere bave not been waminfir Jéroboams y ready to 
consecraie and reçoive tbem, as tbey to oflfer tbemselves. And tbis 
bas been one of tbe most fatal, and almost irrecoverable blows tbat bas 
been offered to tbe ministry." 

Much of what has been said undoubtedly présents Soath 
as great a fanatic, enthosiast, and bigot as any he opposed. 
Tliat he was ail thèse we should not prétend to deny. But 
not to that extent, perhaps, that may at first seem. We 
must consider the âge in which he lived. The world may 
justly be challenged to produce another which may equal 
it in ail that is corrupting and degrading in human nature* 
In the restoration of Charles the Second to the throne, vice 
became sancdoned and royalized, and in the person and 
character of the monarch himself, rjBceiyed full license to 
riot through the land. It festered under the garb of roy- 
alty. Unprincipled and graceless courtiers, without shame 
or decency, threw oflF the usual décorum of human nature, 
and, putting ail restraints at défiance, exulted in sensualism 
and debaucnery. Vice tricked out in ermine, gilt, sîlks and 
feathers, lan^uished in palaces, and strutted abroad in open 
day, ashamed of nothin^ but being thought to be capable 
of shame. He who comd set the worst example in wan- 
tonness, profligacy, and debauchery ; he who could triumph 
over the greatest number of victims to his lust ; he who 
could rob, cheat, lie, steal, defraud the most villainously, 
and prey upon the nation the most unscrupulously, was a 
gay, " whole-souled," fashionable fellow — ^ua associate fit 
for Charles and his mistresses, and the trpe of ail excel- 
lence, The women caught the infatuation, and laying 
aside the modesty ôf nature, or oyerstepping it entirely, 
vied with such men as Buckingham and Rocbester, and the 
King, in seeing how much more they could yield than the 
latter could ask. The palace became a huge brothel, where 
Charles and Nell Gwynn were the patron saints, the ora- 
cles, priests, and priestesses. Persons of that sex whose 
proper omament ^hotUd be modesty, grew so bold as to 
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offer themselves în company, and even invite those ad- 
dresses which the severity of former times would havd^ 
scomed to admit. From the retirement of the closet thej 
came forth to brave their shamelessness in théâtres and tav- 
ems, ** where virtne and modestj are dmnk down, and 
honor left behind to pay the reckonîng." When asked why 
with such fiices, they could assume such unbecoming liber- 
tiesy the^ answered, it was the mode, the gallantry, and the 
genteel freedom of the âge, that had redeemed itself from 
the painful pedantry and obscure scrupulosity of former 
times, in which those bugbears of crédit and cx)nscience, 
spoiled ail the airs of fine conversation. People voluntarilj 
made their visits to persons living in the most open and 
avowed wickedness, affected to be of their retinue, their 
acquaintance and dependence, and treated them, and spake 
honorably and afiectionately of them, thus avouching for 
and abetting their crime. They threw scripture itself in 
the fece of &od, bv pleading it in behalf of their lewdnesEU 
And thus Corinth and Cyprus in their palmiest days, 
seemed outdone. To be a common ribald and blasphémer, 
was something juvénile and tame. Nothîng but the deep- 
est and the direst would do. Religion must be scoffed, as a 
matter of polite amusement. The monarch and his cour- 
tiers, heard the most pointed and powerfîil discourses from 
fiuch men as South and others, and with a pnn or epigram, 
or merry conceit, laughed at the preacher, and went from 
chapel or St. Paul's, to revel with his mistresses, or inge- 
geniously in vent some new mode of dissipation and debauch- 
ery. Vice grew triumphant, and scomed to fly to corners 
and concealments ; it loved to be gazed upon, throwin^ off 
the mask and the vizard as a useless, unfashionable thmg* 
Such is the picture Dr. South gives of the corruption and 
depravity of nis âge, taken nîostly from his own sermons, 
préfaces, and dedications. 

The man of eamestness, the true and genuine servant of 
Christ, possessed of strong feeling and keen discrimination, 
may be excused for some errors of head and heart, in the 
midst of such a wicked and adulterous génération. He 
may hâve mistaken, or forgotten the course of ail this, but 
he did not &il to speak of it as it deserves. 

Atheism, he styles, ** the rampant sin of the times." The 
âge, he pronounced, " one in which, respecting the gene- 
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ràlity of men, we might as soon expect the stones to be 
made bread, as to be made into churches." The consciences 
of men, he says, ^vere '^ hell and damnation proof, and the 
bare anathema of the church fell upon tbem, like so many 
hruta fulmina upon the obstinate and schismatîcal." 

Dr. South is not to be judged by those discourses where 
he défends the church, the King, and dwells on Reformer» 
and those things he considered hateful in them. We hâve 
quoted somewhat largely from thèse to show the man's pe- 
culiarities. But if we would see the whole man, the angel 
part of him, we must follow him into those discourses 
where he rips up the partitions, and rends away the veil 
that would screen and conceal vice^and we must see it 
shitnking and cowering like Satan in the présence and ai 
the rebuke of Zephon, when 

<< Abashed the Devil stood, 
And feit how awful goodneâs is, and saw 
Virtue iohersbape, how loveiy; saw and pin'd 
His loss." 

His scourge of vice is a whip of scorpions. His style îa 
equally epigrammatic and forcible. His descriptions are 
vivid and original. He makes virtue appear beautiful and 
eoodness almost awful, and sin seems to writhe under the 
blows he smites it with. " Guilt,'* savs he, " quells the cour- 
age of the bold, ties the tongue of tLe éloquent, and makes 
greatness itself, sneak and lurk, and behave itself poorly." 
*' He that is a good man, is three quarters of the way 
towards being a good Christian." Of the old, impotent sil- 
ver-haired sinner, he says, " The broken and decrepid sen- 
sualist, creeping. as it were to the devil on ail fours ; a 
wretch so scomed, so despised, so abàndoned by ail, that his 
very vices forsake him." The covetous man is " one ia 
whose ears the cries of the poor n%ver enter ; if they do, 
he always has one ear readier to let them out, than the other 
to let thein in. He is a pest, a monster, greedier than the 
sea, and barrener than the shore." 

Dr. South has written upon almost every subject that can 
afibrd a topic for the pulpit ; and we see the force and splen- 
dor, the fulness and richness of his genius upon ail. The 
éducation of the young, anger, envy, war, shamelessness 
in sin, a tender conscience, loving our enemies, &c., &c., 
are subjects in which he pours out the treasures of his 
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mind like a AiTl flowing river. His sermons are mines ot 
thought which may be wrooght in with the grçatest prospect 
of reward. 

The ministry, the noblest calling on earth, we are forced 
to confess, produces mach of the tamest literatare of oor 
âge. Its quality and tendency too often is to make men 
" die of a rose in aromatic pain." It lacks directness, 
fearlessncss, pungency and power. O, for such a sermon 
as one of South's occasionally. It would be refreshing as a 
novelty. And theré îs no good reason why we should not, 
except that so mach of the mtellectaal force of our country 
rushes into the other callings and professions. 

The indiflFerence with which an audience submît^or 
rather the martyr-like spirit with which they endure a 
prosy half hour^s discourse, is a sad comment on the pur- 
pose and power of the minîstry. 

This is an âge of returning impiety and scepticism. 
The arguments and criticisms of such men as Hume 
and^ Voltaire are repeated. There are plenty of un- 
fledged youth, spreading their pinions in the sunshine of 
infidelity, and waiting to astonish the world by the bravery * 
with whicli they can fly in thé fece of heaven, and " rush 
in where angels fear to tread." What we needis, bold 
and fearless men, ftdl of the spirit of God and the power of 
the Holy Ghost, to cope with atheism and infidelity. Ser- 
mons should be the noblest spécimens of the literaturé of 
our âge. Literary men, and men of thought, should be 
compeilçd to go to them as master-pieces of composition, as 
they now go to the Iliad and to Shakspeare, for " thoughts 
that breatho and words that bum." Remember the attesta- 
tion of Jésus' enemies. " Never man spake like this man I '* 
So should it be always. o. 
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Art. XXX. 
Chrifi the Head of the Chwrch. 

Every organization must hâve a head. The hnsband is 
the head of the familv ; the govemor of the State ; the 
président of the nation. Every deliberative body must 
hâve îts chairman, military company îts captain, régiment 
its colonel, army its gênerai. Man stands at the head of 
terrestrîal beings. Above him are angel, archahgel, Christ 
God, the Snpreme and Infinité. 

The Chnrch is an organization, a body, the head of which 
is Christ. This is the rauline doctrine. God ** hath put 
ail things under his feet, and given him to be the head over 
ail things to the church." " He is the head of the body, the 
church" — its leader, king, Saviour. In the church are dea- 
cons, pastors, bishops ; but they are subordinates ; there is 
only one head, Christ. 

They préside over societies, and diocèses ; he rules the 
church universal. They are his interpreters, liis commanda 
are authoritatîve to priest and layman. 

Christ rules the church by divine right. God gave hîm 
his position and qualified him for it. He endowed him with 
wisdom without measure. 

" The queen of the South came from the utmost parts of 
the earth to hear the wisdom of &olomon ; and behold a 
greater Solomon is hère." " Never man spake like thîs 
man." " Whence hath thîs man this wisdom ?" From God. 
Hence his words are charged with divine Kfe and ring with 
heavenly sound. Wise men had lived and spoken before 
he came. They had discovered great truths and uttered val- 
uable maxims. Genius is confined to no âge or clime, and 
God bas had magi, scalds and seers among ail people ; but 
into no soûl, save that of Jésus, has his " fuU orbed glory " 
dhone, and from nô other has come forth only wisdom. 
- Even the aphorisms of pagan philosophy and the words of 
Moses and the prophets glow with a heavenly radiance when 
touched by the inspiration of his thought. Like the refiner's 
fire his spirit separated the mctal from the dross and gave 
QB only pure gold. His Sermon on the Mount évinces 
VOL. XX. 32 
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more than human wisdom, and his parables and prophétie 
utterances bear the impress of divinity. 

6od gave him power. He spake and the blind saw, the 
lame walked, the leper was cleansed, the dead lired» 
The grave could not hold him and he broke irom. its 
embrace. The wind and sea obeyed him ; at his voîce 
the tempest became a calm. The heavenlj hoèt were 
obedîent to him. " Thinkest thon th'at I cannot now pray 
to my Father, and hft shall presently give me more than 
twelve légions of angels ?" But this power was derived, 
not original. " The Son can do nothing of himself." " The 
head of every man is Christ ; the head of Christ is God." 
But his power was proof of his Messiahship— tangible évi- 
dence of his divine mission. ^^ No màn can ao thèse miracles 
that thou doest except God be with him," said Nicodemus ; 
and the conclusion of the Jewish ruler compels our assent. 

Christ was holy. Where shall we look but to him for 
disinterested love ? for unmixed goodness ? for absolute 
purity ? for the immaculate, one " without spot or blemish ?" 
for perfect obédience to the divine will ? Where else shall 
we tum for a character which realizes our idéal of excel- 
lence ? 

Endowed with wisdom and power and thus holy, Christ 
is, and of right ought to be, the head of the church. He 
speaks to it with a kinglv diction ; he commands it with 
authoritv from on high ; ne teaches it in the name of God, 
• as one iÛumined by the Holy Spirit. And the church on 
its part ought to obey l^m. It is hiâ pupil, his subject, his 
army ; and as no army can be effective unless it obey its 
commander, so the church can be a spiritual power only as 
it foUows Jésus — ^hîm alone. The '* Captain of our Salva- 
tion " is thoroughly qnalified for his position and must be 
unhesitatingly obeyed. 

The church must be subject to Christ in its orâinancei. 
So far as he instituted or commanded rites it must observe 
them. Jésus was not a formalist ; he was a spiritualist 
He found a religion consisting largely of ceremony and 
ritual. It was the legacy of Moses to Israël, good in its 
time, but no longer necessary to true worshîp. " God is a 
spirit and thev that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth. " When thou prayest enter into thy closet, 
and there without priest and without ritual» in secret pray 
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to thy Fàther and he shall reward thee openly." To love 
Crod with ail the heart and bis neighbor as himself ^^ is more 
than ail whole bumt offerings and sacrifices." 

In the scheme of Jésus the soûl was to hold direct com- 
munion with God. He saw tbat outward forms blinded 
rather than illumined the spiritual vision ; deadened rather 
than quickened the religions pulse.^ Hence, instead of pre- 
scribing for bis followers a ritual, he poured Uving truths 
into their hearts ; and, instead of giving them cérémonies, . 
he sought to inspire them with holy thoughts and sacred 
purposes. 

X et he instituted rites. ** The same nîght in which he 
was betrayed he took bread ; and when he bad given thanks 
he broke it, and said, * Take, eat, this is my bodj which is 
broken for you ; this do in rememberance of me.' And 
after the same manner also he took the cup, when he bad 
supped, saying, *This cup is the new testament in my blood ; 
this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in rememberance of me.' " 
Thus originated the Sacramental Supper, an ordinance 
established and commanded by the Saviour. As the head 
of the church he gave it this rite. Is it free to observe or 
neglect it ? As Christians, is it not our duty to celebrate 
this supper? 

Chnst commissioned bis disciples to baptize couverts with 
wtxter. They performed this rite upon many during bis 
ministry ; and his last words upon earth were, " Go ye 
iherefore and teach ail nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 
Unquestionably water baptism is hère meant He adopted 
the ordinance and doubtless intended his followers to ob- 
serve it. Has the church a right to neglect it ? to disobey 
îts head ? 

It is impossible that the observance of thèse ordinances 
are vital to Christian life, because in Christ's scheme the out- 
ward form was relatively nothing, the heart everythîng. 
He looked at the spirit, not at extemal show and pious 
mien. Yet we are not to disregard thèse ordinances, but 
to consider them as privilèges, helps, suggested by the wis- 
dom of our inspired leader. 

The church must be subject to Christ in îts doctrines. 
It must accept as true every tenet taught in the letter or 
spirit of the gospel. Every tbing opposed to, or not in har- 
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. mony with, Jésus' utteranoes must be eliminated firom its 
creed. We may exhaust ail means in ascertaining what ho 
teaches, consult the original text, compare scripture with. 
scripture, clear the passage^ if possible, of ail obscurity bj 
jost rules of criticism and interprétation, but when we get 
down to his thought^ we are to accept it as a finality. If w» 
do not he does not speak to our soûls with auihorUy ; he is 
not to us the interpréter of God ; he is not *our oracle. 
Then the go4>el is to us a record of genius, not of inspirar 
lion ; and Jésus, a philosopher, not a prophet ; a minister, 
not the Messiah. In his teachings we'shall find nothing 
contradictory to reason, though we maj discover much tbat 
neitlier reason nor our spiritual intuitions would hâve re* 
Tealed to us, doctrines bejond the sweep and grasp of unin- 
spired thought. K we reject because we cannot reach and 
comprehend, then we elevate our own intelligence to the 
rank of leader, and rebel against Christ. We must remem* 
ber that our Knowledge is circumscribed within narrow 
limîts, that he drew from greater height and lower depths 
than we, that he held intercourse with the Infinité, and if 
he gets beyond our soundings occasioifally we must not pro- 
nounce him wrong. 

The church must be subject to Christ in its 9firit. It 
ought to love what he loved, to hâve the same désire to do 
good, to pfomote peace, purity^ and happiness among men. 
Christ founded it and intended it to be the repository of his 
spirit ^' He loved it and gave himself for it that he might 
sanctify and cleanse it — ^that he might présent it to himself 
a elorious church, not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thmg, but that it should be hol^ and without blemish/' 
Such it ought to be ; but such it is not, nor ever bas been, 
because he bas not been its practical head, his spirit bas not 
ruled it. He beaueathed to it the gospel', his life, his love; 
but it is composea of human éléments and constantly modi* 
fied by human agencies. It bas inflijienced the world 
wherever it bas come in contact with it. It bas been a 
civilizer, and educator of mind and heart. Something of 
peace, ^virtue and happness bas ever attended its progress. 

On the other hand, the world greatly influences the 
church. The customs, social habits, éducation of a people 
largely give it tone and character. History abundantly 
illustrâtes this. Paganism poured its muddy currents into 
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its bosom, and for a thonsand years produced a semi-chris- 
tianity. But witboat dwelling on tbe past, the présent is 
rich m proof of how much it is influenced by extemal 
sorronnaings. It is one tbing in Rome, anotber in tbe 
Sandwicb jfelands ; anotber in New Englaiid ; différent still 
in South Carolina. Hère it proclaîms freedom for ail ; there 
libert^ for the white, slaVery for the black man. The rea- 
son of this is obvious. In the church tbe divine and human 
éléments meet ; Christ bas met man, and instead of either 
prevailing there bas been an interehange of influence, a 
lowering of the divine, a raisinç of the hnman. And just 
to the extent he mies it the divine ascends ; as man gets the 
control it descends. It bas alwajs possessed bis spirit to 
some extent. Hence it bas been better than the world, 
done more good. It bas organized the Sunday School, 
Mission schools, schools for the idiot, sent apostles to forei^ 
lands, built asylums for the blind, for tbe insane, and made 
the prison a comfortable home for the criminal. It bas re- 
lieved war of half its borrors by the care it bas caused to be 
bestowed on the sick and wounded soldier. It bas afforded 
pious hope and consolation to millions of earthly pilgrims 
by the promises it gîves of a glorious immortality. And if 
it bas not accomplished more good in the past, or does not 
now do ail it ought, the fault is not in the head, Christ, but 
in the human élément of which it is composed. Christian- 
ity is no less divine because its professors ** hold the truth 
in unrîghteousness." The church is still the body of Christ, 
thougb the members temporize with sin, compromise with 
evil, and offer a divided allegiance to God and Mammon. 
And the duty of the day is to purîfy it, to make it healtby, 
practically subject to Christ ; obement to him in its oroi- 
nances, in its doctrines, and especially to infuse bis spirit into 
it. It is not to be decried for it is divinely instituted ; we 
are not to keep out of it for Jésus bids us enter it ; but we 
are to labor to make tbe heaven-bom élément in it superior, 
dominant. 

No other than Christ must be recognized as our leader. 
Philosopby must not be substituted for religion, nor our 
own spéculations for Christianity . Science and leaming are 
tbe servants, not the masters, of religion. In their ligbt 
the gospel page shines more brightly. Tbey jnay clear 
away tbe deoris which bave accumulated in and around tbe 
32* 
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Christian temple ; Ûxej cannot take its place. As servants 
they are invaluable, indispensible ; as masters to be refnsed, 
discarded. *^ Other fonndation can no man lay than that 
is laid which is Jésus Christ." He iç the nead of the 
church ; and when it shall become in deed subject onto 
him, recognize him as its onlj leader, a glorions destinj will 
wait on its efforts. Its triumphs thus far are but the begin* 
nlngs of its conquests. It will enter the soûl of the world 
and carry every thought captive to Jésus. It will go on 
winning new victories over sin and evil, transforming insti* 
tutions, changing laws, customs, habits, establishing the good, 
overthrowing the bad, ever moulding the human heart more 
and more with the likeness of the master, coloring societj 
with a diviner hue, ultimatelj bringing the world mto sub> 
jection to the Saviour. Then shallthe Church include ail, 
and Christ be the universal Leader of the sons of men. 



Abt. XXXI. 
The Mediatorial Work. 



No foriû of doctrine is Christian, which, in the work of 
human rédemption, does not assi^ a spécifie agency, to God, 
to Christ, and to man. Each, m his peculiar sphère, must 
contribute to the great resuit. We are not saying that the 
world could not hâve been made differently. Th^ infinité GÛ)d 
was, for ought we know, able to make an arrangement for 
the salvation of men wholly différent from the one which 
he evidently has made. Possibly, he could hâve so cop- 
structed a human soûl, and so made the world in which 
he placed it, that it would never hâve sinned. Or, he could 
hâve made it liable to sin, and yet so made it, that its sins 
should be removed by a mechanical process — ^for example, 
in the same way, that a sponge will wipe a stain from a 
gamlent. Or again, he could hâve made the soûl just as 
ne has made it, and the world just what we find it, and 
still, hâve so arranged the terms and means of salvation» 
that God and the sinner, should do ail that it could b 
needful to 'do, in the work of salvation. 
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In none of thèse ways however bas God made man, or the 
world, or fixed the means of human rédemption. He has 
chosen to make usa of a spécifie means, without which man 
can do nothing ; withont ig^hich God will do nothing ; and 
through which everything can and ultimateljr shall be ef- 
fected. In point of fact, the Divine Seing does not act 
on the human soûl directljr. He acts upon us though an 
agent. He appoints a person to coine to man, to act upon 
bim, and redeem him from sin. That is, he emplojs a 
mediator^ and this mediator is Christ Jésus ; says the apos*- 
tle, " There is one God, and one Mediator between God 
«nd man ; the man Christ Jésus." The whole work is ef- 
fected through Christ. 

The mediatorial o£Sce of Christ is a distinguishing and 
original feature in revealed religion. The question is asked^ 
What makes the différence between natural and revealed 
religion? Of course they are not the same; if they 
were, there would be no occasion to describe them by dif- 
férent tenus. And if natural religion was enough, there 
would be no need of a Bible ; and the strong argument in 
&vor of revealed religion, is the fact that natural religion 
did not answer the needful purpose. Under it the world 
had grown wicked, till in strong language it was declared, 
that darkness covered the earth and gross darkness the peo- 
pie. "In the heathen world," says an eminent writer, 
" the depravity, both as to knowledge and practice, was deep 
and universal. Whether you consider the barbarous na- 
tions, or show which were most polished ; whether you look 
tQ the earliest times of which we hâve any authentic his* 
tory, or those nearer the time of our Lord, ail was one 
thick, impénétrable mass of moral disorder and ruin," 
(Wilson's Evidences, p. 49). The argument in view of 
thèse facts, is that natural religion was inadéquate to keep 
the world from falling into disorder ; and therefore a reveal- 
ed religion became necessary. 
But what is the différence between the old and the new reli- 
gon — the religion of nature and the religion of révélation ? 
We must admit that whatever of good there was or is in 
natural religion, is true. The différence between them is 
not, that the one religion is ail false, and the other ail truth. 
And we are not to présume that natural religion, in so far 
as it was good, gave the world a différent uod, or man a 
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différent soûl, or a diflferent virtue, from what is recognized 
by revealed religion. There is but one God, there is but 
one 8oul, there is but one virtue. The great objects of ail 
true religion are the same. This is the différenee. Natural 
religion tells its truth in one tcay and revealed religion 
in another way . It is a différence of médium. Revealed reli- 
^on does for the human soûl what Lord Rosse's télescope 
does for astronomy ; it reveals not différent kinds of tmm, 
hiU mare af truth. It makes man acquainted with tbmgs 
ifhich, by the light of nature alone, he could not see, or 
seeing, understand. 

Now in Christianity, (Thrist is the médium. The great 
peculiarity and distinction of revealed religion is, that Grod 
speaks to man through a Mediator, which is Christ Jésus. 
We must remark, in this connection, that thè Mediatorial 
office of Christ, though a new feature in religion, is never- 
theless strictly according to the course of things in the nat^ 
ural world. Many people find.fault with the doctrine of 
a mediator, because they misapprehend its significance. 
The Orthodox notion is, that in conséquence of tne sins of 
our first parents, we are involved in ruin, and justly merit 
the penalty of endless woe. 6od bas cast us off and is of- 
fended with us, and refuses to do anything to reclaim us. 
But Christ volunteers as a mediator. He beseeches God 
to look upon us with pity. He pleads with him to avert 
his wrath, and to be merciful to us. And so Christ became 
our great attomey, pleading «our cause at the bar of heaven, 
and striving to wring from that incensed Court, a pardon of 
our merited punishment. This is the doctrine of the Medi- 
atorial office, as we may find it stated in many creeds, pro- 
fessions of faith, and theological treatises. Now with such a 
notion of a Mediator, we should not hesitate to ask with 
Théodore Parker : " Cannot the Infinité love his frail child- 
ren without teasing ? Needs he a chancellor to advise him 
to use/orgiveness and mercy ? Can we approach the Every- 
where-Present, only by attomey, as a beggar cowers before 
a Turkish King ? " 

But the notion of a mediator which justifies this sarcasm, 
libéral Christains do not find in the New Testament. Very 
far from this. The New Testament means by the wora 
mediator simply this : Christ is the médium through which 
God acts on the soûls of men. God does not show us Him- 
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self, but reflecti himself through Christ, as a mirror reflectd 
the beams of the sun. In fact, the finite cannot approach 
the Infinité face to face. Such a présence would be over- 
powering. In this there is a similarity between religion and 
astrouomy. Not Herschel himself ever gazed intentlj on 
the bright son. The eye cannot bear so much of radiance. 
Let the strongest vision attempt to look upon it and blind- 
ness would speedily ensue. We can look upon the sun onlj 
through a médium — a médium which shall modify its rays 
so that the eye can bear its présence. When for example, we 
would see the progress of an éclipse, we find it necessary to 
ose a médium, through which we may safely look upon the 
sun's face and watcb its obscuration. What the naked eye is to 
the sun, the soûl is to God ; and for the same reason that a 
médium is needed in order that the outward eye may see that 
fuU orbed luminary must the eye of the soûl hâve a médium 
through wliich it may safely look upon God. Jésus Christ 
is this médium. The brightness of God is manifested 
through him ; and by this appointed ihstrumentality, human 
soûls may come into communion with their Heavenly 
Fathcr. A mediator between God and man is not simply 
convenient — it is a necessity. It does not merely /ad/ito^ 
the work of communicating to man the highest of ail truths ; 
without a mediator such truths cannot be made accessible 
to the human soûl. In this, we but retum to the position, 
that a divinel^ appointed mediator is in accordance with the 
plan of God m ail nature. Natural religion ever assures us 
that God is wise, and powerful and good ; and so much of 
truth has always been m the world. But how, let us ask^ 
bas thii amount of truth been leamed ? It indeed came 
&om God ; but how did it get to man ? Leaving révélation 
entifely ont of the account, how do we know that there is 
a God at ail ; and how do we know that wisdom, power and 
goodness are among bis attributes ? God has not told us 
this much by any articulate voice. He has made no verbal 
statements respectin^ his nature and attributes. No man 
indeed hath seen God at any time, and no man can see him 
and live. Yet there is a certain degree of truth which, 
by some instrumentality, we claim to possess. And the 
question retums : How came we by it ? 

The answer is — we hâve leamed thèse things from the 
Works of God. The heavens fiUed with revolving worlds ; 
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the annual retnm of the seasons, the order, symmetry and 
regularity of the Solar System, the whole visible world — 
ail become mediunut through which divine power, and 
wisdom and goodness enter our minds. The frame of na- 
ture bespeaks its builder, God. The apostle Paul spoke of 
nature as a mediator which brought even to the heathen the 
great truth of the divine existence. " For the invisible 
things of him from the création of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even 
his etemalpower and Godhead." If then the very earth 
itself may be considered a mediator, surely the perfect char- 
acter of the man Christ Jésus, may, in a higher and holier 
sensé, be regarded, and on analogous principles, the Media- 
tor between God and human souIs. 

But leaving what is gênerai for what is particular, let us 
ask how does God communicate to us any one truth — ^that 
of beauty for instance. We ail hâve in our minds some idea 
of beautv. It came fh)m God. But how ? He gives us 
the simplest obje<^t of beauty, a rose ; and the rose that lies 
hidden, and blossoms under our nurtnre and care, becomes, 
in a literal sensé, a mediator between us and our God I 
Through that rose God speaks to us of the lovely and the 
beautiful. Every one knows or should know how salutary is 
the work of cultivatinç even a flower. The mère act of gazing 
frequently on a beautiful object developes the sensé of Êeauty 
in the soûl, and becomes a médium of communion with the 
Source of ail beauty. 

It is said, and no doubt with truth, that Ûxe peasants in 
Italy hâve, so ^u* as regards the beauty of form, highly cul- 
tivated tastes. They hâve lived in a land of statuary and 
painting. The most exquisite works of art, and the purest 
spécimens of architecture are always before their eyes. In- 
sensibly they drink in the ideas which thèse things symbo- 
lize. And the mère statue becomes a mediator between the 
artist and the peasent-mind. 

The same great principle gives the secret of that mys- 
terious thing we caJl influence. Let a child always see pro- 
priety, décorum, order ; let him hear only chaste words, and 
come in contact only with that which is truthful and pure ; 
let the child find ail this at home ; and who can estimate 
the results ? Can words, can authority, can rigid rules, can 
punishment and rewards do a hundretn part as much as a 
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. Christian man or woman ? As the ma^et draws the needle, 
so must the exemplair parent prove tne loadstone that shall 
draw the child's mina and heart from evil to the love and 
practîce of virtue. A good father or a good mother is then 
a mediator between 6od and the soûl of a child. By no 
other médium can the Father of ail so effectually rear the 
tender mind and heart in the admonition of the Lord. The of- 
fice of Jésus considered as the mediator between God and man 
accords strictly with ail that we know of the works of God. 
As the mediator, Jésus does not occupy a mysterious and 
inexplicable relation to the children of men. He is no at- 
tomey to plead oar cause with an incensed and vindictive 
Judge. He is simply that heavenly object, fiiU of grâce 
apd truth, which brings before our eyes the truth, and the 
goodness, which the great Father would reflect in our soûls. 
We hâve only to gaze upon the moral person of Christ, to 
look intently upon the truths which in his character are 
harmoniously blended ; and in time, we shall find a love 
for him and for the holiness he embodies, stirring within us. 
The tendrils of our soûls will gradually come out and at- 
tach to him, the same as those of the vine cling to the ob- 
ject that can support and protect them. . The human heart 
cannot be satisfied with dry rules, and cold assurances of 
morality. It must hâve an object on which its affections 
can rest. It must hâve a being to whom it can cling, and 
from whom it can receive sympathy and support. The soûl 
needs Christ — ^the man Christ ; that blessed being in whom 
the fulness of God's love dwells ; and by vital union with 
him, come into that higher sympathy — ^that more désirable 
communion with the gracions Source whence every excel- 
lence is derived. Blessed be God for the unspeakable gift — 
the appointed Mediator I w. F. 
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Aet, XXXII, 
RdaUons of Body and SùvU. 

Wb greatly misapprehend the spirit and scope of the New 
Testament wnen from certain passages we draw tbe infèrence 
tbat the tbinss of eartb are every waj incompatible with 
tbe tbings of neaven. It is a pemicions mistake to assume, 
tbat in order to obtain spiritual good we mnst, in ail respects, 
renounce eartblj ^ood. Yet into tbis mistake a large pro- 
portion of the Christian world bas measnrablv fallen. There 
is, perbaps in nearly eyerj mind, an impression, tbat spirit- 
ual tbings and worldly tbings are not merely diffèrent— for 
tbis tbey unquestionably are — ^but incompatible. We almost 
unconsciously assume, tbat in order to keep our spirits per- 
fectly clean, tbey must not be permitted to come into con- 
tact with the eartb. Tbe tbings of sensé and time are 
tbought to be essentially unclean ; so tbat their merest 
touch will leave a stain upon the soûl. 

Tbis notion is not so marked in tbe présent day as in a 
former and less enligbtened âge. A few centuries ago the 
notion was largely acted upon, tbat tbe only way to 
obtain a truly religions character, is to shun the world alto- . 
cether — to sfiut out the very sight and sonnd of it. This 
reeling led to thefounding of innumerable monast3ries over 
Christian Europe 5 within whose dark and silent recesses 
the self-sacriKcing monk found a retreat which, as be sup- 
posed, guarded him from contact with tbe world of time 
and sensé. Other persons, from similar motives, sought an 
asylum in the caves of eartb — by living a recluse life, away 
from the haunts of society, tbey tbought to come nearer 
heaven. It was another expression of the same feeling tbat 
led persons of pions dispositions to mortify and torture their 
bodies. By wearing sack-cloth next to the flesh ; bv deny- 
îng themseives ail luxuries of food and drink ; by retraining 
from ail conversation with their fellows any further than 
was demanded by what tbey deemed the religions duties of 
life ; by fasting, scourging and a variety of seTf-inflicted tor- 
tures — they supposed they were taking their affections fi^m 
earth, and placing them upon beaven I 

The progress of libéral sentiments, and tbe more gênerai 
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diffusion of knowledge, hâve donc much to correct thèse 
morbid impressions ; jet we still find indications that the 
doctrine of the necessary hosiility between heaven and 
earth, between soûl and body, bas not wholly passed away. 
The nunneries founded by the Catholic church in varions 
sections of our country show that this notion is still among 
the dogmas of Catholicism. 

We bave said, the root of thèse notions and practices, is 
the assamption that onr earthly wants — ^the propensities, 
desires and comforts of onr fleshiy organizations — are of 
necessity antagonistic to virtue and religion ; that the claims 
of the body and the needs of the souI are separated by an 
impassable gulf ; that there is no art, no discrétion, no cir- 
cnmspection, that can enable one to gratify the desires of 
the body, withont thereby doing serions injury to the soûl. 
K it were merely claimed that the sonl il superior to the 
body, that heaven is a higher object to live for than earth ; 
that the sonl shonld be qualified as having a higher aùfhor- 
ity than the body — no one could object. But the assump- 
tion is not simply that heaven is better than earth, but that 
while heaven is to be desîred, earth is to be shunned. The * 
assnmption is not that the body is deservîng of only a sec- 
ondary and subordinate considération, while the soûl bas a 
«uperior interest, but that the body bas no rights whatever ; 
that so far from being gratified in its desires, it is to be 
tanlalized and mortified m every conceîvable way, to be 
scourged and hated as the irreconcilable enemy of the sonl. 
This doctrine strips the words of Paul from their connec- 
tion, and gives them the most literal interprétation : — " The 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, and thespirit against the flesh, 
and thèse are contrary the one to the other." Thèse words 
which were nsed by the apostle to show the hostility be- 
tween the flesh and the spirit, in an nnsanctifièd state, are 
assûmed to apply to many in every condition, — to teach that 
even discipline and sanctification cannot so adjust the con- 
tending claims of body and soûl, that this world may be 
nsed withont being abused. 

With référence, then, to the relations of earth and 
heaven — of soûl and body — we find thèse two doctrines : 
First, the doctrine, just described, that heavenly things and 
worldly things are wholly incompatible, and Second, — the 
doctrine that the two classes of things are indeed very dif- 
voL. XX. 83 
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ferent, yet not of necessîty hostile each to tbe other ; but 
capable of being reconciled by proper discipline and self- 
control. 

With référence to the notion of utter incompatibflity, — 
tbe anchorite, the recluse, the monk, the nun, or whatever 
persoiis or class act upon it, ought to see ît contracted by 
the most palpable of ail facts — the direct act of God in the 
création of human beings. In the person of every man 
and woman, God bas put a body and a soûl into actoal 
contact 1 In the person of every human being flesh and 
spirit are every moment living together in vital sympathy. 
And in thus uniting a body to a soûl, tbe Creator compels 
every soûl to corne into contact with earth. We say com- 
pels, — for let man do what he will, he cannot whoUy sever 
the bond that ties him to earth. If he Aies to a monasterr, 
or seeks retreat in the caves of the mountains, still he is 
upon the earth, and must live by the food which earth pro- 
duces. You say that soûl and body are irreconcilable foea ; 
and yet you must see that God, in the person of every man, 
has put the two together. You say, that in order to culti- 
vate heavenly dispositions, man must hâte this earthly world, 
and seek every means to sever the bonds that binds him to 
it, and yet you must know that God has put you into this 
world, and in spite of yourself forces you to remain 
in it, and live by what it fiirnishes. In the outset we 
charge the doctrine of the incompatibility of earth and 
heaven, with libelling God, who by the very act of putting 
a soûl into a bodv has bound heaven with earth, and made it 
the greatest of cnmes — even suicide and murder — ^to attempt 
wholly to sever them. 

Again, the notion that man should run from the world — 
that he should shut himself out from ils enjoyments, and 
comforts — ^is practically absurd. For in that true sensé in 
which the world becomes an enemy to the soûl, the real 
evil is not so much in the world itself as in our love of it. 
Strong drink would never prove man's enemy, if he did not 
carry within him the appetite that hankers for it. What- 
ever of evil there may be in our earthly state, becomes evil 
only as we bave improper attachment for it. The real evil is 
in ourselves. It is our own evil love, evil désire, evil motive 
that dégrades us, and weîghs us down, — the world would 
never harm us, if we had not that in ourselves which makes 
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ît the occasion of harm. What then does ît avaîl to run 
from the world— to seek the solitude of cloîsters and cav- 
ems ? Admît that there îs a sensé in which we get away 
from the world ; we do not by any means get away from 
our love of the world. If this love be evil it goes with us, 
and is perhaps ail the more powerful to injure because eut 
off from its source of qualifications. The fed lion is harm- 
less. It îs the hnngry beast of prey that is ferocious. Our 
«vil desires, from the mère circumstance that they are eut 
ofiF from ail sources of gratification, may hâve the effect of 
irritating them to greater violence and ferocity. 

The readers of Prescott's Life of Philip the Second, will 
remember his account of the cloister life of the great Em- 
peror Charies the Fifth. Supposing hîmself dîsgusted with 
the world, satiated with honors, and weaned from its vanî- 
ties, the Emperor voluntarily gave up the empire to his son 
Philip, and thought to get away from the world by retreat- 
ing to the cloisters of Yuste. He did eet away from his 
empire and his power. And Prescott tells us that " It has 
been a common opinion, that the Emperor, after his retire- 
ment to Yuste, remained as one buried alive, totally eut off 
from intercourse with the world — as completely withdrawn 
from the business of the kingdom and the concerns of govem- 
ment, as if he had never takeri part in them — so entirely ab- 
stracted in his solitude, that neither révolutions nor wars, 
nor gold arriving in heaps from the Indies, had any power to 
affect his tranquility/' But ail this is the merest fiction — as 
false to fact as to human nature ; for the historian adds, 
** That not only did the Emperor continue to show an interest 
in public afiairs, but he took a prominent part, even from 
the depths of his retreat, in the management of them." 
And what proved matter of fact in the case of the GermaU 
- Emperor, is not the less a matter of fact with every person 
who merely runs from the world, if he carries into nis re- 
treat, that love of the world which was the root of the evil. 
Further, suppose the world be that enemy of the soûl 
which so many assume it to be, is it heroic to run awaj 
from it ? We are required to overcome the world ; and is 
it overcoming the world to retreat before it, to hide one's 
self from it ? What should we think of the soldier who 
fled at the first sight of the foe ? Undoubtedly there is 
much evil in this world ; and for the reason that we bave a 
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too selfish affection for it — a passion prompting ns to abuse 
what we should only use. And in tliis sensé» and to this 
degree, the world bas become our antagoniste But it is 
sheer cowardice to run £rom it. It is aconfessi<Mi of weak- 
ness. It is to gire évidence that our love for the things of 
ibis world is so overpowering that we bave no safetj except 
in cowardly flight. 

But Christianitj calls on ns to be heroes as well as saints 
— :to overcome the world and not to run from it. And it is 
the very difficulty of the enterprise that gives it nobilily 
and grandeur. ït was a greater and a more creditable mi- 
dertaking in Napoléon to scale the Alps, than to worst his 
enemj on the plains of Marengo. And the Atlantic Tele- 
graph scheme — ^whether it shall finally sncceed or £ail— - 
simplj as an effort, is one of the greatest testimonies to the 
dignitj and capaciousness of the human mind the world 
bas ever witnessed. The mère attempt to overcome such s 
myriad of obstacles — ^the fuU nature of which not evea 
Science can anticipate — bas a sublimity of character almost 
sufficient to prove the mind immortal. And this illustrâtes 
our position, that to show its real greatness and masterj, 
the soûl must face its foes, and overcome them. The a^ 
tempt) even thougb it should fail in the immédiate resuli» 
would be honorable, and proclaim it worthy of victory , even 
thougb it should fail to achiéve it. 

The crowndoes not comebefore the race. Wberetbemaa 
bas no temptation, be caû bave no triumph. And the ea^ 
sence of our true relation to earth, can be stated in a word* 
Hère we are soûl united to body— eartb in contact with 
beaven. If we would get the discipline, and the honcxr, 
and the glory which may corne from our connection with 
the, world, we must make it our servant — must become its 
master. If we run from it, we prove that it bas mastered 
us. We are not to sever the de that binds us to earth, we 
are to place our affections on things above earth. Wbile 
we use the world, we are to love neaven. The things of 
God are the end ; the earthly world is but the road which 
we can make conduct us to the end, if we are careful not 
to lose our way amid its labrynths of temptation and sin. 

There are moments in the expérience of ail soûls, wben 
glimpses are bad of the heavenly life ; wben no doubt cornes 
as a sbadow to bide it from the vision, and occasion a doubt 
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of îts reality. But the road to that lîfe is somewhat thorny. 
It cannot be passed without heroic effort We must make 
some sacrifices. We must welcome no small degree of toil. 
We must be prepared for much of trial and of sorrow be* 
fore the end is reached, and our feet placed upon the sum- 
mit of the mountain of heaven. But once there, the con- 
flict is at an end. The victory has corne at last ; and serene 
in our spirit's rest, that blessed peace of God which passeth 
understanding, is ours forevermore. g. h. e. 



Abt. xxxin. 

Growth. 



Growth seems to be an inhérent condition of things, both 
in the order of nature and grâce. Ail plants and animais 
grow from embriotic germs. Something analogous to this 
is observed in the formation of worlds. From impercepti- 
ble cosmic matter they come in the sweep of âges to be 
solid worlds bearing along in their splendid circuits innu- 
merable Systems of organic life. Men grow. And what is 
thus true of ail natural things is true of society, institutions, 
nations and religions. For every condition in society there 
is a period of préparation ; then the beginning ; then the 
growth. Institutions never start up suddenly and unin- 
vited. The way is prepared for them. Religions are the 
growth of huipan conditions and corne as systemadzed 
agencies of culture after long préparation. 

This gênerai order of growth is true of Christianity. It 
had its long season of préparation ; then its beginning ; then 
its growth. It was doubtless a purpose of God to be or- 
ganized through the âges into the mighty agency of human 
rédemption, adapting itself to the changing conditions of 
men, growing into more complète efficiency, and rising into 
higher degrees of power, till it should accomplish its object 
— the reconciliation of the world. And this is equally true 
in the Christian expérience of each individual. Christian 
life b a growth. It begins in hearing the word ; in indoc- 
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trination ; in a spiritual awakening ; and then grows richer, 
fuller, fairer. 

Denominaticms also hâve the same order and grow bj 
similar laws. Thej never start into fuU being at once. 
They grow firom small beginnings, partly by inward in- 
crease of stren^th and partly by outwara aggregation of 
numbers. And they grow to meet the wants of new con- 
ditions of Society and nigher states of attainment reached 
by their own people. They never stand still. They are 
masses of living, changing beings. They cannot remain 
passive observers of hmnan progress. They must grow or 
decay. 

1. Growth has its stages, and thèse stages their condi- 
tions. The first stage is its beginning, always small and ap- 
parently unpromising. The mustai^d-tree gives little prom- 
ise of its coming ffreatness. The acom is the feeblest pos- 
sible prophecy of tne oak. The unhatched bird in the nest 
is but a ntint intimation of the eagle in his stren^h. • The 
helpless in&nt is but a poor promise of man in his ubiqui- 
tous power. Adam in Ëden gave but the slightesthope of 
tbat mmily that was to grow from his loins, which sbould 
fiU the earth and people the celestial mansions. Christ in 
the manger was hardly taken for the King of kings and 
Lord of lords. The feeble light lit in Palastine did not th^n 
appear to be the celestial flame that should illuminate the 
whole beavens and earth. The churches formed at Jérusa- 
lem, Corinth, Ephesus and Colosse gave little appearance 
of being the head springs of the river of salvation which 
should flow on till it bear on its bosop the ingather- 
ed ÊEimily of man. The initial condition of ail greatness is 
littleness. Great things begin in small ; strengUi in weak- 
ness ; glorv in sham^ ; apostles in fishermen ; Messiah's 
kingdom m Nazareth. Humiliation précèdes exaltation. 
Thu is God's order, and if mortals attemptto change it they 
are always thwarted. Dénominations corne within this or- 
der. The Methodists, Baptists, Quakers and Universalists, 
are instances illustrating the law. And just about in pro- 
portion to their humiliation and martyrdom in the b^in- 
ning, rise in the end their usefulness and glory. To him 
who knows the law, the first stage of growth intimâtes its 
nltimate condition. When a people unconsciouslybeginninc 
a great dénomination are sel^immolated upon a great tr^ 
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or a Bolemn duty and bear nobly the tramp of the world's 
grinding heel, thej meet with a slow but sure récompense 
m the aitimate trinmph of their cause. Let the stone re- 
jected by the builders, to be at last the head of the corner, 
intimate to ail men the first stage of true and permanent 
growth, and encourage them to strict fidelitj to truth and 
duty. 

2. The second condition in growth to be noticed is slow- 
ness. The value of things is intimated in the slowness of 
their growth. Conditions of mind suddenly/attained are un- 
ttable. Wealth gained in quick accumulations usually 
takes wings as soon. Honor won in a day départs in a 
night. Distinctions acquired at small sacrifices hâve but 
little to maintain them. Organizations quickly made are 
liable to be quickly destroyed. Institutions of rapid growth 
are likely to hâve a rapid decay. Aggregations of men 
drawn hastily into parties or dénominations are liable to 
speedy disintegration. Relimons which bave had slow 
growth in the world seem to be the most valuable and en- 
during. Judaism was a long time in maturing, and the 
truth at its heart lives as fresh lo-day as ever. Christianity 
came slowly into power and seems as yet but in its infancy. 
Men and nations are growing every year more and more to 
realize its spirit and comprehend its divine mission. It is 

{utting on its strength and reaching out its arms of mercy, 
ts movements are slow, but sure and grand. It is little by 
little lifting men and nations into higher mental and moral 
attitudes. It is slowly but surely overcoming the weakness 
and darkness of the world. And as the âges creep lazily 
by, it magnifies its offices, multiplies its agencles, asserts its 
authority, assumes its power, and carries forward in many 
ways its redeeming work. Among thèse agencies, dénomi- 
nations act their part and do their work. Ëach bas its mis- 
sion, and growing slowly into power does its peculiar ser« 
vice in the many-sided work of rédemption. And when by 
Christian fidelity and work, by the moral energy acquired 
by long dévotion to the Master's cause and by the rebufis 
and struggles incident to the conflict with sin, and with 

Spiritual powers in high places, it cornes to the strength and 
uty assigned it in the order of Providence, it fulfils its mis- 
sion and meets with its great reward. 

8« The différent stages of growth require différent 
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agencies for its promotion — ^milk for babes, méat for men; 
And this leads us to the précise thought which îs the ani- 
mas of this article — denominational growth. Denominar- 
lions grow from withîn and from without. Thej begin in 
thought ; they resuit in action. At first they are idéal ; 
afterwards they are practical. They sow in faîth and reap 
in Works. In méditation, in prayer, in hcaring the word, 
the seed is planted ; in action, in duty, in doing the work 
the harvest is cathered. The apostles sow the seed in the 
spring ; the beîievers gather the harvest in autumn. 

The fathers ot our dénomination were the apostles of a 
neglected and almost forgotten truth. They found the lost 
Word and proclaimed the power of the spirit. They set it 
in its order with other truths and carried it beaming with 
noon-day effulgence to the benighted world. It blazed on 
their sight like a newiy discovered sun. It set their hearts 
aflame. It gave them the rapt enthusiasm of apostolic zeal. 
They carried the new doctrine among men like a torch in 
the night. Some hailed its light gladly ; some took alarm 
as though incendiaries were abroad. Men were stirred ; 
some were converted ; some were pricked in the heart ; 
some were maddened. A crisis in Christian history was 
reached ; a new stage in the world's Christian growth was 
attained. As of old, plain, unheard of men were awaken- 
ing the people to a great commotion. The Scriptures were 
opened anew, and from their pages a new light was invoked. 
God was beginning a new work with men. A new order 
of light was to beam from above. The thought of the âge 
was to be remoulded. There must be a recasting of creeds, 
Human spirit was awakened and its spirit must go into the 
new faiih. The cloud of wrath that had hung over Chris- 
tendom for âges was broken, and Divine love was admitted 
through to transform theology and gladden men's hearts. 
A new élément was put intohuman interests and new and 
ennobled sentiments must be the resuit. Faith spread her 
wings and hope arched her bow on the departing clouds. 
The preachers of the new doctrine were hammers of logic 
and mighty in the Word. Their sermons came from the 
fiimace of their hearts glowing with a spiritual beat and 
every one is aflame witn the doctrine of uni versai grâce. 
This was the beginning. How little did thèse saintly men 
know what they were doing. From humble fimiilies, with 
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moderate culture, reproached, abused, harrassed wîth law, 
with stones, with magistrates, with church opprobrium and 
sectarian malignitj, not knowing what work they were do- 
ing, only that they must preach tne truth so radiant in their 
soûls and on the pages of révélation, they went forward 
obedient to the heavenly vision, sowing the seed God had 
put into their hands. 

Such was the Spring-time — ^the sowing period of our de- 
nomination. The seed was scattered broadcast into ail 
soûls. In ail it took root, but how to grow was to be seen 
in the harvest. And the harvest was to corne and is now 
upon ILS. We hâve passed the first stage of our denomina- 
tional existence, and the methods and appliances then right 
and needfîil are not now so well suited to our more advan- 
ced condition. We hâve grown into another period and 
must adapt ourselves to its necessities. Then, the principal 
purpose was to indoctrinate the mind ; now it is to chria* 
tianize the whole man. Then, sowing the seed was the 
main thing ; now, ^athering the sheaves is quite as much 
the duty. Then, hearing the Word was tne important 
matter among the people ; now, doing the work is equally 
imperative. Then, adjusting doctrinal théories took the 
place of everything else ; now, performing practical duties 
is quite as 'much the mission of tne dénomination. We hâve 
passed the contemplative, spéculative period, and reached 
the building, gathering, harvesting season. The fathers 
scattered abroad; we gather in. The fathers quarried 
^he rock; we polish the shaft. They hewed the tim* 
ber ; we buîld the house. They cleared the forest ; we 
cultivate the farm. They recruîted the army of the Lord; 
we organize and discipline it in the service' of^the Master* 
They gave us a numerous flock from a thousand hills ; we 
pather them into the fold, guard, feed, nurture them to the 
joy and honor of the Good Shepherd. They lived in one pe- 
riod ; we in another. Faithfnl were they to the duties of 
their day ; faithfîil must we be to the duties of our day if 
we would show a resuit anywhere equal to that produced 
by their labors. We live in .our denominational work-day. 
Work is our mission. Our duties are chiefly practical ; 
they are less in the pulpit and more in the parish tnan were 
those of our fathers ; less in theory and more in jpractice. 
We are no( so much to establish a theory as a Christian 
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Zion. We are*not to make a creed so mach as to build 
the church of the Lord. We are not to split theological 
hairs or crack the nuts of spéculative inquiry so much as to 
make a dénomination of Christians. Our faith is establish- 
éd. We rest in the Word anchored to the Rock Christ 
Jésus. We are not sceptics, nor worldly philosophers, but 
Chris tîans navigatîng th^î sea of life in the ark of the better 
covenant We are not designers but believers. We tako 
our faith as an accepted truth, and seek to go forward from 
first principles to perfection. Rationalism may deny the 
records of the Evangelists ; the English church may quar- 
rel with Moses ; others may seek to falsîfy the Old Testa- 
ment history and science ; others may theorize about pré- 
existence and future probation ; we hâve no part nor lot 
with them. Ail thèse fields we hâve travelled over. Our 
&thers toiled in them well, and brought us out of Egypt 
through this wilderness, into the Canaan of the Gospel. 
Hère we rest in joy and faith to be Christians and do the 
whole work of Christian duty. " Lord, what shall we do ? " 
is the question on our lips. What shall we do to be indi- 
vidual Christians? What shall we do to be Christian 
churches ? What shall we do to be a Christian dénomina- 
tion ? What institutions shall we establish ? What cul- 
ture shall we give our people ? What voices shall we raise for 
righteousness, and what arms for Christian liberty ? When 
we see what work is to be done to make our dénomination 
equal to its great mission, to complète what was begun by 
our fathers ; what temples of worship are to be built ; what 
churches are to be organized ; what numbers are to be mar- 
shalled in the army of the Lord and disciplined in the du- 
ties of the Christian service ; what fields of Christian la- 
bor are to be occupied ; what éducation in the Lord is to 
be given to our children ; what Christian adomments are 
to be added to our homes, we can realize how intensely prac- 
tîcal is at présent the peculiar work of our dénomination. 
One glapce at the fields ripened for the harvest indicates the 
work to be done ; and shows us how intensely practical are 
the duties incumbent upon us.. It is a great work to cro- 
ate, organize, and endue with spiritual life a great dénomi- 
nation. It is a work to which no human powers are whoUy 
equal. God must be with them or they tail in such a work. 
Nor can one class of men or one âge fuUy accomplish so 
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great an «ondertaking. The men who do the first work 
faithfully are by that very work rendered incompétent for 
the work of the later stages of denominational growth. 
The masons who lay the foundation are not the architects 
who build the house ; nor are the architects who build, the 
finishers who put on the final adornments of skill and taste. 
No one man is the master of ail arts ; no one class of men 
possess ail gifts. Pioneers are never accomplished cultiva- 
tors. Happy are they who knowjng their gifts and seeing 
their duties are faithful to their génération. 

Their is a great work of practical husbandry to be done 
in the Lord's vineyard by the Universalists of thîs âge. And 
they who lead in this hâve need to know their duty and to 
hâve grâce to do it faithfully. Pastors and people may well 
pra^ for a baptism of the Spirit that they may be equal to 
their duties. 

But ail the work is not to be done is this âge. A more 
advanced growth of the dénomination will require a more 
advanced culture, skill, and a more evangelical dévotion and 
zeal. Every stage of growth has its peculiar needs. -The 
work of the next génération will be somewhat différent 
from ours. The true workers are those who do the work 
of their time faithfully. By such does God carry forward 
His great movements, and will in the end secure his sublime 
purposes of good. g. s. w. 



Aet. XXXIV. 

Umveriàlism a Practical Power. ' 

Universàlism a Practical Power: exhibited in a Séries of Discoar- 
868. By Elbridge Gerry Brooks. New York : Henry Lyon. 

The first objection to novelty in doctrine is an alleged 
immoral tendency. The notion seems to inhere in the con- 
servative spirit, that whatever is new is mischievous — that 
only the old ways of t^hinking and acting are safe. Présent 
a new form of doctrine substantiated, no matter how con- 
clusively, by reason and Scripture, and tfie stereotyped re- 
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sponse wîll be, " Its tendency wîU be for evil ; it will open 
vi% flood-gates of inîquity ; it will prove but an excuse for 
flinful practices." Persons by no means old distinctlj re- 
member how persîstently and how passionately, this ob- 
jection vf^as urged against the early rise of Methodism in 
New Ëngland. In the eye of the Episcopalian, what % 
wîcked thing was Puritanism ip its first history. "What an 
excuse for everything vile was the establishment of the Ëpis- 
copal Charch, as the CathpHc, to whom the movement was an 
heretical innovation, viewed it. The first efforts to estab- 
lish the Gospel, even by Jésus himself, were resisted with 
the cry, that its tendency raustbe for evil. Jesns was a 
Sabbath-breaker, and he ate with publicans and sinners I 

Universalism bas proved no exception to the rule. From 
the first preaching of Murray to this hour, the cry, " Its 
tendency is immoral," lias been raised, though with less and 
less of earnestness, as the results bave been seen in the lives 
of eamest believers. We are glad that it bas been so. A 
doctrine ought to dembnstrate its power for good, as well as 
its soandness on the score of logic and Scripture. If the 
tree bears evil fruit, eut it down — let it not cumber the 
ground. It is a waste of time to examine the argumentative 
merits of a system or creed, the legitimate fruits of which are 
seen to be evil. If Universalism is not a Praetical Power for 
good, we do not want it. If it U such a power we do want 
it — the world needs it. 

The volume, named above, is, so far as we now re- 
member, the first spécial attempt, on a comprehensive 
scale, to explain and urge Universalism on the ground of 
its moral and religions efficacy. Our writers bave by no 
means neglected tne subject. In essays, editorials, sermons, 
and incidently in books, the claims of jthe Doctrine as a 
moral power hâve been ably and successfuUy shown. But 
in the volume under considération, this important work 
comes, for the first time, systematically and comprehen- 
sively. 

The author bas done bis work faithfiiUy and well. He 
bas presented bis though ts in a popular form. Had be 
Bpoken to, or written for scholars only, fhere would per- 
haps hâve been no more " severity " of rhetoric, and less 
of the emotional in bis style and phraseology. But for the 
flphere of usefiilness in which his work is to do service, his 
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rhetoric is emînentlv pertinent. We heartily commend ît, 
alike on the score oi matter and manner. 

It lias seemed to us, that a book having so much of nov- 
elty in its plan, demands at onr hands something more 
than a formai notice. We hâve therefore, as we read, 
marked salient and characteristic passages, with the inten- 
tion of giving them in our Quarterly as spécimens of the 
gênerai spirit and exécution of the work. .The number of 
passages marked would, we find, swell our review to un- 
reasonable proportions. We shall therefore make a " sé- 
lection of the sélections," taking pains to foUow the order 
of the book itself, and so sive a spécimen of it as a whole. 
Let us add, we trust that m so doing we shall send our 
readers to the book itself. 

The book contains twelve chapters in the followîng or- 
der : " Universalism a Doctrine : if true, why preach it ; " 
*^ God ; " " Christ ;" " Human Nature ; " " Human Relar 
tionship ; '* '^ Régénération j '* " Rétribution ; " " The 
Atonement ; " " Forgiveness ; ** " Salvation ; " " The Fu- 
ture and its Results ; '' " Universalism as a Life." 

In our first extract the author meets the objection, once 
so pertinaciously urged, that if ail men are sure of salva- 
tion what occasion is there for doing anythiug toward sal- 
vation ? The case of Paul seems to us moat apt : (pp. 19, 
20.) 

** You remember PauFs sbipwreck on his journe^ to Rome, 
(Acts xxvii,) and that be was positîvely aesured that of ail who 
were with him not one should perish ; and yet, you remember that, 
when some of the saîlors were aboat to abandon the vessel, he 
told the centurion in command that except they staid on board, 
the Company could not be saved, and that subsequently they went 
to yfork and lan the vessel ashofe. If those who ask, If Univer- 
jNdism be true, what is the use of preaching it ? had been there, 
they would hâve gone to Paul, no doubt, and aaid, Why, man, 
what is the use of ail this work ? Has not God solemnly assured 
you that crew and paseengers shall ail be saved alive ? and if ail are 
to .be saved, ^by insist that thèse sailors shall remain on board ? 
Qt what is the use of hoisting the anchors, or emplojing any 
means to get ashore ? But had anj of the compasy thus queried 
with Paul, whai, think you, would hâve been the reply ? Would 
he not havie expressed his amazement at their folly, and bave 
flatd, God bas indeed told me that ail thèse Jives will be saved, 
aïkd it ÏA certain that they will be ; but this certainty is based oa 
VOL, XX. 84 
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the fact that we baye common sensé, and we shall use the means 
necessary for our deliverance ? Hence, he would hâve contîn- 
ued, we must keep thèse sailors on hoard to perform the work 
whîch thej only can peribrm,and we musthoist ourtnchors and 
do whatever is required that we may save ourselves. And this is, 
in substance, precisely the answer he would give if he were 
hère replying to ihose who ask, If ail men are to be saved hj 
the power of God*s grâce in Christ, what is the use of Christian 
preaching and Christian work ? He would say, Because thèse 
are the very means appointed of God's grâce in Chriat for the 
salvation of the world." 

The fallacy of those who urge the practical as if it were 
really distinct from the doctrinal — the fallacy of net Con- 
necting efiFect with cause — ^is well stated as foUows : (pp. 
26, 27.) 

'< We Fometîmes find persons dîsputing about what is called 
Doctrinal Preaching ; somè do not like it at ail, and othere like 
nothing so well. But, however tastes might differ, there could 
be no dispute among intelligent persons as to the importance of 
8uch preaching, if this relation of Christianity to the head and 
the heart were properly considered. As addressed to the intel- 
lect, Christianity is a doctrine, and cannot be preached except as 
a doctrine. As addressed to the heart, it is a power, and should 
be 80 administered. But preached exclusively as a doctrine, it 
becomes simply a dogma, and not a power ; while one who un- 
dertakes to administer it as a power, without preaching it as a 
doctrine, wili find himself in the same case as an engineer who 
should undertake to impart force to his steam-engine without 
fire or water. Pope says, somewhere, 

* "For modes of faith, let graceless zealots flght ; 
He can*t be wrong whose llfe Is in the rlght; * 

and there are t])ose who are particularly fond of quoting the 
couplet as expressing their idea of the wortblessness of doctrinal 
discussions. But, whatever this may be as poetry, it is verj 
poor common sensé. As well might one say, It does not matter 
what kind of roots a tree has, if the tree only bears fruit ; or, 
It does not matter what one eats, or whether one eats at ail, if 
he only lives. Noue but a bigot, indeed, will say that there can- 
not be a good life where there is a wrong faith ; but every person 
who knows anything of the philosophy of life will admit that 
the best life can be the resuit only of the best principles, ap- 
précia ted and appropriated, and that, according as one*s faith is 
right or wrong, the prinuiples out of which his life is to grow are 
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gqod or bad. If, tben, it îs worth while that one's life should 
be ' in tbe right/ it is equallj worth while that his ' form of 
faith/ should be right, even though there mast be sharp con- 
troversy to make it so." 

The eflfect of one's conceptions of God on his own char- 
acter, though a familiar thème, could not be passed by, in a 
treatise on the moral power of our Faith. The italics are 
the author's : (p. 62.) 

•* Eyery one knows to wbat extent we are the créatures of 
our associations ; since the spirit of tbe divine character, as we 
conceive it, — the principles and purposes we ascribe to God 
• must détermine the associations in which we religiously dwell. 
Ko one wiU need to be convinced that, se far as God is a real 
being to us, we mvM be afiected by such associations — elevated 
or lowered, enlarged or narrowed, quickened for good, or per- 
verted to evil by them. We cannot breaihe the aimosphere of the 
divme character without having résulta corresponding to it wrought 
in our ovm character. And on the basis of this conceded fact, 
I claim the Practical Superiority for our Universalist doctrine of 
God, on accouru of the pwrer and more elevated associations to 
whick it introdaces us" 

The historical examples in illustration and confirmation 
of the point thus urged, are conclusive. (pp. 54, 55.) 

•' I need not ask you if History does not show us that, as the 
rule, nations bave been*' revengeful, licentious, cruel, or mild, 
kind, exemplary, according to the associations furnished in their 
deities — because everybody grants this ; but I will be more spé- 
cifie, and ask you to tell me who it was that said of old, ' How 
shall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, bow exult, when I be- 
hold 80 many groaning m the lowest abyss of darkness, . . 
. . liquifying in fiâmes, and blusbing in raging fire ? ' Who 
was it but one who saw God in the lig^t of the doctrine of end- 
less misery, and who dwelt in tbe associations thus supplied — 
TertuUian, the first Christian writer who taught the doctrine, in 
the assurance of whose truth he exulted so fiercely ? Who, 
through thèse centuries between us and the Cross, bave waged 
cruel wars, and perpetrated savage butcheries and nameless bar- 
barities in prosecution of heretics and for the glory of God ? 
Who but those who bave believed in a God who would torture 
His enemies forever, and who, through familiarity with such a 
God, hâve imbibed His spirit, and been infiamed and perverted 
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by hs power? Who was it that devîsed the Inquisition, aa 
Bcarly an imitation of the hell of which we bear, and as tlïe pre- 
siding geniuses of its atrocities, 8o well played the part of tho 
fiabled fiends of the world of woe ? Who but belierers in 
endless miserj, dwelling amidst tbe associatious thus fumîshed, 
and seeking to honor the God of their creeds bj acting in His 
spîrit ? W ho is h that bave opposed the amélioration of laws 
and the softeuing of punishments, and that are holding up the 
gallows to-day by their support ? Who but those who bave 
learned their ideas of justice and of punishment at the throne of 
a vindictive God, and hâve carried înto life the genîns of tiieir 
faitb?" 

The essentîal humanity of Christ îs argued on the legîtî- 
mate ground, that èympaihy with him is essential to hîs pow- 
er over our hearts and lives. And hereîn he justly clainis- 
tbat Universalism has prééminent advantage over Calvin- 
îstic théories. On this point we wish to do onr anthor fnJl 
justice. We quote therefore a passage in which he dissent» 
£rom rationalistic notions : (pp. 64, 65.^ 

*' There are two extrêmes of opinion conceming him, to iè0 
equally offensive, and that we account ourselves equally fortn-* 
nate in avoiding. The first is the unbelieving view — ^in thèse 
days specially put forth by those who, strangely enough, still 
claim the name of Christian, while making ail the déniais that 
bave heretofore been conceded to constitute an infidel. Admit» 
ting that Christ was a good man, they deny that he was in any 
spécial sensé sent of God, or that he was gifted with any super- 
natural wisdom or power, and allège that he taught simply hitf 
own opinions ; that he did no miracles ; that he was not raised froai 
the dead ; and that, in eommon with ail other men, he oftea 
eired, teaching what was not true, and doing and saying what 
was not right. Confessing the excellence of his character oo 
the whole, complimenting and patronizing him as a * great and 
pore soûl,' who taught much truth and lived a beautiful life^ 
they, at the same time, assure us that we may ail be Christs, and 
that greater and better Christs are yet to appear." 

Our only hésitation in assentîng to this statement, risea 
from the ambiguity of the word ** supernatural." But the 
meaning which the author seems to attach to the word — judg- 
ing bv the extract which follows^ — présents nothing objec- 
tionable. We heartily endorse the foUowing passage, and 
ail that it logically involves, (pp. 77-79.) 
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*' I pass then to remark, secondlj, tbat we claim tbîs Practical 
Superiority for our doctrine concerning Christ, becauseit shows us 
his essential humanity, and so more perfectly identifies him with tis. 
As I eaid just now, there are those among us — and I confess 
myself of the number — who regard Christ as the first of created 
beings, existîng rich in the glory he had with his Father before 
the world was, but becoming poor for our sake, taking on hîm- 
self tl^e form of a servant, that through his poverty we might 
become rich. But this does not impair his essential humanity, 
BÎnce the essence of ail finite intelligences must be the same. 
There is an immense différence bctween an infant and a colossal 
intellectual man, — between an idiot and a Webster, — and yet, 
essentially, they are the same, members of the same spiritual 
brotherhood. So, there is an immense différence between the 
most gigantic intellect of man and Grod's highest angels, — be- 
tween man in his noblest estate and Christ, if, as the view be- 
fore us allèges, he stands at the head of the intelligent création ; 
but in spiritual essence, they belong to the same great family of 
soûls. A man, therefore. Christ was, even if we attribute to 
him this distinction — a man in the essential qualities of his na- 
ture ; in the life he lived ; in the relations he sustained ; in the 
discipline to which he was subject ; in the example he supplied ; 
a man, because tempted, sorrowing, mortal in common with us, 
though without sin, and ripened into the full expression of the 
ppssibilities of our -nature, 

*' Without respect to any différence among us on this point of 
his pre-e3^stence, then, I say ihat our doctrine of Christ bas the 
Practical Superiority, bet-ause it présents him as ' the man 
Christ Jésus,' thoroughly identified with us. You are ail aware 
how one's power over us is graduated according to his neamess 
to us. Let a teacher go into a school, and hold himself loftily 
above his pupils, as if he were never a boy, but a supeiior be- 
ing, with no part or lot in boyish nature, smiling, if he smiles, 
away up in the great height of his superiority, and doing what- 
ever acts of kindness he may do, still away up there — and you 
do not need to be told what a gulf .there will bé between him 
and bis scholars, across which their tenderest interest and affec- 
tions cannot pass. He may be very good and very kind ; but 
there will always be this distance between him and them ; and 
however they may respect and try to obey, or even to love him, 
he will fail to warm and melt, and to enter into and possess, 
their hearts, and thus to mould and sway their affections, as one 
will who not simply stoops to be gracious to them, but, hoVever 
their superior in knowledge and goodness, meets them on the 
level of their own nature, and shows that he is really one with 
them." 
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Orthodoxy has strangely blundered în îts theory of hu- 
man nature. It has not made the most palpable of philo- 
sophical distinctions between man's nature and man's char- 
acter. There can be no depravity except it be voluntary. 
Character is voluntary — nature is involuntary. To speak of 
the depravity of man's nature is a contradiction in terms. 
Our author has made a very thorough statement of this 
distinction : (pp. 99, 100.) 

'^ We do not denj that men are depraved ; but the depravity, 
we allège, is of character^ and not of nature ; cornes of the cor^ 
fvptibU/Uy^ and not of the innate and positive corruption^ of sonls. 
God made man in His own image, at first, the Bible telb us ; and 
in His own image, we belîeve, He still makes him. To say that 
Grod créâtes depraved and sinful soûls — senc^ng them into this 
world utterly opposed to ail good and inclined to ail eviU and 
therefore abhorrent to His sight, is, we allège, to impecush His 
goodness, and to charge Him with a monstrous misuse of Hia 
power. Man's nature, therefore, we say, as it cornes from God, 
is good — the Hkeness of Grod himself in its puriiy, and its moral 
as well as its intellectual powers. At the base of our nature, 
as we are hère constituted, we see passions and propensities, 
which, unduly indulged, lead into sin. But thèse passions and 
propensities, we affîrm, are not bad in themselves ; nor do they 
necessarily resuit in evil. On the contrary, as we exist in this 
world, they are abeolutely essential for purposes of good. We 
•hould not be human beinga, adapted to the circumstances under 
which we are hère placed, without them. * But, blind and crav- 
ing as they are, they may lead to excess and to sin, if reason 
and conscience do not préside over and control them. And be- 
cause reason and conscience do not préside over and control 
them, as is thus required, men are led astray ; and powers be- 
stowed for good are abused or perverted ; and character is de* 
praved ; and the soûl becomes corrupted, under the dominion of sin. 

^* But sin is the unnatural, and not the natural and normal, 
condition of soûls. Depravity is the circumstance^ and not the ««- 
êence; the accideni, and not the necessity^ of our nature. We 
are made pure ; we beoome impure. Whatever the hereditary 
tendencies bom in us, God créâtes each one of us, as He did 
Adam at first, in His moral image, with ail the glory of an untar^ 
nished spiritural nature, and alT the germs, capacities, and ma- 
teriall of excellence within us : — morally corruptible, indeed, as 
was Adam, because subjects of moral discipline ; because cloth-* 
ed with the power of will and choice ; because able to form chat* 
acters ; but not mOrally corrupt ; and if we sin, and becoiM 
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corrupt, ît is not because we mtwrf, perforée of the eril born in 
us, — not because, as the Presbyterian Church is teaching its^ 
Sabbath School children, we ' cannot cease adding to our sin,' 
but because, amidst the temptations by which our virtue is tried, 
or the circumstances under which our lot is cast, we so choose 
and will : — andwith ourselves, and notwith God, or our nature, 
is the responsibility.** 

From human nature to its relationshîp the order of 
thought is obvions. The human brotherhood though a 
trite is ever a vital and practical thème. That as respects 
this great truth, Universalism bas a practical significance 
above ail other interprétations of the Gospel, we can never 
doubt. Our author bas* made a forcible statement in this 
connection : (pp. 124, 125.) 

** Amidst your jealousies and feuds, let the conviction grow 
among you: that you are ail members of one famlly, — alike chil- 
dren of the same God, — with the same common interests, and 
that the good of one can in no way be so well promoted as by 
the promotion of the good of ail : — and to the same extent in 
which this conviction really takes possession of you, will not 
ail your relations become harmonized, and a family feeling ht 
made to perrade ali your hearts, and a spirit of brotherhood 
and of mutua) service shoir itself in ail your dealings and 
actions ? 

*' Or take another illustration : Hère are two men disputing, 
or aiming to impose upon, or to over-reach, each other. They 
are strangers — ^or are known to each other only as the associa- 
tions of business bave brought them together. How can you 
best induce them to desist from their dispute, or evil designs, 
and melt them into love and sympathy ? By telling them that 
one is an adopted child of God, and the other a child of Satan ? 
By telling them that they partake in common of a corrupt and 
wicked nature, and are probably bound to the same destiny of 
endless woe ? By telling them even that God bas been gracious« 
ly pleased to adopt them both into His family ? Or, by telling 
them that they are brothers — ^by no artificial ties of adoption, but 
in intrinsic nature, and by an equal relation to God, — that what 
is for the interest of one is for the interest of both, and that 
they are linked together as members one of another for time and 
eternity. Need 1 say which of thèse assurances, actually reali- 
zed, will awaken their best affections, and lead them to grasp 
hands in fraternal regard» and m a mutual désire to deal k.ndly 
and justly together? *' 
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In hîs chapter on " Régénération," the author treads on dîf- 
ficult ground. We believe with him that man bas a respon- 
sibility in the regenerative process, and he wbuld agi'ee with 
us, that the power by which the great change is effected la 
of God. The subject invol^res the dîfficulties of the neces- 
sity and free-will problems. But there can be no practical 
power, where man îs sîmply a passive, not a voluntary 
agent. The Orthodox theory îs hère sadly at fault : (pp. 
166, 157.) 

" What is the (Orthodox) theory? Thatthis matter of Ré- 
génération is a thing that rests with God alone. He quickens, 
He régénérâtes whom He will. The motion, the influence, pro- 
ceeds from Him alone. Dr. Busbnell, a distinguished orthodox 
clergyman of the libéral class, formerly.of Hartford, drew upon 
himseif a great deal of obloquy, a few vears since, by teaching 
that parents may so live and train their children as to live a re- 
generate character intcy them, so that they sball not be able to 
remember when they began to love God, or to be relîgious. He 
wrote a little book advocating this doctrine, and it was printed 
by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society (orthodox) ; but 
it was suppressed on account of the protests against it — con- 
demned and suppressed as of * dangerous tendency ! ' And 
why of * dangerous tendency ? * Siraply because it taught that 
our children are, in respect to régénération, to some extent, to 
be affected by our influence ; — simply because, as the objection 
was formally stated, ' it leaves no room for the sovereignty of 
God in appointing the moral character of men and families?' 
It was thus pronounced a dangerous heresy to intimate that 
* the moral character of men,' or of our * families,' is to be at ail 
affected by what we are to do, and the aflirmation was given 
that tbis must be held to be whoUy within the sovereign control 
of God I 

" How diflerent with our doctrine I This presses us with the 
thought that, since Régénération is an eflect wrought naturally, by 
moral causes, ourlivesand influence, whether we will or no, must 
inevitably tell, eiiher for or against the Régénération and improv- 
ing lives of our friends ; that every one with whom we associate 
will be aflected for good or ill in this respect, by the wordd we 
speak, by the characters we exhibit, by the acts we per orm ; 
and that our children especially, if we bave children, will be 
healthfuUy or mischievously wrought upon by the spirif we dif- 
fuse ; — by the example we furnish ; — by the atmosphère with 
which we surround them. The thought of G^d, aad of the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, is not excluded; but we are pressed 
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with ibe fact tbat God works by means, and that tbe regener- 
ate and holy lives and labors of those quickened by a sensé of 
Hii love, and sincerelj consecrated to His service, are among 
the most efficient mj^ans which He employs to quicken others, 
and régénéra te the world." 

If any of our writers hâve made a better, a more com- 
prehensive statement of the Universalist idea of rétribution 
— its nature, purpose, and results — than the foUowing, we 
do not recall the instance : (pp. 176, 178.) 

'* Reason^ tbe Bible, observation, and expérience, ail unité to 
assure us that this is a state — that eveiy day and every hour is 
a day and an hour of rétribution^ sure, inévitable, inexorable ; 
that, howe^er time may sometimes be necessary for certain con- 
séquences of a vicions course to culminate. and burst most fuUy 
and most terribly upon the ofiènder, there is no System of debt 
and crédit under the govemment of God ; that law and justice 
are never for a moment in suspense ; that crime and woe never 
are, aqd never can be, dissociated ; that however the more out« 
ward conséquences of \irong may, in some instances, be delay- 
ed, God holds us to an instant and constant account ; that every 
day is a day of judgment ; that what we are always détermines 
what we enjoy; that the life of the soûl is subject to intrinne 
conditions as absolute as the life of the body ; and that, as the 
violation of a law of our physical System nécessitâtes the penal- 
ty, 80 the vraiation of a moral law nécessitâtes its penalty — each 
soûl, in itself, and foi^ itself, keeping its own account, and act- 
ing under God, as the executor of its own rétributions. We say 
to those tempted to sin, as Moses said of old to his people, ' Be 
sure yonr sin will find you ont ;' or, as God said to our firsfe 
parents in the garden, ' In the day thou eatest thereof, thon 
shalt surely die.' Gur word is, in réitération of the testimony 
acattered ait through the Bible, < there is no peace, laith my 
God, to the vticked.' ^.God is not mocked : for whatcoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.' * He that doeth wrong 
shall receive for the wrong which he hath done ; and there is no 
respect of persons.' AU the éléments of our nature, and ail 
the resources of the Divine govemment, we believe, are pledged 
on the side of virtue, for its certain daily reward — and against 
sin, for its certain daily punishment. There is no possibility of 
failure or escape. So sure as good is done, so sure good will be 
experienced — not, it may be, in bouses, or lands, or wordly re- 
ward, but in what is better — in spiritual life and health ; in 

* The sours calm sunshlne, and the heartfelt Joy.' 
So sure as wrong is committed, so sure evil will be the resuit—- 
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the resuit, though every outward cîrcumsUnce he prospérons, 
in the soul's darkness, destitution, wretchedness, insensibility, 
or loss in some way. Sin U death and hell. Goodness is heaven.'* 

We had marked passages for insertion in the chapters on 
" Rétribution," " Atonement," and " ForgiVeness," but 
our limits forbid. The chapter on " Salvation " brings out 
in forcible words the practical power of Universalism. The 
Orthoâox theory virtually makes the présent of no account. 
It is our future and eternal salvation that we are to seek ; 
or, if présent salvation is sought, it is to be sought as a 
means of future salvation — not because it is, in itself, to be 
desired. We shall be pardoned if we quote at some length : 
(pp. 268, 272.) 

<* Were it not that we must die, and that there is a heaven 
and a hell on the otber side of the grave, between which we 
must hère choose, the popular représentations constant! y war- 
rant us to conclude, there would hâve been no occasion for 
Christ to corne, and we should hâve no occasion to avail our- 
selves of God's provisions in him. Who, listening to either of 
the sermons to which I referred just now, wq^d hâve dreamed 
that there is any such thing as a curse of sin, in itself, to be 
escaped, — or a blessing of goodness in itself^ to be sought,— or 
any thing to move us, except the single fact that there is a great 
Day of Judgment coming, when we must be sent to heaven, or 
hell, forever, and that, between thèse two, we must elect onr 
destiny ? ïhe Future ! Death and the Future ! this is the con- 
stant alarm-cry of the Church, and the one grand motive by 
which it seeks to move the indiffèrent and the sinful. Becauso 
we are in danger of being lost there, the appeal is, therefore — 
and not because we are in darkness and sin hère, we should ac- 
cept Christ, and seek an interest in his Salvation. The Future 
is thus made the great gulf in which are swallowed up — the 
grand focus in which centre, ail religions thought, ail signifi- 
cance of faith, ail meaning of Christ*s life and death and work, 
while the Présent and Christ's relations to this life are whoUy 
overlooked or forgotten. Thinking how, throuf^h what Christ 
has donc, they may get to heaven there, men neglect, or count 
as of minor conséquence, the charities, grâces, and virtues, in 
which he would nurture them, that they may roake heaven hère* 

^' This is one of the most mischievous practical results of the 
prévalent doctrine of Salvation — this, viz., that it has so thrown 
ail the meaning of Christ's work Tnto the Future, and so count- 
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ed hîs présent relations to us as nothing, except on account of 
their bearing ihere. And thtt I may the better enforce this 
point, and save myself from the suspicion of misrepreientation, 
let me adduce an extract from one of the most distinguished au- 
thorities of the country, as a spécimen of wbat might be in- 
definitely cited from so-called evangelical writers, of ail dénomi- 
nations. The cxtract is from Dr. Wayland, and is found in a 
discourse on 'The Work of the Messiah.' He says : *The 
Messiah, then, came as the second Adam, to obey thelaw, which 
in conséquence of the disobedience of the first Adam, the whole 
race of man had broken. . . . If he passed triumphant in 
virtue through ail the moral trials to which our nature could be 
exposed, a way of escape from eternal wrath was provided; the 
gâtes of heaven, bofore closed by our sins, were thrown wide 
open to every child of Adam.* And, in another place : — ' The 
race of Adam was delivered from the ourse of the law, and a way, 
even into the Holiest of Holies, was open to us, through the 
everlasting covenant.' ' 

" Now, rememberîng that this is the very highest * ortho- 
dox' authority in exposition of this subject, I want you to tell me 
what, accordingto this exposition of ' the Messiah's Work,* there 
was for Christ to do, except to get ' the gâte of heaven ' in the 
future world open to us, by his obédience in our stèad ? Ôr, 
what possible reason is there for us to be interested in him, or 
his work, except that he bas succeeded in opening this 'gâte* 
to us, and thus ' provided ' for us ' a way of escape from eter- 
nal wrath ? ' No one can tell ; and thus we bave an unim- 
peachable illustration of the practical mischief lo which I refér : 
a mischief which our doctrine alone obviâtes. Christ's work, 
ihis gives us to understand, relates to us hère and now — and to 
the Future only as the Future is the continuation of the Présent, 
and because our essential needs there will be the same as our 
needs hère. Our being, to-day, to-morrow, next day, hère, 
there, is <me — subject to the same laws, and involving the same 
moral necessities. Christ's work concerns us as those whose 
being bas this unity of moral interest, and his appeal to us, we 
believe, always is in référence to what we now are, and what wè 
now need. Corning to us where we stand, wherever that may 
be, he would commence in us that work of illumination, of puri- 
fication, of enlargement, and consécration, which is ultimately 
to be perfected in our entire harmony with God. The Future 
Immortal World is doubtless to witness the consummation of 
thia saving work ; — and it is no doubt well that we should look 
ihere, beyond the clouds, and paios, and tears, and sins of this 
1 University Sermons. 
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life, and feel ourselves gladdened and nplifted in yiew of oar 
ultimate inheritance of cloudless glorj and joj. But Christ's 
redeeming work, to be completed there^ we affirm, is only the 
same work of instruction and puritj, which is comuenoed in the 
believing soûl hère ; — and it is well for us to look there^ only 
that his présent work in us may be furthered, — our soûls chast- 
ened and refined, and our characters ripened towards the round- 
ness and mellowness of heaven. We should need Christ to do 
ihds for us, even if there wer« no hereafter. 

•* What, then, practically folio ws ? Thîs, clearly : — that 
Christ has just as much importance to us hère and now as he 
can ever hâve ; — that bis salvation is something which we need 
as much to-day as we shall ever need it ; that, dreaming no 
dreams of a deliverance which he is to accomplish for us from a 
hell hereafter, we are to feel that ' now is the accepted time, 
and now the day of salvation ;' — that we need him to make 
us, in our places of trade, in our workshops, and in our homes, 
better meu and better women — botter parents and better chil- 
dren — better husbands and better wives, — better citîzens, — more 
honest and libéral in our business, — broader and tenderer'in 
our sympathies, — more révèrent of God and more loving to- 
wards man ; — and that just in proportion as this work is done, 
ail the work which he has to do, or which he can ever do, for 
us, is accomplished, and we are saved. 

*^ It is importapt that men and women should be led thua 
to feel this présent significance of Christ and his work for 
them — to identify his salvation with their présent honesty, 
purity, and moral and religious fidelity, — and to understand 
that ail that he ever proposes to do for them, he proposes to do 
in them, now, day by day. Then has our doctrine of Salva- 
tion knmeasurably the advantage, practically, over the common 
doctrine. Coleridge has well remarked that ^ as there is a 
worldliness, or the toomuch of this life, so there is anothei' world- 
Unessj or other^ordUness^ equally hateful and selfish with this- 
worldliness.' And could we tarry to unfold, at length, the mor- 
bid religieusness, and the varions results of evil which the com- 
mon doctrine of Salvation has produced, in fostering and in- 
flaming this ' other-worldliness^* leadiug men and women to think 
little of character Aère, and almost whoUy deliverence from hell 
there, we should see a case made out, which would impress even 
Ihe most confident Universalist among us with a sensé of flhe 
worth and importance of our doctrine of Salvation in this re- 
ji^pect, as we bave never realized it before." 

The effect of faith in Immortality dépends largely on our 
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conception of what that îmmortality is to be. Our autlior 
has given one of his best chapters on this subject : (pp. 
306,807.) 

Like every other doctrine of the Gospel, the doctrine of Im- 
mortality is chiefly valuable as a moral inspiration — a practical 
force. It is grand as a thought. It is sweet and precious as a 
consolation. You, who hâve seen your children, or your beau- 
tiful and cherished ones die, — you hâve looked on dear faces cold 
in the sleep that knows no waking, and felt in your hearts the 
vacancy of bereavement, and mourned the light of your homes 
, gone ont, — you can tell how much this doctrine is worth as a 
comforter, as, through your tears, you hâve looked on the future 
life, and found yourselves soothed into peace by the thought of 
your departed as living and waiting to welcome you there. 
But, after ail, it is as a practical power that the doctrine has its 
highest worth« It is much that it opens such fields of spécula- 
tion for the curions and inquisitive minii, and feeds the imagination 
with such visions of possible béatitude and glory. It is much 
that it 80 dissipâtes the shadows of the tomb, standing by death- 
beds to put the torch of faith into the hands of the departing, 
and gladdening bereaved hearts as it causes the graves of our 
beloved to blossom with the flowers of an endless life. But it is 
far more that it &o cornes to us to ^xplain the meaning of thîs 
life ; to invest us with the dignity of immortal beings ; to make 
us conscibus of the imperishable relations in which we stand,— 
of the sublime destiny for which we hâve been created, — and of 
our infinité preciousness in ourselves and in God's sight ; and 
thus to teach us how entirely beneath us is any other than a life 
lived in conversation with God and heaven." 

The closing chapter considers " Unîversalism as a Life." 
We hold that it is incumbent on our Doctrine to show the 
world a higher type of excellence, than anything born of 
a narrower faith. Our author has not overlooked this 
point ; and he does it ample justice in his closing pages. 

G. H. E. 

VOL. XX. 35 
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Art. XXXV. 
îre« Two Worlds. 

Through the complexîty of his nature, man is put înto 
relations with many and wîdely dissimilar states of exist- 
ence. His bodily sensés connect him with the earth, and are 
the avenues of his entrance to the earthly state — the state 
of material possessions and joys. Imagination and the 
sensé of beauty introduce him to a world of aesthetic en- 
chantment — to idéal scènes of glory far transcending the 
actual. The sensé of harmony, revelling in the concord of 
sweet sounds, brings to him a musical world, a world of 
extatic joys. Intellect conducts him to the sphère of 
thought, and gives him an abode in the world of ideas. 
The spiritual faculty, both moral and religions, relating alike 
to man and to God, opens the door to a divine realm — the 
world of heavenly realities. Bodilv sensé, imagination, 
music, intellect, the spirit — each bas its state of being dis- 
tinct from ail others ; each opens to man a peculîar world. 
Those versed in the subtleties of metaphysical analysis, by 
multiplying the feculties, may . proportionally increase the 
number of worlds, each dissimuar to ail the others, accessible 
to the human soûl. 

There is, however, a more comprehensive analysis, yet 
sufficiently miiiute, which résolves the nature of man into two 
departments, and which limits the number of possible worlds 
to two. This is the New Testament analysis. It gives 
man the two qualities of Flesh and Spirit ; it recognizes 
the two corresponding worlds, the earthly and the heaven- 
ly — the material and the spiritual. Into thèse two, ail pos- 
sible States of conscious being may be resolved ; and in 
every case, into the one we voluntarily détermine. Poetry, 
thought, music, ail forms of art, may be either earthly or 
heavenly — may be accompaniments either of the fleshly 
estate or the spiritual. Earth and heaven, in the sensé of 
relation to the two-fold nature of man, comprise ail possi- 
ble States of conscious being. 

We hardly feel called upon to cite Scripture passages 
in proof of our gênerai statement, for as a gênerai state- 
ment we know that none will dispute it. The inferences 
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we draw from thîs statement may, or may not be accepted 
— the particulars whîch we shall attempt to show are con- 
tained in the statement may or may not be conceded ; but the 
primary position, that heaven is the state corresponding to 
the spiritual nature, and earth the state corresponding to 
the fleshly nature, no one will dispute. The sixth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Galatîans runs the parallel between 
flesh and spirit, and the states of beîng respectively corres- 
ponding, in terms which assume that the whole of man, and 
the whole of his possible expériences are recognized. The 
phrase, " tJUs world," in I. Corinthians, îi r 6, 8, as ex- 
plained by verses 9, 10, is evidently put in contrast with 
the other world, in a way ta imply that there are but two, 
the one material and the other spiritual. Of the " hidden 
wisdom " it is said, " Which none of the princes of this world 
knew : for had they known it they would not hâve cioicified 
the Lord of glory. But as it îs written, eye (an organ of 
sensé, a fleshly organ,) hath not seen, nor ear (another 
fleshly organ,) hath not heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man, (that is, the imagination, also in the 
service of the flesh,) the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him. But God hath revealed them unto us 
ly his Spirii; for the Spirit searcheth ail things, vea, the 
deep things of God." The remaining verses of the chap- 
ter are in the same strain — the naturai man, the carnal man, 
the fleshly man, are synonymous phrases. They recognize the 
sensuous nature, and the peculiar pursuits and enjoyments 
which make its " world. " So the spirit, and God's spirit 
în man, are also équivalents, rçcognizing the diviner pow- 
ers, and the pursuits and enjoyments which make their 
** world." Metaphysics multiply the worlds in which man 
mav dwell ; but the language of religion knows but two, 
and thèse widely dissimilar indeed. 

Let this position stand out clear at the ontaet-^Reliffion 
assumes the existence of two worlds^ — its world, and the 
other world. We speak not now of any particular form of 
religion ; but the idea itself is an assumption of the reality 
of two States of being essentially dissimilar. To deny this, 
to aflirm the existence of but one world, one state of being, 
is infldelity in terms the most unambiguous. 

Now if there are two worlds essentially dissimilar, it 
would seem that the line which séparâtes them ought to be 
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easîly dîstînguîshed» The Une whîch séparâtes one county 
from another adjoinîng, is only " an imaginary line," yet 
this can be traced. The Une which séparâtes the world of 
the spirit from the world of the flesh, îs most real, and sure- 
ly to trace such a line, it may be assiimed ought not to be 
difficult. The boundary between two political kingdoms, 
though actually traced only on paper, is usually recognized 
and so respected by both parties. The boundary between the 
kingdom of this fleshly world, and the kingdom of heaven, îs 
the most solid of realities, existîng in the nature of things. 
Must it then be a laborious and uncertain effort, to discover 
such a boundary — to see where the kingdom of sensé abrupt- 
ly breaks off*, and the kingdom, whereof Christ is king, ab- 
ruptly begîns? We put the question : What and where is 
the line qf démarcation between the Two Worlds ? 

Opinions are ever the reflex of expériences. As we are, 
80 we believe. Our avowed convictions are simply our 
permanent, mental moods put into verbal statements. 
" The natural man receiveth not the things of the spirit of 
God ; for they are foolishness unto him ; i^either can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned." 

In the light of this divine philosophy, we are authorized 
to assert, that the boundary between the two worlds can be 
traced only by those who hâve actually lived in both worlds ! 
How can a person know where the divine territory begîns 
except he bas seen it ? How can he see it, except he bas 
the vision which apprehends the spiritual realm? And 
what is such vision other than the révélation that comes 
through expérimental illumination ? Only so far as we 
hâve the spirit of God can we identify spiritual being ; and 
hence, only to this extent, can we trace the line which 
bounds off* the world of the spirit, the kingdom of heaven, 
from the world of sensé. 

It is not strange then that men bave egregîously erred 
in theîr notions of the separating Une between earth and 
heaven. Themselves dwelling only in the world of sensé, 
how could they see the boundary line of a spiritual empire ? 
In point of fact, the majority, the vast majority of men 
bave, in the sensuality of their expériences, in the grossness 
of their imaginations, in the earthiness of their^ affections 
ajid enjoyments, believed the boundary of the heavenly 
kingdom to be material I They bave looked upon the spirit- 
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ual world under the limitations of sensé — haye ascribed to 
it the qualities of sensé — hâve bounded it by the line of 
sensé I 

The two leading characteristics of sensé are time and 
space. Material bodies exist in space and continue in time 
— they hâve bulk and durability. A political kingdom has 
territorial limits, and its history is in years and days. We 
cannot conceive of materiality except under the limitations 
of time and space. But think of ascribing bulk to a soul.I 
Think of giving size to an idea I Think of proportion, of 
figure, of density, in connection with affections, desires, 
aspirations I Spirituality and space hâve no essential rela- 
tions. Space has nothing to do with that " oiher " world. 

And time has no essential relation to spiritual being. 
The soûl is immortal, and immortality has neither days nor 
years. It has no youth, no maturity, no décline. Ail 
spiritual good in its nature is indestructible ; it has no ne- 
cessaiy limitation of past or future. God is a spirit, and 
with Him time is as though it were not. Time past and 
time future cannot be affirmed of his being. It is ever with 
Him, the etemal Now. Not, I Was ; not, I Shall Be ; but 
*' I Am," is His name. With spiritual being, the essence 
whereof is God, a thousand years are as one day, and one 
day as a tliousand years. Time has not neeessarily anything 
to do with that '* other " world. 

But behold the materiality ofpopular notions in regard to 
the world that i? distinctively divine — the world that religion 
claims as its own. Thèse notions make the boundary line 
of the heavenly world, a line of sensé — ^giving to it the quali- 
ties of both time and space ! 

First, notice how popular phraseology, dominant in ail 
sects, gives to this dividing line the quality of time. The 
" présent " world, and the " future world ; the life that 
" now is," and the life that is " to come ; " " this " world, 
and the " next " world ; " hère " on earth, and " hereafter" 
in heaven — more sententiously, ** hère " and " hereaf- 
ter ; " " time," to be followed by *' etemity." In how 
many sermons, in how many conférence meetings, in how 
many consolitary addresses, is such the style of phraseology ! 
Yet every one of thèse phrases is a distinction of time. 
Their relations to spiritual being are accidentai, not necessa- 
ry. They describe realities of sensé, not of soûl. There 
86* 
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would îndeed be lîttle cause for coraplaînt, îf the phrases 
cited were used as descriptive of only the accidents of 
spiritual beîng, and used because the poverty of language 
makes a verbal description of spiritual reality impossible. 
But the popular notion regards thèse epithets of time as 
descriptive of the essential line of démarcation between the 
two worlds» The two worlds are assumed to be es9enti<dly 
the Now and the Hereafter. 

The language of Christ and hîs apostles certaînly does 
ail that language can do to guard against an error so essen- 
tially gross. And this, not simply in the spirituality of 
heaven — whîch of itself necessarily excludes the character- 
istic of time as entering therein, — but more specifically. A 
marked example is Christ's définition of etemal life in 
his prayer to the Father. " This is life eternal, that they 
might know thee, the only true God, and Jésus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.'* (John xvîi : 3.) Hère, notwithstanding 
the use of an adjective, usually expressive of nothing ex- 
cept time, the définition specifically excludes time. Life 
•etemal is a quality, not a period ; it is a certain knowledge 
— a mental and moral state, and the notion of duration is 
not necessarily included. Again : " He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlastîng life. Duration, a period of time, 
cannot be stated in the présent tense. Everlasting life can 
be in a person's actual possession, only on the supposition 
that it is a quality, and not a period. 

Second, notice how popular phraseology makes spacea 
characteristic of the boundary between the two worlds. VVhat 
is more common than to say of this or that person, " He has 
gone to heaven." And in such cases, words are not used in an 
accommodated sensé. Tlie form of belief corresponds to the 
phraseology ; heaven is supposed to bea place ; and saints are 
supposed to make an actual entrance therein. Heaven is sup- 
posed to be distant from earth ; the popular conception views it 
under the limitations of space. Yet the conception of spirit- 
uality excludes notions of distance, locality, and magnitude. 
The eve cannot see the kingdom of Heaven, for it cometh 
not with observation. " Lo, hère I '* or " Lo, there I " can- 
not be afHrmed of it, for it has not extemality — ^it is within 
men. It is not a place, but righteousness, peace and joy 
in the Holy Spirit. Every notion ot the boundary between 
the two worlds, which involves space as intégral, is gross 
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and fallacioas. It îndîcates a total mîsappreliensîon of the 
nature of the heavenly state. It is of the earth earthy. 

We hâve thus alluded, in very gênerai terms, to the 
popular fallacy. We corne now to a spécifie point in thîs 
fallacy, whîch calls for more elaborate treatment. The 
death of the body is very generally assumed to be the date 
of one's entrance into the *' other " world ; the grave is as- 
sumed to be the boundary between the two .worlds. Yet 
deatii is a physîcal event ; it marks a point in time — the 
grave is a locality ; it marks a point in space I Yet in ail 
Christendom, how common is the assumption, that while the 
two worlds are the Now and the Future, the separating 
event is death, and the separating place is the grave I Be- 
fore men die, they are ail in what is called this world, after 
they die, they are in what is called the nezt world. We 
cannot find words strong enough to express our dissent from 
this very gênerai assumption, and from thé gross philoso- 
phy of which it is an indication. Yet the whole effect of 
early and even of récent éducation is to make us assume as 
a matter of course, that at the moment of death we pass 
into another world. "The world beyond the grave'* is 
the verbal formula which passes almost unchallenged. In- 
deed, to put the convictions of men right on thîs subject — 
to make their convictions correspond with the nature of the 
spiritual life, as explained in the New Testament — seems 
like attempting a révolution in popular thought. Death is 
80 momentous a fact ; it has so much of the appearance of 
departure ; so^many superstitions are associated with it ; it 
gives such a sensé of loss to surviving friends ; it is so promi- 
nent in the popular theological philosophy ; — thèse, and 
other circumstances of moment, lead us to regard it as the 
entrance upon an essentially new state of being. As it is 
the end of the most palpable form of life, it is naturally re- 
garded as the end of a world, and the beginning ot an- 
other world. 

Confessedly, the difficulty of ridding our minds of the no- 
tion under considération, is very serions. We are so large- 
ly under the dominion of the sensés ; our unregenerate life 
80 strongly tends to make us feel that the life of sensé is 
the only life, and the destruction of body, the destruction 
of it ; that efforts to bring thinking, conviction, and phra- 
seology into accordance with the Scripture doctrine of the 
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heavenly kingdom, wîU be resîsted. Sensé, prejudîce, tra- 
dition, habits of thought and speech will confront the eflfort. 
Yet spite of ail difficultîes — ^în the face of ail discourage- 
ments, we proceed to the proposition, that death is not the 
boundary between the two worlds. The incUr^ot tearing 
"which bodily death has upon the question, we shall present- 
ly consider ; but we affirm as a fundamental proposition, 
that direcdy and esèentially^ death has nothing to do with 
the exchange of worlds — whatever effect it contributes to 
this exchange, îs purely circumstantial and incidental. We 
go so far as to say, that death is not at ail necessary, either as 
cause or occasion, to the exchange of earth for heaven. We 
make the transition wholly irrespective of conditions of 
lime and space. It is not in this meant to be alleged, that 
the change of character, the passage from the world of sîn 
to the world of holiness, is not, as a fact^ made at some 
period of tîrae, and while the person is in a particular place. 
Of course, man is always in some place, and there is a time 
when every event happens. Our point îs, that it is not 
the particular time, or the particular place, that causes the 
change. The efficient agent of the change is not time or 
space. The change of character can be made at one time 
as well as another, in one place as well as in another. Time 
and space are incidental to the change, but not essential 
conditions thereof. 

1. First of ail we ask, what is death ? Every form of 
answer we can gîve this question, amounts simply to that 
of a dissolution of physical organs. Bishop Butler said more 
than a century ago, " We know not at ail what death is in it- 
self ; but only some of its effects, such as the dissolution of 
flesh, skin, and bones." ^ The researches of physiologists 
and theologians hâve not added a single item to this state- 
ment of that great author. We beg our readers to distin- 
guish hère between death itself, and certain effects of new 
circumstances which we may hâve reasons to suppose death 
will introduce to us. We speak now, not of new circum- 
stances succeeding death, but of death itself, and this, we 
repeat, so far as we can know or hâve anv right to afHrm, is a 
bodily dissolution — neither more nor less. It is an event 
which happens alike to vegetable, beast, and man. To pre- 

1 Analogy, Part 1. Chap. 1. 
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dîcate spiritual change of this îs preposterous. To make 
this a spiritual cause, is to belie ail expérience of the sé- 
quence of events. To présume that " righteousness, peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit," as a resuit, inheres in a " disso- 
lution of flesh, skin, and bones," as a cause, would, were the 
subject not serions, be eminentlv ludicrous. 

We should add, that no intelligent believer in any creed, 
whatever his views in regard to a change of character or 
condition inimediately succeeding death, ever means to assert 
th^t death itself is the great agent which efFects this change. 
No one will commit himself to the notion, that bodily death 
is the soul's Saviour. He may believe, or mav not, that 
other influences and agencies at the instant of death begin 
and at once complète, certain changes in the surviving spir- 
it, but the notion that any moral or spiritual eflects come 
fi'om the simple "dissolution of flesh, skin and bones," will 
not be harbored in any sane understanding. 

Through misapprehension, those Universalist writers 
who take the position, that every soûl becomes holy and 
happy immediately after the death of the body, are some- 
times regarded as taking the very différent position, that 
death is the caitse of holiness and happiness. We do not, 
by any means, regard such writers as meaning any such 
thing. To say that a change is wrought at the time of a 
particular event, is one thing ; to say the change is wrought 
by that particular eyent, is quite a diflerent thing. 

2. But though the notion that death, as an efficient cause, 
Works a moral and spiritual change in the soûl, is never 
seriously asserted, a notion which we must regard as akin 
to this, finds not a few earnest advocates. It is this. The 
soûl is always pure. It does not for it cannot sin. Sin is 
the fruit of the flesh. Its cause, character and stability are 
in the temptations and habits of the animal organizatioii. 
Though for the period of the earthly life, the soûl is chained 
to the body, it never bas part or lot in its foibles, weak- 
nesses, and transgressions. Now death sets the captive 
free. The soûl then soars into its natural atmosphère of pu- 
rity. Death destroys the sinful and sinning nature, 
and the soûl, always and necessarily sinless, passes 
at once into the realm of holiness, the kingdom of 
righteousness, peace and joy, This theory — ^logically car- 
ried out — dispenses with God, Christ, and voluntary effort, 
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It makes death, not perhaps a Savîour, but certaînly, the 
great deliverer. As the body does ail the sinning, in order 
to kill sin, we hâve only to kill it ! On Atheistic princî- 
ples, the body is mortal. Even then, though it were shown 
that there is no God, no Christ, and no efBcacy in a person- 
al will, the soûl — provided there is one — is sure of deliver- 
ance. Death will at once do the work. 

Of* this theory, three things at least are to be saîd : 
First, it is not Christian, for it directly, and by the very 
terms of its statement, excludes, as wholly unnecessary, the 
savine agendy of Christ. Second, it makes ail such terms 
as salvatioi\ and sanctification meaningless. Salvation 
means deliverance from sin. But the so'ul never bas any 
sin ! It is simply connected for a time, with a différent na- 
ture which is corrupt, but in that corrupt and corruptinff 
nature, it bas neither part nor lot. It is for a time in bad 
Company, but as this is involuntary, it is not in any way 
responsible for its association, or for what its associate feeîs 
and does. In its own nature always pure, necessarily pure, 
the term salvation applied to it, is as absurd, as the phrase, 
recovery from sickness, applied to a person who never knew 
an ill moment. Thirdly, the theory . is in no sensé spirit- 
ual, for ail the change it provides for, or makes even possi- 
ble, is physical. The soûl being always correct no change 
in it is désirable. The only change necessary is in dis- 
severing the physical tie which binas it to a physical or- 
ganism. The theory is simply physiological — ^is in no sensé 
of the Word spiritual. We must add, that our respect 
for those who hold, or imagine they hold, the theory, does 
not obligate us to respect the theory itself. Of aU forms of 
philosophy, this seems to us the most graceless, the most 
stjperficial, the most directly in contradiction with any con- 
ceivable définition of morals — the most unequivocally at 
war with common consciousness and common sensé. 

8. But how if it be shown that positive agencies of rédemp- 
tion appear the moment of death ? Would not this be équiva- 
lent to death itself as the saving agent ? That is, would not 
this make the line dividing the two wbrlds, a point in time ? 
Undoubtedly, if it can be shown that the sinful soûl be- 
comes at once and completely holy at the event of death, 
no matter by what agencies the resuit be secured, such 
. passage from the one world to the other is a matter of date. 
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There îs, on thîs supposition, a partîcular time when the ex- 
change of worlds is efFected. But that îs a point not to be 
assumed. And it is a legitimate question, Can anything 
work a suddcn transformation in human character ? We 
hâve the right to say, that we hnow something of moral na- 
ture ; we krww something of the laws whîch regulate its 
growth ; we know something of the conditions on which 
moral merît dépends. Thèse items of knowledge we gain 
firom expérience. Thèse items are therefore facU ; and 
fiicts are imbending— they cannot yield to théories ; théo- 
ries must conform to them. We will hère name two facts 
pertaining to moral excellence: It must be voluntary ; it 
must be graduai, 

To suppose that holiness can be coerced, îs to take there- 
from a distinctive élément essential to holiness. Holiness 
belongs to him who docB that which is holy. If the individ- 
ual soûl is passive and réceptive, and a something else doeg 
for it that which is holy, then that something else is the holy 
agent — it is not holy, it is only a casket to contain the holi- 
ness created by something which is not it. You, yourself, 
are not holy except you yourself do that which is holy ; and 
if you yourself do that which is holy, thîs is simply saying 
that your being holy is voluntary. And to speak of con- 
straîned voluntariness is a contradiction in terms^ 

Again, in the passing from sinfulness to holiness, 
several things are to be donc ; and thèse tlyngs are not 
sîmultaneous but successive. We are not disposed to take 
advantage of the mère wording of II. Peter, i : 5, 6 : 
** Add to your faith virtue ; and to virtue knowledge ; and 
to knowledge tempérance ; and to tempérance patience ; 
and to patience godliness ; and to godliness brotherly kind- 
ness ; and to brotherly kindness charity." It may be 
doubted if the Apostle intended this as a précise statement 
of the order in which the several traits of Christian charac- 
ter appear. But it certainly recognizes the idea of succes- 
sion as opposed to simultaneousness in the attainment of 
this character. In attaining the Christian life we do begin^ 
and we progresa by adding to the beginning. The growth 
in grâce is analogdus to the growth in physical nature : " The 
kingdom of 6od is as if a man should cast seed in the 
ground ; and should sleep, and rise night and day, and the 
seed should spring and grow, he knoweth not how ; for the 
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earth brîngeth forth fruit of herself ; first the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in the ear. . . Whereun- 
to shall we liken the kingdom of God ? or with what com- 
parison shall we compare it ? It is like a grain of mustard 
seed, which, when it is sown .... groweth up, and 
becometh greater than ail herbs, and shooteth out great 
branches." (Mark iv : 26-32.) The parable of the sow- 
er as illustrative of the germinatîng and matnring of the 
life of godliness, is based on striking and minute analogies. 
The growths of blade, corn and ear are no more simultane- 
ous in the spiritual than in the material world. 

Our subject does not require minute and exact analysîs of 
the expériences which culminatein the Christian excellence. 
It is sufficient that there are expériences and that they are 
successive. It will perhaps serve to impress the gênerai 
truth if we allude to a few particulars which, so far as we 
know, are never formally caîled in question. The begin- 
ning of the life of holiness is a powerful sensé of guilt, of 
aliénation from God, sometîmes called " conviction. ' This 
is succeeded by (hot accompanied with) repentance, or a 
direct tuming round ; so that whereas the will was set to- 
wards evil, it is now set towards good. But he that lias 
missed his way, and walked a league from the goal toward 
which he shouid hâve walked, by èimply turning round, 
recovers nothing of the lost ground. After tuming round, 
the whole distance is to be retraced. The journey towards 
the heavenly city is so much in addition to the simply tum- 
ing the face towards that blessed goal. And what are the 
steps of this journey but constant wresthngs with deep- 
rooted habits, with passions that hâve had their own way 
but too long, and which, under the new restraint, but chafe 
and struggle with increased, and for a time increasing fren- 
zy ? Habits are not exorcised. We get rid of them only by 
crushing them. And the victory cornes only after a pro- 
tracted and hard-fought battle. Will any one ask for proof 
or illustration on this point ? Is not expérience too pro- 
found, too unequi vocal, to render formai proof necessary ? 

Now observe, that passage from one world to anoth 
er, which has successive steps, cannot be assigned to a 
point in time. To specify but three stages in the great 
change, — conviction, (a word to which we see no objection) 
repentance, and rédemption, — we see not only that time is 
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needed, but times. Repentance may follow upon conviction 
with great rapidity — we think it does, yet it follow» — it is 
not simultaneoQs ; the two steps cannot be assigned to a 
poird in trme. But frora repentance to complété rédemp- 
tion from that of which the soûl repents, ail expérience as-, 
serts there must be a long period of time. Repentance is 
turning round. You are leagues from the holy city, your 
face turned therefrom. You feel and see your mistake. 
You resolutely " tum round," your face now towards the 
holy city. This turning is a momentous act — everything de- 
pends-upon it. But it, simply it brings you no nearer the de- 
sired goal. Subséquent to this vital change of direction, 
every step must be retraced, and after ail are retraced, 
many, pèrhaps very many new steps must be taken, before 
the holy city is entered. And every one of thèse steps, be 
they more or less, requires time. How absurd to represent 
ail as taken in a point of time ! How much greater the ab- 
surdity which attributes the whole change from conviction 
to sanctification— ^the entire process of passing from the one 
world into the other — to a point of time I And the ab- 
surdity is complète, when ail is made dépendent on a point, 
or even on points, of time ! Time or times are necessarily 
incidental to ail changes, whether of body or soûl. But 
time considered as cause has nothing to do with moral or 
spiritual change. Indeed, has it anything to do even with 
material change ? Is time a cause of anything ? What i» 
time ? We say " time works wonders, in body and on 
mind. But tins is simply metaphorical. Wonders ensue 
in time ; but time itself, literally does nothing. It is not 
an entity. It cannot be conceived of as cause. If any one 
demurs at this, let him attempt a définition of the word ; 
this will satisfy him. 

4. But the more direct question will be, Will not causes at 
tlie moment of death— causes which are not death, nor the 
point of time when death happens, but which, existing in- 
dependently of death and the date thereof, simply corne into 
opération at the time of death — will not such causes so m- 
êtantly change the entire character, that the passage from 
one world to the other will be at once ? At the moment of 
death will not the soûl pass directly into another world, the 
world of holiness, not indeed as the effect of death. or ag 
VOL. XX. 86 
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the effect of the tîme of death, but as the effect of other 
agencies then asserting their efficîency ? 

The brief exposition already given of the sereral steps 
essential to the final rédemption, shows how we most an- 
swer this question. In its positive relations, the question is 
one of révélation. Unaided reason, observation, and expé- 
rience do not give a solitary fact în favor of this instanta- 
neôus change. Some persons think they find authority for 
k in the Script«res, and quote among other passages, Lruke 
XX : 34-36 : itomans, vi : 7 ; I. Corinthians, xv : 61-57. 
It would require much space to consider the interprétation 
of thèse passages, more than we can afibrd in this connec- 
tion. . We accept their authority, but we danot see in them 
any contradiction of what expérience, at least as we view 
it, has shown to be the law of ail spiritual growth. VTe 
must say that an instantaneous change of character seems 
to us impossible. Its mère supposition gives a new définition 
to every word that pertains to morals. Arguments in favor 
of such a change, seem to us like arguments to prove that 
two added to two make five, that a triangle may hâve four 
sides, that a thing may be and not be at the same time. We 
believe in the Biole, if not because we find it in accordance 
with reason, yet only on the condition that we find that ac- 
cordance. Things beyond unaided reason we gladly accept 
on the authority of the Word ; things against reason we 
could not accept, even though asserted by a voice articula- 
ted in the skies. If others hâve found in their reason, their 
expérience, their observation, anything that makes possible 
an instantaneous change from sin to holiness — ^that makes it 
possible for them to interpret Scripture to that effect — ^very 
well. Our reason, our observation, our expérience hâve 
never found a solitary fact making such a change possible, 
and justifying such an interprétation of Scripture. The no- 
tion therefore cannot, simply cannât be an item in our creed. 

But has death as an occasion — that is, has the change 
of circumstances attendant upon death — ^no effect whatever 
upon the spiritual character and condition ? We unhesi- 
tatingly answer : The circumstances attendant upon death 
must hâve an effect, probably a very great effect, upon the 
•piritual condition. Character, as we hâve seen, is growth, 
and hence is graduai. But growth may be hastened or it maj 
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be retarded. Put the plant în a stérile soil, and îts growth 
will be slow ; put it in a rich soil, its growth will be rapid. 
Increase the beat and moisture to a certain degree, and the 
crowth will be auickened ; diminish the beat and moisture 
ftom the same degree, and the growth will be retarded. 
The plant that is poisonous at the equator, if cultivated in 
Sibena may be a harmless luxury. The change of circum- 
stances, attendant on change of place, is thus an occasion 
(though not a cause) of change of character. Notice, it 
is not the act of changing the locality that modifies the 
character ; it is the new influences to which this act is but 
an introduction. But in every case time must elapse before 
the new Influences can produce their complète efiècts. The 
change of place, or the introduction of new forces, will 
hasten the change of character — will reduce the amount of 
time requisite, but will not dispense with the necessity of 
time. Growth whether slow or rapid is ever graduai; 
complète growth cannot be reduced to a point of time. 

God saves the soûl by conjoining bis énergies with those 
of the soûl. He does this through Christ — ^the truths in- 
carnate in the person of Christ. That anything better or 
more efficient tnan Christ will be brought into use, on oc- 
casion of bodily death,*we certainly bave no warrant to af- 
firm. In the absence of positive assurance, we must pré- 
sume, that subséquent to death, God will continue to aot 
upon us through the same Christ, that acts upon us now. But 
will not Christ find less of opposition after the flesh, with 
its peculiar temptations, is destroyed ? We do not permit 
ourselves to doubt that such will be the case. Many of 
our temptations evidently come from the flesh, and must 
cease when it shaU cease. And hence the notion of a cer- 
tain class of theologians, that neither directlv nor indirect- 
ly — ^neither immediately nor remotely— can death bave any- 
âùna to do with the soul's rédemption, we regard as alike 
nnphilosophical and unscriptural. The 7th and 8th chap- 
ters of the Epistle to the Romans, as we read them, make 
the body an occasion of sin. When the occasion is removed, 
the means of recovery must be more efficient — ^that is, 
must attain their end more speedily. In view of a spécial 
statement in Luke, xx : 85, a temptation to one of the most 
revolting crimes must cease at death. The 15th of I. Cor- 
inthians says much to the same gênerai effect. Could we 
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know, by any analysîs, precîsely what temptations are root- 
ed in the bpay, ana what in the mind, we could estimate 
far more precisely than we are now able to do, what death, 
as an occasion, will do towards the rédemption of the sooL 
But if it is certain that death will destroy certain evil 
desires, it is not less certain that mmi will, can and ought ta 
destroy them without any regard to death. " And they 
that are Christ's hâve crucified the flesh, with the affections 
and lusts." Rom. y : 24. It is this voluntary destruction 
of evil affections, implyinç a positive energy in the direc- 
tion of holiness, that constitutes the real process of recoveiy 
— that is, the passage from the one world into the other. 
And only as, and only when and where this voluntary ener- 
gy is successfully manifested, is the exchange of worlds ef- 
fected. Death does not do it. The destruction of bodily 
temptation does not do it. Seing in a particular place does 
not do it. Ëxisting at a particular time does not do it. 
The resuit is spiritual ; the cause must be spiritual ; and 
spiritual causes, having neither bulk, proportion, color, 
weight nor figure, are in no sensé dépendent on considerar 
tions of time and space. 

It is then not the gi'ave, but the gulf of character that 
séparâtes the Two Worlds. We pass from the world of 
sensé into the world of spirit when we exchange earthly 
loves for those that are divine. The sanctified are together 
— ^inhabitants of the heavenly realm, and this however 
widely separated in the flesh. The sanctified and the un- 
sanctified dweU apart — dwell in différent worlds ; and this 
even though they hâve a bodily résidence under the same 
roof. A physical ligament as vital as that which hclds to- 
gether the Siamese Twins may unité two bodies, the soûls 
whereof are inhabitants of différent worlds- The fellow- 
ship of the Spirit bridges over ail distances in space and 
time, even the ^ave ; and he yet being in the flesh, in 
whose heart God loves to dwell, is not merely of, but one 
with the Company of saints who hâve passed the portais of 
the tomb. 

Such is Christianity — such îs the truth of God. The 
great thème is practical — the contemplation thereof is an 
exhortation. It bids us cease entreating men to make sure 
in the présent of the glory that may be in the future, and 
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to entreat them to " lay liold " on eternal lîfe — ^to secure 
heaven for the présent. It rebukes the curiosity that so 
eagerly pries into the mysteries of death, and it calls us to 
the strife that has promise of victory equally on both sides 
of the grave. It is a command to enter at once upon the^ 
work of rédemption, God's grâce being promîsed in co-" 
opération ; and to rely on the voluntary efîbrt of the will, 
and not to defer ail to what may attend a dissolution of 
** skin, flesh and bones." The lungdom of God is at hand ; 
we may enter when and where we will. It is righteous- 
ness — we may be righteous hère ; it is peace — we may hâve 
the blessed peace Tiere ; it is joy in the Holy Spirit — we 
may hâve that heavenly joy hère. Talk not of dying ; 
this is not at ail necessary for entrance into the divine world. 
That world of blessedness is not /or man — ^but within him 
— within him just so soon as the affections and lusts of the 
flesh being crucified, he puts on the man Christ Jésus, is 
led by his spirit, and is bound to him by the love that shall 
survive every trial, every temptation and every pain. 

Alas for those who, by reason of their grossness of heart, 
their dullness of hearing, their blindness of vision, can 
neither know, nor hear, nor see, the mysteries of Jthe king- 
dom ever near. Blessed are those to whom it is given to 
know, hear and see the most precious reality ever revealed 
to man — the présent possibility of entrance, through faith» 
repentance, and sanctification, into that kingdom which is 
not of this world. God places before us Two Worlds, and 
the permission is, to choose now and hère, which we will 
make our habitation. May wisdom from above, and grâce 
in abundance, be given us in determining so ail important 
an élection! g. h. £• 
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Akt. XXXVI. 
Literary Nbticeê. 

1. Geographical Studiee. By thé late Professor Cari Ritter of Ber- 
lin. Translatée! from the original German by William Leonhard Gage. 
Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 

We never escape " the probelm." In physical as well as în 
metaphjsical science, the question starts up, Is man, bj virtae 
of free-will, the master of his position ? or, hj virtue of necessi- 
t7 inhering in the relations of cause and effect, is the position 
master of the man ? Nations are afPected by their geographical 
position ; national character, to a great extent, may be predicted, 
where the peculiarities of locality are seen. Does physical na- 
ture then coerce man ? Cari Ritter was the faiher of Physical 
Geography. With a philosophical insight which made him 
more then péer of his co-laborer, Humboldt, he saw that while 
the earth is part of a solar-system, ail its parts — its topograr 
phy, contour, climate, history, nationalities, individualities — 
are related as subjects of a central law, working harmoniously to 
a divine end. The facts of geography were with him, not dis- 
jointed, bftt vitally connected. Every détail was an expression 
of law. The varied forma upon the earth's surface, to the su- 
perâcial eye, incongruous and accidentai, as Ritter saw them, 
were in accordance with a plan, and were tributary to a spécifie 
resuit. He gave to geography the unity of a science ; since his 
day it has no longer been a catalogue of détails. He also saw 
that geography is thb basis of history ; that the course of events 
was, in some sensé, determined by the locality in which they 
transpired ; that God goyemed individuals and nations through 
the physical laws of the material surface on which they dwelt. 
But while his perception of law was too keen to admit the pos- 
sibility of accident in the course of empire, his moral and reli- 
gious sensé was too deep to assert that either man or nation is 
Ûxe slave of locality. Cari Ritter was the mountain, whereof 
our Guyot and Somerville are splendid boulders. The présent 
volume contains a biographical sketch of the author by the 
Translater, an account of his Geographical Labors by Dr. Bôge- 
kamp, an Introductory Essay to General Comparative Geogra- 
phy, a chapter on the Fixed Forms of the Earth's Surface, and 
àve essays prepared for the Royal Academy of Berlin, upon 
topics which lie at the foundation of ils history. The book k 
handsomely printed. 
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2. Principles of Political Economy, with some of their Applica- 
tions to Social Philosophy. By John Stuart Mill. In two volumes 
8vo. From the Fifth London Edition. New York : D. Appleton & 
Company. 

The appearance of such a work in a style that rivais the best 
print of Murray's, bespeaks not only the enterprise of the pub- 
lishers, but the sound taste of the readiog public, to which the 
publishers dare appeal. When such noble volumes come iresh 
from the press, we forget the ** war priées " for paper, and the 
diversion of the public mind by exciting rumors from camp and 
field. The Appletons hâve done their best to fumish a casket 
worthy the gem. A book of such solid and durable merit as 
Miirs Political Economy is of seldom appearance. The Amer- 
ican publishers hâve shown their appréciation of the Treatise. 
We do not recall the instance in which the printed page makes 
a more fascinating appeal. Two octavos of rare beauty and in- 
trinsic worth are ready for the student's library. 

The late Mr. Buckle is authority for the opinion that the only 
living Englishmen who blends in one mind, in any considérable 
degree, the theoretical and the practical, is John Stuart Mill. 
Equally great in the realm of abstract science and in the 
practical sphère of making immédiate application of principles 
to existing contingencies, he is thinker and actor — philosopher 
and statesman. Both in the world of ideas and the world of 
men — of men as they are — he is at home. It is indeed seldom 
that faculties usually so discordant, blend, and work harmonious- 
Ij in the same individual. 

John Stuart Mill bas done for the présent, what Adam Smith 
did for a former âge. The pioneer treatise, '* The Wealth of 
Nations *' was both theoretical and practical. It was an inquiry 
into the principles which underlie a nation's growth and prosperity ; 
and it was an application of those principles to society such as 
it then was. Mill compiles and adds to the dîscoveries of Smith, 
Ricardo, Malthus, Rae, Bentham, Wakefield, and with a skill 
not less extraordinary, applies the principles to society such as 
'it now is. In bis préface, he says, " Many new ideas, and new 
applications of ideas, bave been cleared by the discussions of the 
last few years, especially those on Currency, on Foreign Trade, 
and on the important topics connected more or less intimatelj 
with Colonization.", Mill is the only writer who makes an ex- 
haustive attempt both to state and apply thèse new discoveries 
in Social Science. His work is both a treatise and a manual on 
a gigantic size. It does not diminish our confidence in the 
powers of the author, that though an Ënglishman, he bas proved 
bimself able to apprecîate the great American struggle, while his 
sympathies are warmly on the side of freedom. 
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3. The Life and Timet of John Hues : or, the Boheroian Reformation 
of the Fifteenth Century, by E. H. Gillett. In two volumes 8Vo. 
Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 1863. 

Of the leadîng spirits of the Beformation of the Fifleenth 
century, and of the movements preliminaiy thereto, John Huss, 
in the salient points of his history and character, shared most 
nearly the fate of his Master. The Ënglish pioneer Wickliffè, 
though more radical in his reforms than Luther, died peacefullj 
in his bed. Luther came to a natural death, and ail Witten- 
burg wa» in tears as his coffin was brought to the city gâte. No 
violence disturbed the last hours of the gentle Melancthon 
Zwin^li fell on the field of battle. Jérôme of Prague indeed 
gave his body to be burned, but not till he had once quailed be- 
fore bis foes, and nobly recanted an ignoble recantation. John 
Huss was of humble parentage. He proved one of the most 
vigorous and persevering of the assailants of papal despotism 
and abuse. He was betrayed into the hands of those who 
sought his life, by an impérial promise of protection ; and the t^tain 
of a broken word tarnishes the name of the emperor Sigîsmun4* 
Huss had the mockery of a trial. He was convicled of heresy} 
and judged worthy of death by men that were not worthy to loose 
the latcliet of his shoe. He was burned at the stake ; — but not 
till he had said the words that should be printed in leUers of 
fire : " The Lord Jésus Christ, my beloved Redeemer and Sa- 
viour, wa3 for my sake, bound with a harsher and more cruel 
chain. Why, therefore, should wretched I blush, for his most 
holy namc, to be bound with this sooty one ? " Blessings on the 
memoiy ot such sa'.ntly soûls, faithful unto to death I 

Mr Gillfitt cornes to his task with very little material ready 
for his hands. A fragment by Neander, a meagre account of 
the ** Keformers before the Reformation " by Bonnecîiose, are 
Bubstanlially ail. For the rest he bas delved in the unexplored 
quarry. But it has been with him a labor of love. He bas found 
it a pleasure to linger in the grave-yard of history, and ehisel 
afresh on the lombstones names that should be held in grate^'ul re- 
membra nce. Tke great Council of Constance, which — with thi 
elect iew worthy to détend a sacred cause in the midst of w ick- 
edness — brought together as great and as motley a crowd of 
mortals as ever aasembled within the walU of a city, finds am- 
ple, and for the first time, intelligible description ; and the whole 
period is portrayed wiih fîilness of détail. 

The volumes are handsoraely printed on large round type. 
Clergyn^n particularly will find the work one they cannot afilrd 
to pass by. 
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